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PREFACE 

The  direct  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  te^-book 
and  reference  book  on  commercial  pharmacy  for  the  use  of 
pharmacists  and  their  clerks.  As  far  as  the  author  can  learn 
no  book  has  yet  been  published  on  the  subject  of  commercial 
pharmacy,  although  several  excellent  ones  have  been  pub- 
lished on  professional  pharmacy.  As  the  cry  for  commercial- 
ism is  strong  nowadays,  and  it  has  made  such  great  inroads 
in  the  calling  of  pharmacy,  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  the  publication  of  a  book  treating  of  commercial 
problems  pertaining  to  the  calling  of  pharmacy. 

In  the  author's  twenty-one  years  of  experience  as  a  phar- 
macist, and  more  especially  during  the  past  ten  years,  many 
commercial  problems  have  arisen,  difficult  of  solution,  and 
which,  in  many  cases,  required  considerable  search  through 
many  separate  books  to  find  some  solution  of  them,  which 
when  found,  required  modification  or  supplementation  or 
both,  to  be  applicable  to  the  problems  affecting  pharmacy. 

The  idea  then  occurred  to  the  author  that  a  book  contain- 
ing the  many  commercial  problems  of  the  day,  with  rules 
for  their  solution  classified,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  im- 
mediately available  and  adaptable  to  the  problems  as  they 
come  up  from  day  to  day,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  pharmacist. 

To  that  end  the  author  has  prepared  this  treatise  on  com- 
mercial pharmacy.  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  this  book 
will  start  you  with  the  world's  knowledge  of  commercial 
pharmacy,  it  is  claimed  that  a  thorough  perusal  of  its  pages 
will  greatly  increase  your  respect  for  the  value,  importance, 
and  absolute  necessity  of  commercial  pharmacy  which,  if  the 
rules  and  advice  as  herein  given  be  properly  heeded,  will  save 
you  both  time  and  money. 

Remember,  that  the  examples  quoted  in  this  book  are 
actual  occurrences,  not  suppositions.    In  preparing  this  book, 
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the  aathor  has  read  and  studied  the  works  of  several  of  the 
trreatest  commercial  writers  and  successful  business  men  and 
has  made  it  a  point  to  test  their  rules  by  practical  application 
in  the  every-day  routine  of  a  pharmacy. 

This  book,  then,  is  a  book  written  by  a  pharmacist  for 
pharmacists,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  assist  them  (however 
so  little)  in  lightening  the  burdens  of  a  calling  already  over- 
burdened, and  make  their  daily  task  more  smooth  and  agree- 
able. 

Criticisms  of  this  book  will  be  as  welcome  to  the  author 
as  suggestions  or  endorsements,  for  the  ultimate  object  is  to 
make  this  book  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  works  on  phar- 
macy, in  which  calling  the  author  has  spent  more  than  half 
his  life. 

D.  Chas.  O'Connor. 

March  1,  1912. 
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DIVISION    I 
FINANCING,  PLANNING,  AND  ARRANGING 


CHAPTER  I. 
The  Immediate  Demand  for  Commercial  Pharmacy. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  money-making  end  of  your  business 
is  the  commercial  end  ?  Do  you  know  that  commercial  ability 
is  recognized  as  high  as  professional  ability  ?  To  acquire  com- 
mercial ability  you  must  be  a  good  buyer,  a  good  salesman,  and 
a  good  judge  of  clerks ;  again,  you  must  give  the  best  service 
to  your  customers,  you  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
your  business,  and  you  must  always  know  where  you  stand. 
To  conduct  your  pharmacy  for  profit,  then,  you  personally 
should  thoroughly  master  the  commercial  end, — the  money- 
making  end  of  your  business. 

Commercial  Pharmacy  65  Per  Cent. — Some  contributors 
to  trade  journals  estimate  that  pharmacy  is  50  per  cent,  com- 
mercial. Others  claim  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  day's  sales  con- 
sists of  cigars,  soda,  confectionery,  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
The  writer's  estimate  is  from  65  per  cent,  to  67  per  cent. 
Considering  65  per  cent,  a  conservative  estimate,  the  scientific 
end  of  a  pharmacist's  business  is  but  35  per  cent. 
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It  behooves  the  pharmacist,  then,  to  look  after  the  65  per 
cent,  or  the  commercial  end  himself  and  hire  a  competent  clerk 
to  look  after  the  35  per  cent,  or  the  professional  end.  You 
can  hire  a  good  prescription  clerk  at  from  $15  to  $22  per 
week  who  will  take  charge  of  the  prescriptions  and  the  manu- 
facturing, but  to  get  a  clerk  or  manager  to  look  after  the 
commercial  end  is  a  difficult  proposition.  They  are  scarce. 
The  few  good  ones  are  already  permanently  located  at  a  good 
salary. 

Then  from  necessity  you  must  become  a  good  business 
man.  You  must  not  surrender  your  knowledge  of  pharmacy 
and  chemistry,  but  must  supplement  it  with  a  knowledge  of 
merchandising  methods  and  business  principles,  with  their 
correct  application  to  your  special  needs.  For  permanent 
success  in  present-day  pharmacy  you  should  be  a  good  business 
man  rather  than  a  good  prescription  man.  Yv'ithout  a  good 
business  knowledge  the  pharmacist  of  the  big  cities  couldn't 
succeed.  The  biggest  successes  in  pharmacy  are  the  big 
stores  in  the  large  cities  and  their  success  is  due  to  their 
knowledge  and  practice  of  business  methods.  They  have 
set  aside  their  professional  scruples  and  have  added  side 
line  after  side  line,  until  their  stores  look  more  like  a  depart- 
ment store  than  a  pharmacy.  They  have  subordinated  the 
professional  end  of  their  business.  The  shelf  bottles  have 
been  relegated  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  the  store,  the  pre- 
scription desk  is  not  even  in  sight.  They  have  studied  every 
point  of  interior  and  window  displays,  advertising  methods, 
financing,  business  development,  and  they  have  been  eminently 
successful.  It  would  seem  that  the  stand  taken  for  commer- 
cial pharmacy  by  these  successful  pharmacists  should  be  a 
model  for  the  pharmacists  in  the  smaller  cities. 

Prejudice  of  Professional  Pharmacists. — Unfortunately 
there  is  a  big  barrier  to  overcome  and  that  is — The  prejudice 
of  the  champions  of  professional  pharmacy  against  commercial 
pharmacy.  They  are  afraid  that  the  dignity  of  the  calling 
of  pharmacy  will  be  greatly  lowered  by  departmentizing 
methods  and  that  soon  a  pharmacy  \vill  be  nothing  but  a  go- 
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between  of  a  general  store  and  a  department  store.  That  the 
addition  of  side  lines  and  the  emphasis  on  business  methods 
tends  to  make  the  calling  of  a  pharmacist  unprofessional. 

The  relation  of  the  professional  pharmacist  and  the  com- 
mercial pharmacist  is  similar  to  that  of  the  professional  edu- 
cator and  the  business  man.  For  years  the  educated  class 
and  the  non-business  class  have  nursed  a  deep-rooted  preju- 
dice against  business  as  a  calling  or  profession.  On  the  other 
hand  the  business  man  has  nursed  a  deep-rooted  prejudice 
against  education  from  the  stand-point  that  the  schools  have 
been  conducted  as  training  schools  for  the  universities,  rather 
than  training  schools  for  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 
That  the  student  as  turned  out  by  the  schools  has  little  force 
in  business,  as  his  training  has  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  him  immediately  available  to  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits. 

These  prejudices  are  now  being  modified.  The  profes- 
sional educator  instead  of  resenting  any  dictation  or  inter- 
ference from  the  business  man,  welcomes  it.  He  realizes  that 
the  present  educational  system  is  not  ample  for  present-day 
demands  made  upon  it,  therefore,  he  is  co-operating  with 
the  business  man  to  supplement  the  present  system  to  meet 
its  new  requirements.  Business  has  now  been  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession,  a  distinct  calling,  and  professional 
educators  recognize  that  the  business  man  has  need  for  as 
much  intelligence,  as  much  character,  as  much  judgment,  as 
much  force  of  mind  as  the  man  that  follows  another  pro- 
fession. 

The  function  of  a  business  man  is  no  longer  held  in  dis- 
dain or  looked  upon  as  beneath  other  social  functions.  A 
place  in  public  estimation  is  now  being  reserved  for  the  bus- 
iness man,  which  rightfully  belongs  to  him.  Noted  educators 
claim  that  industrialism  is  the  great  basis  of  a  nation's  welfare, 
and  that  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits  are  in  a  meas- 
ure, cultural. 

The  professional  educators  have  been  afraid  that  the  public 
schools  would  be  turned  into  machine  shops  and  conmiercial 
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offices,  just  as  the  professional  pharmacists  have  been  afraid 
that  the  pharmacies  of  the  country  would  be  turned  into 
general,  variety,  department,  or  five  and  ten  cent  stores. 

Professional  and  Commercial  Pharmacists  in  Co-opera- 
tion.— If  the  professional  educators  are  willing  to  co-operate 
with  business  men,  why  shouldn't  the  professional  pharma- 
cists co-operate  with  the  commercial  pharmacists  ?  They  could 
do  this  easily  by  allowing  more  space  on  the  program  of  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Association  for  discussion  of  com- 
mercial pharmacy.  Several  associations  have  appointed  a 
special  Commercial  Pharmacy  section  at  their  annual  meetings. 
The  big  universities  of  our  country  have  established  busi- 
ness courses ;  so  have  our  high  schools,  and  there  is  no  need  for 
further  delay  on  the  part  of  our  colleges  of  pharmacy. 

More  than  a  dozen  colleges  of  pharmacy  have  already  estab- 
lished a  chair  on  Commercial  Pharmacy.  ]\Iany  others  have 
started  in  a  small  way  and  are  gradually  adding  new  com- 
mercial subjects.  The  writer  talked  with  some  students  who 
were  taking  the  commercial  pharaiacy  course  and  found  that 
they  were  very  enthusiastic  about  it  both  on  account  of  its 
interesting  aspect  and  its  practical  value. 

"WTien  it  is  recognized  that  from  50  per  cent,  to  75  per 
cent,  of  a  pharmacy's  interests  are  commercial,  then  the  com- 
mercial end  of  pharmacy  should  receive  its  due  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  State  Associations  and  the  colleges  of  phar- 
macy. The  colleges  of  pharmacy  should  not  be  conducted  as 
training  schools  for  the  professional  end,  the  25  per  cent, 
to  35  per  cent,  end  of  pharmacy,  and  ignore  the  commercial 
end,  the  65  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent,  end,  any  more  than  the 
high  schools  should  be  conducted  as  training  schools  for  the 
college-preparatory  end,  the  5  per  cent,  end,  and  ignore  the 
commercial  and  industrial  end,  the  95  per  cent.  end. 

Any  reader  of  this  chapter  who  has  been  proprietor  of  a 
pharmacy  for  the  past  ten  years  will  readily  admit  that  he 
cannot  rely  upon  his  professional  knowledge  alone  to  be  suc- 
cessful. He  must  know  business  methods  and  how  to  apply 
them  to  mcpt  competition  nnd  business  changes.    Every  phar- 
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macist  has  competition  as  keen  as  that  of  any  other  retail 
merchant.  A  pharmacy  to-day  cannot  be  successfully  con- 
ducted by  the  employment  of  the  easy-going,  unbusinesslike 
methods  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  continual  struggle  to  keep  your 
head  above  water,  and  you  will  surely  sink  if  you  do  not 
become  a  good  business  man  and  a  good  merchant. 

An  immediate  demand  for  commercial  pharmacy  now 
exists,  and  some  knowledge  of  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
proper  and  successful  management  of  a  modern  pharmacy. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Educational  Changes  Affecting  Pharmacy. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  the  educational  methods  in 
this  country  is  now  prevalent.  On  all  sides  the  criticism  has 
been  so  strong  and  the  pressure  so  powerful  as  to  command 
action  on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities  to  adjust 
the  educational  system  to  meet  its  new  requirements.  The 
trend  of  public  opinion  is  toward  better  facilities  for  com- 
mercial and  industrial  education,  on  the  grounds  that  in- 
struction in  these  lines  should  be  obtained  at  public  expense 
as  well  as  instruction  in  college  and  literary  preparatory 
studies.  The  educators  themselves  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  that  the  traditional  courses  of  study  as  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation  do  not  meet  present-day  re- 
quirements, more  especially  along  the  lines  of  commercial  and 
industrial  endeavor,  therefore,  instead  of  opposing  outside  in- 
fluence and  criticism  as  formerly,  they  welcome  it,  they  are 
in  a  receptive  mood,  they  are  w^illing  to  co-operate,  in  fact 
they  are  now  co-operating  with  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests  to  the  end  that  the  present  educational  system  be 
modified  and  supplemented,  but  not  supplanted. 

The  writer  concurs  with  them  in  taking  that  stand,  for 
much  of  our  present  educational  system  can  be  modified  to 
meet  present  needs  and  supplemented  by  studies  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  branches,  so  as  the  general  foundation, 
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instead  of  being  rent  asunder  will  be  built  upon  and  its  scope 
extended  to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  made  upon  it.  It 
has  required  many  years  of  diligent  study  and  hard  work 
to  establish  the  foundation  of  our  educational  system  and  as 
now  established  it  affords  excellent  building  ground,  and  its 
further  advancement  should  not  be  hindered  by  any  radical 
change  in  its  foundation,  as  some  enthusiastic  educational 
reformers  would  desire.  A  steady,  sensible,  plan  of  modifying 
and  supplementing  our  present  excellent  educational  founda- 
tion is  all  that  is  necessary  and  with  the  educators  and  gen- 
eral public  in  co-operation  with  that  definite  end  in  view, 
satisfactory  results  should  be  obtained. 

Pharmaceutical  Education  Needs  Rebuilding. — If  the 
demands  of  the  times  are  so  great  on  general  education  why 
shouldn't  they  be  extended  to  special  lines  of  education,  to 
pharmaceutical  education,  for  instance?  That  is  a  natural 
thought  and  it  behooves  those  engaged  in  pharmacy  to  lend 
their  aid  in  rebuilding  education  in  pharmacy  upon  our  pres- 
ent solid  foundation.  Pharmaceutical  education  has  been 
pursued  along  strictly  professional  lines,  with  its  object  the 
preparation  for  successful  Board  of  Pharmacy  examinations. 
To  ' '  Pass  the  Board ' '  has  been  the  great  slogan  and  all  efforts 
were  concentrated  for  its  accomplishment. 

Here  pharmacy  differs  from  the  public  schools.  To  con- 
duct a  pharmacy  requires  a  Board  of  Phannacy  certificate. 
It  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  pharmacy  students,  and  a  goal 
that  all  must  reach  to  be  enabled  to  practice  their  profession. 
"With  the  public  schools,  particularly  the  high  schools,  the 
aim  has  been  to  prepare  the  students  for  colleges  or  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  As  only  5  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  go  to  higher  institutions  the  whole  plan  of  education 
has  been  directed  to  this  small  5  per  cent.,  and  the  other 
95  per  cent,  have  been  required  to  take  the  same  studies,  which 
of  course  did  not  prepare  them  to  do  the  world's  work  in 
their  different  chosen  lines.  They  Avere  thrown  upon  the 
world  with  no  special  preparation  for  their  life  work. 

Pharmacy  Student  Unprepared. — The  pharmacy  student 
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after  "  Passing  the  Board  "  is  thrown  upon  the  world  with 
special  preparation  for  his  life  work.  Is  he,  though?  evidently 
he  was  so  considered  by  former  pharmacy  leaders  and  edu- 
cator. But  how  about  him  to-day?  Does  any  reader  of 
this  book  think  for  one  minute  that  a  pharmacy  student,  with 
no  other  qualification  than  a  certificate  of  registration  is 
specially  prepared  for  his  life  work?  Pharmacy  conditions 
have  changed  as  well  as  commercial  and  industrial. 

Now  that  business  has  reached  the  dignity  of  a  profession, 
a  science,  embracing  other  distinct  sciences  such  as  the 
science  of  advertising,  the  science  of  salesmanship,  a  special- 
ized knowledge  of  business  is  required  by  the  pharmacy  stu- 
dent, as  well,  and  of  equal  importance,  as  his  certificate  of 
registration.  The  pharmacist  of  to-day  to  be  successful,  must 
be  a  business  man,  and  his  success  is  in  proportion  to  his 
ability  to  apply  sound  business  methods  in  addition  to  his 
professional  knowledge,  in  conducting  his  pharmacy. 

What  is  Commercla.l  Pharmacy? — As  the  subject  of 
commercial  pharmacy  is  new,  the  question  naturally  arises — 
what  is  commercial  pharmacy? — ^what  subjects  does  it  em- 
brace?— what  is  its  scope — wherein  lies  its  value? 

A  short  definition  of  commercial  pharmacy  is — the  science 
that  treats  of  mercantile  transactions  pertaining  to  pharmacy. 
Mercantile  pertains  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities. 
Commerce  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodities,  especially 
when  carried  on  in  large  quantities  and  between  distant  places. 
Commodities  are  objects  of  commerce.  A  merchant  is  a  per- 
son who  buys  and  sells  commodities  as  a  business  and  for 
profit.  A  pharmacist  is  a  merchant;  therefore,  an  enlarged 
definition  of  commercial  pharmacy  is — that  science  that  treats 
of  the  proper  methods  of  buying  and  selling  of  commodities 
as  a  business  of  pharmacy  and  for  profit. 

Although  the  foundation  of  commercial  pharmacy  rests  upon 
the  buying  and  selling,  these  two  transactions  depend  upon— 
capital — keeping  accounts — loiowledge  of  goods — knowledge 
of  business  methods — commercial  law — commercial  arithmetic 
— banking — business      correspondence — business      etiquette — 
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salesmanship — advertising: — store  displays — window  displays 
— business  economics — business  systems — business  building — 
store  service — accounting,  etc. 

In  fact,  to  be  able  to  buy  commodities  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and  to  sell  them  for  profit,  necessitates  a  general 
knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  included  in  above  category  and 
extends  the  scope  of  commercial  pharmacy  to  include,  the 
proper  understanding  and  the  ability  to  apply  modern  busi- 
ness methods  to  the  calling  of  pharmacy.  The  simple  knowl- 
edge of  these  subjects  is  not  suificient ;  their  practical  appli- 
cation to  the  problems  that  confront  a  pharmacist  from  time 
to  time  is  where  their  value  is  secured,  and  this  practical 
application  obtains  for  the  pharmacist  the  ultimate  goal  he  is 
striving  for,  viz. : — the  conducting  of  a  pharmacy  for  profit. 

Ultimate  Go.y;.:  ''For  Profit." — These  last  two  words 
"for  profit"  are  set  in  italics  to  emphasize  their  importance 
and  remind  every  pharmacist  and  student  of  pharmacy  that 
they  should  always  keep  uppermost  in  their  thoughts  that  a 
pharmacy  should  be  conducted  for  profit.  This  is  a  simple 
statement,  in  fact  a  pronounced  truism,  and  it  may  seem 
commonplace  to  mention  it  here,  yet  the  writer  during  his 
twenty-one  years  in  a  pharmacy  has  seen  so  many  instances 
of  utter  disregard  for  these  two  words,  has  seen  so  many 
pharmacies  conducted  without  the  ordinary  attention  to 
business  methods  and  the  use  of  proper  means  to  assure  a 
pharmacy  being  conducted  for  profit,  and  a  sense  of  indif- 
ference shown  toward  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  for 
profit,  that  the  allotment  of  so  much  space  to  these  two  words 
for  profit  is  justified.  This  subject  is  treated  more  fully  in 
later  chapters. 

"We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  commercial  phar- 
macy is  concerned  with  the  buying  and  selling  of  commodi- 
ties; but  instead  of  treating  those  subjects  first,  let  us  get  a 
little  acquainted  with  those  several  subjects  that  are  neces- 
sary for  paving  the  way  for  a  better  understanding  of  buying 
and  selling  transactions. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Financing  a  Pharmacy. 

Before  a  pharmacy  can  be  established,  before  goods  can 
be  bought,  capital  must  be  secured — credit  established — bank- 
ing arrangements  completed.  In  general,  every  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  start  right,  in  a  thorough  business-like 
manner  and  financially  equipped  to  enable  you  to  conduct 
your  pharmacy  at  a  slight  loss  if  necessary,  until  perfect 
stability  and  equipoise  are  attained.  What  is  more  commonly 
termed  "getting  on  your  feet"  "getting  your  second  wind" 
* '  getting  under  way. ' '  Reaching  that  point  where  the  profit- 
producing  possibilities  of  your  pharmacy  are  assured.  There 
are  six  methods  of  financing  a  pharmacy. 

Six  Methods  of  Financing. — 1.  "Where  you  as  proprietor 
furnish  the  capital  and  become  sole  owner  of  the  pharmacy. 

2.  The  Partnership  System,  where  two  parties  put  in  an 
equal  amount  of  capital  and  divide  the  profits,  or  where  you 
as  an  experienced  pharmacist  put  your  experience  against 
the  money  of  an  inexperienced  partner,  sharing  equally  the 
profits,  or  you  may  supply  one-fourth  of  the  capital,  put  in 
your  experience  as  the  other  fourth,  giving  you  half  interest 
in  the  pharmacy,  the  inexperienced  partner  supplying  the 
remainder  of  the  capital  necessary,  both  partners  dividing 
the  profits  equally. 

3.  Borrowed  Capital  from  banks,  loan  associations,  friends 
or  relatives. 

4.  Wholesale  Druggists  stocking  the  store  with  goods,  start- 
ing you  in  business,  taking  a  lien  on  the  entire  business  for 
self-protection. 

5.  Forming  a  corporation  under  the  laws  of  some  state, 
the  capital  is  obtained  by  the  sale  of  shares  of  stock  to  the 
members  of  the  corporation. 

6.  Side  Line  Financing  where  the  capital  is  furnished  by 
one  person,  who  is  engaged  in  some  other  business,  and  is 
desirous  of  financing  a  pharmacy,  putting  you  in  charge  as 
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manager.  Or  a  group  of  men,  all  engaged  in  other  occupations 
may  finance  a  phannacy  as  a  side  line,  under  the  direction 
of  yourself  as  manager. 

These  six  methods  of  financing  a  pharmacy  cover  the  field 
pretty  thoroughly.  Of  late,  several  large  syndicates,  co-opera- 
tive associations,  etc.,  have  been  organized  which  are  as  a 
rule  incorporated  so  they  come  under  the  head  of  corporations. 

Tee  Ideal  Method. — Number  one  is  the  most  universal. 
I'oit  as  a  registered  pharmacist  furnish  your  oivn  capital, 
either  that  acquired  by  your  own  savings  or  supplied  by  im- 
mediate members  of  your  family,  wliich  is  practically  donated 
to  you.  You  become  sole  owner  and  proprietor.  With  you 
it  is  a  case  of  personal  development  which  is  really  the  ideal 
condition.  You  build  up  your  business  by  careful  attention 
to  every  important  detail,  trying  out  new  plans,  in  a  small 
way  at  first,  using  the  profits  for  further  extension  and  de- 
velopment. Possessed  with  adequate  business  ability,  together 
with  requisite  professional  knowledge  your  success  is  assured. 

It  is  the  ideal  method  of  financing  a  pharmacy  and  the 
nearer  this  ideal  can  be  approached  the  better  for  you.  You 
should  furnish  your  oa\ti  capital,  own  your  goods  and  fix- 
tures, then  you  have  avoided  the  rocky  and  thorny  path, 
which  many  have  to  travel  to  reach  the  straight  level  road. 
You  are  already  on  the  road  to  success  and  have  attained  at 
the  start  that  commanding  position  which  others  envy. 

]\Ietiiod  Number  Two. — The  partnersliip  system  is  not 
so  desirable,  though  oftentimes  necessary,  due  to  lack  of  cap- 
ital on  your  part,  and  where  it  might  take  several  years 
for  you  to  obtain  sufficient  funds  to  finance  a  store  alone. 
Under  such  conditions  you  secure  a  partner  to  furnish  all 
the  funds,  half  the  funds,  or  whatever  arrangements  are  best 
fitted  to  the  circumstances  of  both  parties.  AVhatever  plan 
of  financing  you  decide  upon,  a  definite  division  of  the 
work  should  be  insisted  upon  and  an  iron-bound  agreement 
made  between  yourself  and  partner  that  each  will  stick  to  his 
particular  division  of  the  work  and  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  work  of  the  other  partner.     "When  any  big 
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questions  arise  like — adding  some  new  department — raising 
more  money — purchasing  more  fixtures — opening  a  branch 
store — then  of  course  you  and  your  partner  will  act  together, 
but  otherwise  you  should  both  stick  to  the  line  of  work  first 
agreed  upon. 

For  example,  if  you  are  an  experienced  registered  phar- 
macist and  your  partner  has  had  but  a  few  years'  experience, 
you  buy  the  drugs  and  medicines  and  outline  the  general 
policy  of  the  store,  keep  the  accounts,  correspond  with  the 
physicians,  look  after  the  advertising,  inaugurate  new  sales, 
plans,  etc.  Your  partner,  from  his  few  years'  experience,  is 
probably  a  good  judge  of  cigars  and  tobacco,  knows  all 
the  latest  soda-water  hits,  is  posted  on  the  best  confectionery 
specialties;  let  him  buy  for  these  three  departments,  take 
charge  of  the  show-cases  and  show-windows,  keep  the  store 
clean  and  attractive,  keep  a  good  record  of  the  stock,  and 
see  that  the  want  book  is  handy  and  in  use. 

If  your  partner  has  had  no  experience,  then  all  the  buying 
and  keeping  of  the  stock  falls  on  your  shoulders.  Your  part- 
ner should  not  be  taken  in  on  equal  division  of  profits  unless 
he  supplies  three-fourths  or  all  the  capital.  You  have  in 
your  experience  an  asset  that  is  worth  good  money  and  should 
be  reckoned  as  half  the  capital  or  one-fourth  the  capital 
necessary  for  the  proper  financing  of  the  pharmacy.  If  your 
partner  is  inclined  to  be  fair  in  the  matter,  he  will  not  allow 
you  as  the  experienced  partner  to  supply  half  the  capital 
and  all  the  experience  with  an  equal  division  of  the  profits, 
yet  many  partnersliips  are  formed  in  this  manner.  The 
writer  speaks  from  a  personal  experience  of  eleven  years 
under  this  form  of  partnership,  and  when  efforts  were  at- 
tempted to  rectify  this  unfair  agreement  several  years  after- 
ward, it  was  found  to  be  too  late  to  change  conditions. 

Circumstances  affect  partnership  agreements  and  there 
are  many  forms  of  partnership  in  the  calling  of  pharmacy 
not  mentioned  here,  so  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  general  rule 
for  regulating  them. 

Division  of  Work  for  Partners. — One  specific  rule,  how- 
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ever,  should  be  insisted  upon  and  that  is — wlicn  the  partner- 
sJiip  is  formed  there  should  he  such  division  of  work  that  each 
partner  would  know  ivithout  question  the  line  of  work  as- 
signed to  him  and  when  accepted  sJiOuld  he  strictly  adhered 
to.  It  is  better  to  have  this  agreement  put  in  writing  as 
verbal  agreements  are  easily  forgotten,  misinterpreted,  or 
their  meaning  enlarged.  For  lack  of  a  strict  agreement  or 
understanding  the  writer  has  known  many  flourishing  phar- 
macies to  tumble  to  pieces.  There  are  pharmacies  to-day 
where  the  partners  don't  speak  to  each  other;  others  where 
they  quarrel  incessantly ;  others  where  antipathy  in  its  worst 
form  exists  between  the  partners. 

"When  you  choose  a  partner  you  should  make  up  your 
mind  at  the  start  that  your  partner  has  rights  which  should 
always  be  considered,  and  to  that  end  you  must  make  many 
self-sacrifices.  Your  partner  should  be  accorded  the  privilege 
of  stating  his  own  ideas  on  problems,  and  on  the  generally 
recognized  assumption  that  "two  heads  are  better  than  one," 
his  advice  should  always  be  sought  on  any  new  departure 
from  the  established  policy  of  the  partnership  agreement. 
Whatever  judgment  you  may  form  of  your  partner,  you 
should  allow  a  certain  percentage  to  be  added  for  qualities 
he  possesses  that  you  do  not  see,  and  subtract  a  certain  per- 
centage from  your  own  inventory  of  yourself,  which  is  not 
plainly  seen  by  him,  then  you  will  both  meet  on  a  more  com- 
mon level.  Quarreling  partners  drive  away  their  customers 
and  their  help.  An  expert  sales  manager  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing concern  told  the  writer  that  he  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  concern  because  he  couldn't  put  up  with  the 
incessant  quarreling  of  the  partners.  He  said  it  demoralized 
the  office  force. 

The  writer  asked  one  of  the  partners  in  a  large  contracting 
concern  this  question — "Why  have  you  been  so  unusually 
successful?  "  "  Can  you  give  me  a  specific  reason?  "  Here 
is  his  answer — "  Because  my  partner  and  I  never  quarrel. 
Long  ago  we  made  an  agreement  to  divide  the  work  into  two 
separate  channels.     I  assumed  all  the  duties  coming  under  one 
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division,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  other.  He  never  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  my  work  nor  I  with  his.  We  both 
know  to  a  certainty  that  if  either  did  attempt  to  interfere 
the  action  would  be  resented  and  friction  would  surely  follow. ' ' 

Although  there  are  many  pharmacies  to-day  that  have 
reached  success  through  the  partnership  method  of  financing, 
many  more,  probably  the  larger  number,  have  either  become 
wrecks  strewn  along  the  w^ay  or  have  resulted  in  dissolution, 
each  partner  opening  separate  stores.  If  you  must  choose  a 
partner,  take  plenty  of  time  so  your  choice  will  be  a  good 
one  and  when  it  is  made  don't  forget  to  draw  up  the  agree- 
ment for  the  division  of  the  work,  and  have  it  so  concise  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it,  if  it  comes  up  for  argument 
in  later  years. 

Method  Number  Three. — Financing  hy  horrowed  capital 
should  be  approached  with  great  caution.  This  method  is 
made  imperative  when  it  so  happens  that  you  have  not  ample 
funds  of  your  own  and  do  not  desire  to  form  a  partnership 
with  anyone  but  wish  to  "  go  it  alone."  Then  you  approach 
the  bank,  the  loan  association,  or  some  capitalist  friend  or 
relative.  The  great  danger  here  is  that  if  the  money  comes 
easy  you  are  apt  to  borrow  too  much.  It  is  unwise  to  borrow 
more  money  than  you  actually  need  just  because  you  are  able 
to  get  it  easily.  The  interest  on  loans  is  a  steady  drag  on 
your  income. 

Some  security  must  be  given  for  your  loan  and  if  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  mortgage  you  have  then  taken  on  "a  commercial 
blackeye"  which  is  a  serious  impediment  to  the  establishment 
of  a  proper  credit.  If  you  raise  the  money  from  a  bank  on 
notes  given  by  yourself  and  indorsed  by  your  relatives  or 
friends,  the  responsibility  is  still  on  your  shoulders  and  it 
may  be  found  difficult  at  times  to  meet  the  interest  payments 
on  the  notes  and  in  time  of  panic  the  notes  may  be  called  in 
and  their  renewal  refused.  Rather  than  finance  your  phar- 
macy on  borrowed  capital,  it  would  be  better  to  postpone 
entering  business  until  you  can  save  enough  money  to  furnish 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  amount  required,  then  start  in 
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a  verj'  small  way,  with  expenses  at  a  minimum  figure,  and 
borrow  just  as  little  as  you  really  have  to  have  to  get  started, 
then  make  the  profits  pay  for  further  development  and  larger 
stock.  The  question  of  borrowing  will  come  up  again  under 
the  chapter,  Relations  with  the  Bank. 

Method  Number  Four. — Financing  a  pharmacy  by  whole- 
sale druggists  is  of  quite  common  occurrence,  yet  fraught  with 
danger.  The  wholesale  druggists  furnish  the  stock,  supply 
the  fixtures,  and  put  the  store  in  shape  to  co3umence  business, 
they  of  course  own  everything  in  it,  you  merely  manage  the 
store  for  them  until  you  pay  them  back  out  of  the  profits, 
until  in  time   the   title  passes   from  their  hands  to   yours. 

This  spirit  of  paternalism  is  very  worthy  and  if  carried 
out  unselfislily  should  be  commended. 

It  appears  on  the  face  of  it  that  there  must  be  an  object 
for  this  display  of  patemaUsm  on  the  part  of  the  wholesale 
druggists,  other  than  that  of  playing  the  good  Samaritan  role 
or  with  the  hope  of  any  reward  for  their  being  called  "good 
fellows"  or  "a  fine  house."  There  is  a  definite  object,  its 
aim  being  to  provide  an  outlet  for  their  goods  and  more  es- 
pecially the  products  of  their  own  laboratory.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  "load  up"  your  pharmacy  if  financed  in  this 
manner.  It  is  only  natural,  too,  that  the  wholesale  druggists 
should  employ  your  pharmacy  for  exploiting  their  own  prep- 
arations. The  prices  charged  for  goods  supplied  to  your 
pharmacy  are  very  apt  to  be  above  the  market  quotations, 
especially  on  those  articles  on  which  you  may  not  be  fully 
posted  or  may  not  be  apt  to  question. 

If  you  start  in  business  by  this  method  you  are  always 
handicapped.  In  case  of  argument  the  wholesale  druggists 
can  win  out,  for  they  own  your  store.  If  you  fail  to  make 
good,  are  unable  to  meet  your  interest  payments,  to  fulfil 
your  agreements,  the  wholesale  druggists  can  step  in,  fore- 
close and  take  possession  of  your  store  and  you  loss  what 
money  you  have  paid  on  the  mortcrage. 

Of  course  it  must  be  fully  understood  that  nothing  that 
is  written  here  should  be  construed  to  apply  to  honest,  repu- 
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table  wholesale  druggists,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  honest  and  reputable  and  are  honest 
in  their  desire  to  help  a  worthy  pharmacist  to  "get  on  his 
feet"  and  after  he  gets  there  to  "keep  him  there/'  The 
writer  is  indebted  to  wholesale  druggists  for  many  acts  of 
kindness,  many  favors,  and  has  been  the  recipient  of  many 
special  considerations  at  their  hands  during  a  period  of  seven- 
teen years  as  proprietor  of  a  pharmacy,  all  of  which  are  duly 
acknowledged  and  appreciated.  However,  the  adverse  con- 
ditions above  mentioned  do  exist  and  are  in  practice  to-day  by 
several  wholesale  druggists  and  if  you  finance  your  store  by 
this  method  you  should  be  sure  to  choose  one  of  the  many 
reputable  concerns  if  you  are  to  be  the  recipient  of  their 
paternalism. 

Method  Number  Five. — Forming  a  corporation  is  rapidly 
growing  in  favor  and  where  formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
employ  this  method  mostly  for  pharmacy  concerns  with  a 
large  investment,  many  small  concerns  now  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges. In  cases  of  adversity,  which  seem  to  be  allotted  in 
some  form  to  almost  every  pharmacist,  the  stockholders  of  a 
corporation  can  only  lose  what  they  have  actually  invested  in 
the  corporation.  Their  personal  effects,  furniture,  real  estate, 
policy  surrender  values  of  insurance  policies,  inherited  con- 
tingent interests,  are  all  exempt. 

The  incorporated  pharmacy  may  take  the  form  of  a  "close 
corporation,"  that  is,  all  the  shares  are  distributed  among 
a  few  people;  for  instance,  to  two  members  of  your  family 
or  to  one  or  two  immediate  friends,  you  yourself,  holding  a 
sufficient  number  of  shares  to  assure  a  controlling  interest. 
If  a  large  capitalization  is  required  shares  may  be  put  on 
the  market  and  sold  generally.  The  advantages  of  a  cor- 
poration are  many  and  in  these  days  when  business  changes 
come  so  suddenly  and  without  adequate  warning  and  a 
pharmacist's  entire  life  earnings  may  be  swept  away,  the 
safety  features  of  the  corporation  appeal  to  many. 

Method  Number  Six. — Side  line  financing  includes 
pharmacies  conducted  by  registered   pharmacists   acting  as 
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managers  for  the  owners.  In  this  class  are  included  phar- 
macies owned  or  controlled  by  brewery  interests,  wholesale 
liquor  interests,  or  pharmacies  financed  by  a  single  man  or 
groups  of  men,  as  a  side  line  investment,  something  outside 
and  entirely  foreign  to  their  own  calling.  Side  line  financing 
is  quite  a  common  practice  throughout  the  country  to-day. 

While  the  men  engaged  in  brewery  and  wholesale  liquor 
concerns  are  nice  fellows  to  meet  pei'sonally,  and  many  of 
them  very  able  men  and  influential  citizens,  the  very  nature 
of  their  business  has  aroused  a  feeling  of  antipathy  among 
the  general  public  and  through  their  many  political  intrigues 
have  made  many  political  enemies,  and  there  is  no  way  of 
measuring  the  fury  of  a  political  enemy,  unless  by  com- 
parison with  the  familiar  phrase  "Like  the  fury  of  a  woman 
scorned,"  which  by  common  consent  measures  the  highest 
possible    point   of    fury. 

The  political  enemy  to  relieve  his  mind  must  have  ven- 
geance on  some  one  and  that  some  one  many  times  is  yourself 
in  charge  of  the  pharmacy  o"\vned  by  the  brewery  or  wholesale 
liquor  interests.  In  such  a  position  you  are  not  only  liable 
to  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fury  of  the  political  enemies 
of  the  owners  of  the  store,  but  are  placed  in  a  bad  light  with 
the  State  Board  of  Pharmacy,  The  Pharmaceutical  Associa- 
tion, The  License  Commissioners,  and  with  many  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town  wherein  the  pharmacy  is  located.  You  are  in 
hot  water  all  the  time.    This  is  not  a  supposition,  but  a  fact. 

Many  such  cases  have  existed  in  a  territory  where  they 
were  observed  by  the  writer  and  in  some  cases  the  political 
enemies  of  the  owners  went  so  far  as  to  actually  purchase 
liquor  on  the  plea  of  urgent  medical  need,  then  to  turn  it 
over  to  the  police  authorities.  Some  succeeded,  others  were 
persuaded  not  to  do  it,  or  else  their  fury  abated  until  their 
conscience  decided  for  them.  Of  course,  every  rule  has  ex- 
ceptions, and  in  this  case  under  treatment  here,  if  the  owner- 
ship of  the  store  is  not  generally  known  to  be  that  of 
the  liquor  interests,  it  is  plain  sailing  for  you,  as  manager. 
Of   course    it    goes   without    saying   that   many   pharmacies 
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are  well  conducted  and  are  successful,  financed  by  liquor 
interests. 

Groups  of  business  men  or  a  single  business  man,  anxious 
to  make  a  little  ' '  on  the  side, ' '  oftentimes  finance  a  pharmacy, 
and  ask  you  as  a  registered  pharmacist  to  act  as  manager. 
Usually  these  pharmacies  do  not  show  a  profit  for  the  first  two 
or  three  years  and  their  promoters  are  willing  to  give  you 
a  bill  of  sale  on  easy  terms,  so  eventually  you  become  the 
sole  owner.  This  was  the  writer's  experience.  Usually  men 
financing  a  business  "on  the  side"  are  looking  for  big  and 
quick  returns  on  their  investments  and  if  these  are  not  forth- 
coming, or  in  immediate  sight,  they  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  unload,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  you,  if  the  store 
is  attractive,  and  in  a  good  neighborhood  of  a  flourishing 
community. 

Summarizing  what  is  written  in  this  chapter  it  is  evident 
that  the  ideal  method  of  financing  a  pharmacy  is  where  you 
yourself,  furnish  the  capital,  from  your  own  savings,  that 
donated  by  friends,  relatives  or  members  of  your  own  family, 
and  the  title  of  the  pharmacy  is  in  your  own  name ;  you  are 
sole  owner  and  manager,  personally  developing  it  gradually, 
using  the  accrued  profits  to  enlarge  and  extend  its  scope. 
Under  the  partnership  method  choice  of  the  partner  is  im- 
portant and  a  definite  division  of  the  duties  of  each  partner 
absolutely  imperative  for  future  success.  If  borrowed  capital 
is  required  it  must  be  obtained  from  those  knowTi  to  be  fair 
in  business  dealings  and  the  total  sum  borrowed  must  be 
only  the  amount  absolutely  necessary.  If  financed  by  a  whole- 
sale druggist  you  should  have  all  conditions  of  the  agreement 
specified  in  writing,  taking  care  that  undue  loading  of  your 
shelves,  stuffing  your  orders,  overcharging  of  goods,  and  too 
much  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  wholesaler's  own  labora- 
tory products,  be  not  permitted.  The  corporate  form  is  a 
modem  method  of  financing,  restricting  your  liability  in  case 
of  adversity  to  your  corporation  holdings ;  advisable  where  you 
have  large  outside  personal  interests  and  remainders  in 
estates,  and  in  cases  of  co-operative  associations,  syndicates  or 
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pharmacies  having  several  partners  or  stockholders,  or  where 
the  capital  is  large.  Financing  by  those  other  than  phar- 
macists merely  as  a  "side  line"  should  be  approached  with 
caution  unless  the  parties  furnishing  the  capital  do  so  with 
the  ultimate  object  of  turning  over  the  pharmacy  to  you  in 
the  near  future,  or  are  men  of  friendly  intentions  and  honest 
business  relations. 

Before  making  your  decision  final,  much  thought,  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  and  investigation  on  your  part  regarding 
the  financing  of  your  pharmacy,  will  furnish  you  with  the 
proper  information  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  method 
best  suited  to  your  circumstances,  then  your  financial  decision 
will  be  the  right  decision. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Outline  op  Policy. 

Having  made  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  best 
method  of  financing  your  pharmacy  and  having  procured  the 
necessary  capital,  your  next  move  should  be  to  outline  a 
policy  for  your  pharmacy.  You  should  argue  with  yourself, 
"shall  I  cater  to  the  rich,  poor,  and  middle  class,  or  to  the 
middle  class  and  the  rich,  or  to  the  middle  class  and  the 
poor  ? ' '  This  question  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  strange 
to  say,  many  pharmacists  never  think  of  it,  have  started  their 
stores  without  even  giving  it  a  thought.  No  pharmacy  should 
be  started  or  conducted  nowadays  without  a  definite  outline 
of  policy,  for  upon  this  outline  depends  the  kind  of  fixtures, 
the  class  of  goods,  the  store  expense,  the  net  profit  to  be 
realized,  all  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  location  of  the 
pharmacy. 

Deciding  on  the  Location. — It  is  difficult  to  give  a  rule 
for  choosing  a  location,  as  it  depends  upon  your  capital,  the 
size  of  the  city  or  town,  or  the  portion  of  the  country  in  which 
you  live.  In  small  cities  from  10,000  to  35,000  population,  if 
your  pharmacy  is  to  be  located  on  the  principal  street,  care 
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should  be  taken  to  have  it  preferably  on  a  corner  and  by  all 
means  on  the  best  side  of  the  street.  Cities  of  this  size  usually 
have  a  best  side  of  the  street  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
travel  and  a  so-called  "  two-cent  "  side  of  the  street  where 
the  minority  travel.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  habit 
inherited  and  handed  down  for  several  generations. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  shady  side  and  a  sunny-side  of  the 
street.  During  the  summer  the  people  walk  on  the  shady 
side  in  the  day  time,  and  during  the  winter  they  use  the 
sunny  side.  But,  almost  invariably  as  soon  as  night  comes 
they  all  flock  to  the  side  which  custom  has  established  as 
the  best  side  of  the  street,  leaving  the  other  side,  the  so-called 
"two-cent"  side  almost  deserted  or  occupied  by  a  single  thin 
line  of  people.  "Watch  the  principal  street  of  any  city  of  this 
size  at  night  and  you  can  readily  see  which  is  the  popular 
side. 

As  most  of  the  sales  in  a  pharmacy  in  a  city  of  this  size 
are  taken  in  during  the  later  afternoon  and  early  evening, 
the  store  on  the  popular  side  of  the  street  will  take  in  more 
money  than  the  one  on  the  opposite  side,  all  things  con- 
sidered. If  the  pharmacy  is  to  be  located  on  a  side  street  in 
a  family  neighborhood,  the  same  conditions  hold  true.  There 
is  a  popular  side  of  the  side  streets  also.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  finished  sidewalk  only  on  one  side  of  the  street.  Put  your 
pharmacy  where  the  most  people  pass  it,  getting  a  corner 
store  if  it  is  possible. 

Do  not  put  your  store  on  a  side  street  just  for  the  sake  of 
saving  a  few  dollars  on  the  rent.  A  bright,  attractive,  well- 
arranged  store  on  the  principal  street  is  one  step  towards 
success.  Of  course  there  are  extremes  in  rent  that  you  should 
not  countenance,  but  a  matter  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
more  for  the  rent  of  a  store  on  the  principal  street  should 
not  be  a  big  enough  barrier  to  force  you  to  decide  in  favor 
of  the  side  street  location.  Some  big  syndicates  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  branch  stores  in  different  towns  send 
men  to  look  over  the  towns.  They  spend  a  week  or  so  in 
each.  town.    They  post  themselves  at  different  comers  of  the 
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streets  and  count  the  pedestrians,  automobiles,  and  teams, 
during  different  hours  of  the  day.  They  notice  which  location 
has  the  rush  crowd,  and  which  has  the  steady  crowd.  They 
notice  the  number  of  farmers'  wagons  on  the  streets,  they 
make  note  of  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory and  learn  as  nearly  as  they  can  how  many  trade  in 
the  town,  or  trade  in  a  nearby  town,  or  with  mail-order  houses. 

They  note  the  condition  of  the  industries  of  the  town, 
whether  of  a  diversified  nature  or  all  of  one  kind.  Whether 
locally  owned  or  owned  by  outsiders  w^ho  may  move  them 
away  at  any  time.  They  take  notice  of  the  stores,  they  shop 
in  them  to  see  the  way  the  people  are  handled  and  to  get  a 
line  on  the  buying  capacity  of  the  people.  The  prosperity 
of  the  town  is  considered,  wiiether  it  is  going  ahead  or  falling 
back,  whether  the  percentage  of  idleness  is  small  or  large, 
whether  the  towm  has  had  serious  labor  strikes,  if  the  general 
appearance  of  the  town  and  its  suburbs  looks  progressive 
and  thrifty.  These  big  syndicates  feel  that  when  they  have 
secured  the  right  ioYm  and  the  right  location  in  the  town, 
they  have  two  strong  assets  for  their  branch  store. 

If  the  syndicates  believe  in  this  preliminary  survey  of  a 
town  and  store  location,  why  should  not  every  pharmacist  be 
equally  painstaking?  It  is  well  to  look  over  your  home  town 
first,  and  see  w^hat  the  possibilities  are  there.  It  will  cost 
you  less  to  live  there  than  in  some  other  to"wn,  your  acquaint- 
ances will  stand  by  you  and  be  an  asset  at  the  beginning. 
Some  people  do  better  in  a  strange  town  than  in  their  own. 
In  their  home  town  their  enemies  will  try  to  make  trouble  for 
them,  their  relatives  will  expect  goods  at  cost,  and  their  friends 
will  ahvays  be  looking  for  extra  treatment,  ten  per  cent, 
discounts,  or  Christmas  presents.  Look  over  desirable  loca- 
tions, both  in  strange  towns  and  your  own,  then  you  will  be 
better  able ,  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each.       • 

To  be  a  good  merchant  you  should  develop  a  capacity  for 
judging  locations.  The  big  syndicates  make  a  bid  for  the  best 
location  and  if  they  cannot  get  that  they  take  the  next  best 
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and  failing  in  that  then  they  skip  that  town  and  go  to  another 
one.  Their  motto  runs  about  like  this:  "  Get  the  best,  the 
next  to  best,  or  stay  out  altogether." 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  big  drug  syndicates  to  cities  of 
35,000  and  over,  the  desirable  locations  in  these  cities  are  con- 
trolled by  branch  stores  of  these  big  syndicates.  This  con- 
dition has  a  tendency  to  force  new  pharmacies  to  locate  on 
side  streets  or  in  residential  sections,  or  in  smaller  towns  where 
but  little  or  no  competition  exists. 

Before  deciding  on  a  location  its  possibilities  should  be 
studied.  How  many  houses  are  there  near  it?  How  many 
people  live  in  the  circle  to  be  reached  by  your  location  before 
that  circle  touches  the  circle  of  your  nearest  competitor? 
Are  these  people  wage  earners  ?  Are  they  steadily  employed  ? 
What  percentage  of  them  will  trade  at  your  store?  "Will 
their  average  purchase  be  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  cents?  If 
2000  people  live  in  this  circle  and  you  manage  to  get  ten 
per  cent,  of  them,  or  200  as  daily  customers  with  an  average 
purchase  of  twenty  cents,  which  would  make  the  daily  sales 
forty  dollars,  can  you  make  a  good  living  on  such  sales? 
How  much  will  your  expenses  be?  Your  rent  (which  should 
also  be  figured  if  you  own  the  building),  light,  heat,  help, 
insurance,  taxes,  incidentals,  telephone,  repairs,  supplies, 
charity,  advertising,  printing,  your  own  salary,  interest  on 
borrowed  money  or  mortgage?  After  paying  all  these  what 
will  be  left  for  your  net  income  or  to  be  used  in  further 
development  of  the  business?  Has  the  locality  near  your 
store  reached  its  fidl  development  or  will  it  continue  to 
grow?  What  business  do  the  banks  do?  How  busy  are  the 
stores?     How  many  clerks  do  they  employ? 

There  are  a  good  many  questions  you  should  ask  yourself 
before  reaching  a  final  decision  as  to  the  location  of  your 
pharmacy.  After  careful  consideration,  with  plenty  of 
thought  applied  to  all  the  problems  of  location,  you  have 
made  your  decision,  you  feel  more  sure  of  your  ground, 
because  you  have  made  your  choice  after  due  deliberation  and 
not  in  hap-hazard  style  or  undue  haste.    You  know  just  why 
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you  chose  that  particular  location  and  your  mind  is  at  ease. 

Buying  An  Est.vblished  Business. — The  same  method  of 
investigation  should  be  followed  if  you  intend  to  buy  out 
an  established  business.  Find  out  all  about  the  neighborhood 
— the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  store  and  how  long  it  has  to 
run  and  if  it  can  be  renewed — the  former  reputation  of  the 
store — the  bona-fide  sales  for  the  past  year  or  two — the 
accurate  inventory — the  depreciation  of  the  fixtures — the  list 
of  unpaid  accounts  due  by  the  store. 

This  latter  is  very  important.  Be  sure  that  all  the  unpaid 
accounts  are  accurately  listed,  otherwise  you  wull  be  paying 
out  money  for  unpaid  bills  for  several  years.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  had  a  bitter  experience.  He  bought  a  pharmacy  in 
the  suburbs.  The  former  owner  gave  him  a  list  of  the  unpaid 
accounts.  It  developed  later  that  his  accounting  methods 
were  so  loose  that  he  omitted  many  claims  which  were  satis- 
factorily proven  so  that  the  new  proprietor  told  the  writer 
that  he  was  paying  up  unlisted  unpaid  accounts  for  a  year, 
amounting  to  about  $1200.  So  the  pharmacy  cost  him  $1200 
more  than  the  price  agreed  upon.  The  writer  knows  another 
pharmacist  who  had  a  similar  experience  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Massachusetts. 

About  the  Lease. — Get  a  lease  from  the  landlord  and 
don't  forget  to  read  the  lease  before  you  sign  it.  It  is  far 
better  to  know  then  what  you  are  going  to  sign  than  to  find 
out  a  few  years  later  that  the  lease  contained  a  clause  or 
clauses  that  had  you  known  it,  you  would  have  thought  twice 
before  signing  it.  IMany  landlords  refuse  to  give  leases,  so 
if  you  happen  to  get  this  kind  of  a  landlord  have  your 
store  equipped  so  that  you  can  go  traveling  at  short  notice. 
Ordinarily  a  landlord  won't  turn  out  a  weU-conducted  store, 
but  they  want  the  best  returns  on  their  building,  and  if 
somebody  else  wants  your  location  and  is  willing  to  pay  extra 
for  it,  then  the  landlord  becomes  a  cold  blooded  business 
man,  and  you  are  asked  to  meet  the  advance  or  vacate.  The 
landlords  don't  hesitate  to  raise  the  rent  of  unleased  stores 
"without  the  slightest  provocation.    If  you  have  a  lease  your 
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rent  is  sure  to  be  the  same  during  the  term  of  the  lease,  and 
you  can  have  a  clause  inserted  that  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  you  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  re-leasing  at  the  same 
rent. 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  distinct  understanding  with 
the  landlord  as  to  his  part  of  fixing  up  the  store.  If  he  is 
to  put  in  the  ceiling  and  floor  and  keep  the  ceiling  repaired 
and  painted,  also  the  outside  front  of  the  store  painted,  have 
the  agreement  so  understood  that  there  will  be  no  wrangling 
about  it  later.  Many  landlords  voluntarily  offer  to  put  in 
the  floor  and  ceiling,  also  the  shelving  and  partitions  needed 
in  the  basement,  and  keep  the  outside  front  of  the  store 
properly  painted.  Other  landlords  won't  do  anything.  It 
is  advisable  to  get  them  to  do  as  much  as  possible,  also  to 
have  an  understanding  as  to  their  position  regarding  repairs 
that  may  be  necessary  in  future  years.  Landlords  should  aid 
a  pharmacist  tenant  as  much  as  possible,  but  they  won't,  and 
the  pharmacist  with  a  good  landlord  has  a  prize  that  ought 
to  be  appreciated. 

Ventilation  and  Sanitation. — Arrange  with  your  land- 
lord about  the  plumbing  and  ventilating,  as  well  as  the  heat- 
ing of  the  store.  Be  sure  that  the  plumbing  is  modem  and 
sanitary.  If  the  outlet  to  the  main  sewer  is  too  small  you 
w411  have  trouble  all  the  time  with  the  water  backing  up 
and  running  over  in  your  sink,  A  store  should  be  w^ell 
ventilated  even  if  it  requires  an  extra  window  to  be  put  in. 
The  heating  should  be  such  as  to  get  an  even  heat  through- 
out the  store.  From  sixty-five  to  sixty-eight  degrees  is  about 
the  right  store  temperature.  The  customers  are  warmly  clad 
when  they  come  in  and  they  won't  stop  to  look  around  if 
the  store  is  too  hot  and  stuffy.  A  poorly  ventilated  store 
has  a  tendency  to  make  the  clerks  feel  dopey. 

Don't  forget  the  water  rates.  Some  landlords  pay  them, 
some  don't.  Find  out  your  landlord's  stand  on  the  matter. 
If  you  have  to  pay  for  them  see  that  your  water  meter  is 
your  own  and  not  have  some  office  upstairs  connected  with 
it  and  you  paying  for  it.    Take  the  same  precaution  with  the 
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gas  meter,  or  else  you'll  find  out  some  day  that  the  meter  in 
your  cellar  connects  with  the  gas  pipes  in  one  or  two  offices 
upstairs  and  you  are  paying  the  gas  bills  for  yourself  and 
some  office  tenants  over  you.  This  may  seem  a  small  matter, 
yet  the  writer  knows  of  some  store-keepers  that  were  in  this 
position  for  some  time  before  discovering  it. 

Another  thing,  always  read  your  gas  meter,  electric  meter 
and  water  meter.  If  you  don't  understand  it,  follow  the 
company's  agent  when  he  takes  the  reading  and  he  will  show 
you.  Compare  your  figures  every  month  with  those  of  the 
company's.  These  precautions  should  not  be  overlooked.  Be- 
fore you  put  your  name  on  the  lease,  be  sure  that  the  landlord 
delivers  the  store  to  you  in  immaculate  shape  and  all  agree- 
ments as  to  future  improvements  have  been  specifically  stated 
and  understood. 

What  Class  of  Trade  to  Cater  to. — Now  comes  the  out- 
line of  policy.  Your  choice  of  location  and  your  knowledge 
of  the  circle  of  people  who  will  trade  at  your  store,  should 
show  you  what  class  or  classes  to  cater  to.  It  is  usually  better 
to  cater  to  only  two  classes — either  the  rich  class  and  middle 
class,  or  the  poor  class  and  middle  class,  preferably  the  latter. 
It  requires  less  stock,  and  less  investment  to  cater  to  the  poor 
and  middle  classes.  They  pay  cash  and  are  the  best  spenders. 
The  rich  class  as  a  rule  run  accounts  and  pay  only  about  twice 
a  year,  and,  anyway,  they  usually  make  their  big  purchases 
in  the  large  pharmacies  in  the  nearest  large  city  to  where 
they  live.  Many  goods  purchased  for  the  middle  class  are 
equally  appropriate  for  the  rich  class.  Generally  speaking, 
the  rich  class  in  a  small  city  buy  at  a  pharmacy  only  the  goods 
necessary  for  their  immediate  needs. 

The  majority  of  pharmacies  then  should  cater  to  the 
middle  and  poor  classes,  regardless  of  their  religious  prefer- 
ences. You  shouldn't  bother  your  head  about  the  religion  of 
your  customers.  They  may  be  Baptists,  Unitarians.  Episco- 
palians, Catholics,  Hebrews,  Presbyterians,  Spiritualists, 
Christian  Scientists,  or  of  other  denominations.  They  earn  their 
money  honestly  and  yon  are  in  business  to  get  their  money, 
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and  the  money  of  one  is  as  good  as  that  of  the  other.  They 
should  all  receive  equal  treatment. 

What  Will  Your  Profit  Be. — Having  decided  on  the 
classes  to  cater  to,  the  second  step  in  your  outline  of  policy 
should  be  to  fix  your  percentage  of  expense  and  percentage 
of  gross  profit,  both  figured  from  gross  sales,  not  from  cost.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  200  customers  per  day  with  an  average 
purchase  of  twenty  cents,  your  daily  sales  will  be  forty  dollars. 
Then  you  should  say  to  yourself,  "I  will  buy  my  goods  and 
mark  them  so  as  to  make  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent, 
gross  profit,  and  will  allow  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
sales  for  expenses  (which  will  include  my  own  salary),  then  I 
will  have  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  sales  left  as 
net  earnings  on  my  investment  over  and  above  my  salary. 
This  I  can  put  in  the  bank  or  leave  in  the  business  for  the 
purchase  of  more  stock,  or  to  add  a  new  department,  or  for 
general  development  of  my  store. ' ' 

Then  your  forty  dollars  sales  per  day  would  split  up  like 
this:  Thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  would  be  thirteen 
dollars  and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents,  w^hich  would  be 
the  gross  profits  or  the  amount  received  for  the  goods  over  and 
above  what  they  cost  you.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  forty 
dollars  is  ten  dollars,  which  is  the  amount  of  expenses — the 
cost  of  running  the  store.  The  gross  profit,  thirteen  dollars 
and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents,  minus  the  expenses,  ten 
dollars,  leaves  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  and  one-third 
cents,  the  net  profit  which  is  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  of 
the  total  sales  of  forty  dollars. 

Now  you  say:  "Besides  my  salary  which  I  figure  in  with 
my  expenses,  I  shall  receive  three  dollars  and  thirty-three  and 
one-third  cents  for  myself  every  day,  provided  I  can  get  200 
customers  to  spend  twenty  cents  each  at  my  store  every  day. 

"To  make  this  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  gross 
profit  on  my  sales  I  cannot  pay  more  than  two  dollars  a 
dozen  for  twenty-five-cent  articles,  four  dollars  a  dozen  for 
fifty-cent  articles  and  eight  dollars  a  dozen  for  one-dollar 
articles.     Therefore,  I  must  buy  the  best  goods  for  the  poor 
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and  middle  classes  that  I  can  get  at  these  figures  and  cannot 
go  above  these  figures  without  sacrificing  my  fixed  percentage 
of  gross  profit.  If  I  am  obliged  to  pay  more  than  these  figures 
for  some  goods,  I  will  ofi:'set  the  extra  price  by  marking  my 
side  lines  and  fancy  goods  at  a  figure  to  permit  me  a  return 
of  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  gross  profit.  This  will  help 
me  also  to  cover  slight  losses  and  deterioration  of  goods,  so 
my  gross  profit  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  and 
net  profits  of  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  total  sales 
will  not  be  disturbed,  and  I  will  allow  nothing  to  alter  these 
fixed  percentages." 

That  is  an  outline  of  policy,  and  every  pharmacist,  whether 
conducting  a  store  at  present  or  about  to  start  one,  should 
have  a  definite  outline  of  policy.  That  marks  the  channel 
in  which  your  ship  of  pharmacy  should  be  sailed.  If  you 
get  outside  the  channel  marks  you  will  soon  be  in  shallow 
water  and  your  ship  will  get  stuck  in  the  mud,  perhaps  so 
hard  that  the  referee  in  bankruptcy  may  have  to  be  secured 
as  pilot. 

Be  sure  and  keep  that  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  dif- 
ference between  your  gross  profits  and  your  percentage  ex- 
pense. That  is  an  open  space  of  w^ater  which  should  be 
kept  clear  and  nothing  allowed  to  encroach  upon  it.  If  you 
can  net  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.,  all  the  better,  and  the  quicker 
you  adopt  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  and  realize  it  the 
better  prepared  you  are  for  netting  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent. 
You  will  have  to  "go  some,"  however,  to  net  eight  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  and  keep  it  there.  This  w^ill  be  gone  into 
at  greater  length  in  the  chapter  on  commercial  arithmetic. 

A  brief  summary  of  this  chapter  proves  that  no  phannacy 
should  be  established  without  proper  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  the  location,  a  specific  understanding  with  the  land- 
lord, or  without  having  a  definite  outline  of  policy  which 
includes  the  classes  of  people  to  be  catered  to — the  kind  of 
goods  required  for  these  classes — the  price  to  be  paid  for 
these  goods — a  fixed  percentage  of  gross  profit,  expense,  and 
net  profit — and  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  conditions 
included  in  the  outline  of  policy  should  be  strictly  observed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Planning  a  Pharmacy. 

In  possession  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  possibilities 
of  your  location,  a  definite  outline  of  policy,  you  should  be 
able  to  plan  your  store  intelligently  and  make  the  best  use 
of  the  available  floor  space  and  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of 
the  right  number  and  the  right  kind  of  show-eases,  tables, 
and  fixtures.  You  should  use  your  imagination  and  see  in 
your  mind  just  how  your  store  should  look  when  completed, 
where  the  show-cases  will  be,  and  how  many  are  needed  for 
the  proper  display  of  the  kind  of  goods  necessary  for  the 
classes  of  people  you  have  decided  to  cater  to. 

About  Fixtures. — You  should  consult  with  some  good 
local  architect  or  contractor  or  with  some  good,  reliable  con- 
cern, that  makes  a  specialty  of  planning  and  equipping  a 
pharmacy.  You  should  use  your  own  judgment  a  great  deal 
in  planning  your  store  and  not  depend  too  much  on  the 
plans  of  the  architect,  contractor,  or  special  pharmacy  fixtures 
concern.  You  have  studied  your  proposition  carefullj^,  know 
just  the  kind  of  goods  needed,  the  number  of  show-cases  re- 
quired, the  amount  of  capital  at  your  disposal  that  can  be 
spared  for  the  purchase  of  fixtures,  the  possibilities  of  the 
location,  and  should  have  considerable  to  say  and  ought  to 
be  in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  contracting  concern  just 
about  what  you  want  and  to  refuse  to  accept  what  you  don't 
need. 

In  purchasing  fixtures  you  should  realize  that  they  can 
not  be  turned  over  into  money  like  stock.  What  money  is 
invested  in  fixtures  never  comes  back.  Fixtures  don't  pay  a 
profit,  in  fact  they  decrease  in  value  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  year,  so  at  the  end  of  ten  years  their  cost  value  is 
so  small  that  many  pharmacists  never  include  them  in  their 
inventor}'.  Another  thing  about  fixtures  is — banks  and  loan 
agencies  will  loan  but  little  money  on  them,  usually  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  value,  but  they  will  loan  on 
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stock,  for  stock  is  movable,  has  a  definite  value,  and  is  about 
as  good  to  one  pharmacy  as  another.  It  is  a  staple  com- 
modity with  a  known  market  value.  Stock  turns  over  several 
times  a  year,  in  fact,  that  is  where  the  profits  of  the  pharmacy 
are  derived,  from  frequent  turn-overs  of  stock.  Too  much  of 
the  available  capital  should  not  be  invested,  then,  in  fixtures. 

High  priced  fixtures  require  high  priced  show-cases,  high 
priced  goods,  to  give  the  right  balance  of  tone  to  the  whole 
store.  As  most  pharmacies  appeal  to  the  mass  rather  than 
to  the  class,  expensive  fixtures  are  good  things  to  let  alone. 
They  can  be  left  to  those  pharmacies  with  unlimited  capital 
and  favored  with  liigh-class  trade  or  which  enjoy  a  high-class 
location.  You  should  "go  light"  on  the  subject  of  fixtures 
and  buy  only  such  as  are  adequate  for  your  actual  present 
needs.  You  will  find  that  the  first  critics  of  expensive  fixtures 
would  be  your  own  customers.  It  seems  to  be  true  of  human 
nature  that  the  customers  of  your  pharmacy  know,  or  seem 
to  know,  all  about  your  capital,  ability  and  possibilities  of 
your  store  and  if  your  store  is  equipped  out  of  proportion  to 
the  demands  of  the  location,  your  own  customers  are  the 
first  to  notice  it  and  they  feel  skeptical  as  to  your  good  judg- 
ment in  general. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  who  conducts  a  first-class  barber 
shop,  recently  laid  out  considerable  money  on  improvements. 
The  entire  shop  was  renovated,  new  up-to-date  appliances 
added,  without  any  increase  in  the  prices  to  patrons.  A  few 
months  after  the  extensive  improvements  were  finished  the 
writer,  after  complimenting  the  splendid  appearance  of  the 
shop,  asked  the  proprietor  if  it  paid  him  to  lay  out  so  much 
money,  and  he  replied  something  like  this:  "No,  sir,  it  didn't 
pay  me  to  do  it.  A  few  days  after  the  improvements  were 
completed  four  customers  called  and  demanded  their  mugs, 
declaring  that  the  shop  was  getting  too  high-toned  for  them. 
Furthermore,  business  has  not  increased  one  bit,  if  anything, 
it  has  fallen  off.  I  think  by  putting  out  so  much  money  on 
improvements  the  people  got  the  idea  that  I  was  making  too 
much  money,  so  they  probably  transferred  their  patronage 
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to  some  shop   that  they  thought  needed   their  trade  more 
than  I  did." 

Your  pharmacy  can  be  made  pretty  and  attractive  without 
expensive  fixtures.  The  key-note  to  consider  in  them  is 
uniformity — in  color,  style,  and  measurements.  Their  con- 
venience and  service  should  not  be  the  only  things  con- 
sidered, for  their  appearance  is  important,  as  so  much  de- 
pends nowadays  on  proper  display  and  balance.  Then  their 
adaptability  to  your  surroundings  should  be  considered.  Fix- 
tures of  white  wood,  with  several  coats  of  zinc  and  lead 
white  paint,  with  a  finish  of  white  enamel,  is  appropriate 
for  a  dark  store.  This  was  the  kind  of  fixtures  in  the  writer's 
store.  It  is  a  fearful  job  to  keep  them  immaculate.  They 
brighten  up  a  store,  however,  and  make  a  good  background 
for  the  different-colored  preparations  in  the  shelf-bottles  and 
the  vari-colored  wrappers  of  the  patent  medicines.  Hard- 
wood fixtures  finished  in  the  natural  wood  are  desirable,  more 
so  than  to  have  them  stained.  The  natural  wood  grows 
dark  in  time.  Dark-colored  fixtures  are  appropriate  for  a 
bright  store,  light-colored  ones  for  a  dark,  gloomy  store. 

You  should  not  allow  expensive  fixtures,  plate  glass  mir- 
rors, etc.,  to  be  forced  upon  you  when  you  know  that  your 
own  finances  and  the  possibilities  of  your  location  do  not 
warrant  their  purchase.  A  fixture  concern  that  is  fair  should 
not  allow  such  a  condition,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion  it 
shows  poor  business  policy  on  their  part  if  they  sanction  any 
such  proceeding.  Before  making  your  final  decision,  be  sure 
that  you  have  carefully  considered  every  point  that  has  a 
bearing  on  the  best  display  of  goods  and  the  proper  balance 
of  the  store  in  general.  Order  your  fixtures  early,  as  it  is 
important  that  they  should  be  installed  before  your  goods 
begin  to  arrive. 

,  About  Soda  Fountains. — The  soda  fountain,  which  should 
not  be  too  costly,  as  the  styles  change  so  often,  should  be 
located  where  it  is  easily  accessible  from  the  street.  In  some 
pharmacies  it  is  on  the  left  and  in  others  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance.    It  is  important  that  it  be  located  on  the  side  that 
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will  be  natural  for  the  customers  to  expect  it.  In  some  of  the 
newer  stores  the  soda  fountain  is  placed  beyond  the  cigar  case 
or  beyond  both  the  cigar  and  candy  cases  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  argument  in  favor  of  this  location  is  that 
cigars  are  what  people  are  in  a  hurry  about  and  not  soda. 
Then,  too,  soda  customers  must  pass  the  cigar  and  candy  cases 
and  they  are  brought  near  the  middle  of  the  store. 

About  Lighting. — The  lighting  arrangement  should  be  so 
planned  as  to  have  the  lights  hang  over  the  show-cases  rather 
than  over  the  centre  of  the  store.  Then  the  goods  and  prices 
show  up  better.  Any  little  detail  that  contributes  even  in 
a  small  degree  to  the  better  display  of  goods  tends  to  increase 
the  sales,  for  well-displayed  goods  partly  sell  themselves.  The 
matter  of  lighting  is  one  of  the  big  items  of  expense  to  a 
pharmacy,  as  it  is  open  so  many  hours  of  every  evening  in  the 
w^eek.  The  lighting  should  be  adequate  and  should  not  be 
stinted  too  far.  A  well-lighted  store  is  a  good  advertisement 
in  itself. 

By  having  each  lamp  equipped  with  a  separate  switch 
or  cord,  with  a  little  care,  the  lighting  expense  can  be  kept 
at  minimum.  During  the  late  hours  of  the  evening  when 
trade  is  light  or  on  stormy  nights,  several  of  the  lights  can 
be  turned  off.  All  these  points  should  be  thought  of  before 
the  lighting  system  is  installed.  It  will  save  re-wiring  and 
tearing  up  things  later  on.  There  should  be  no  dark  comers 
in  your  store  at  night.  Ground  glass  globes  are  better  than 
clear  glass.  They  give  a  softer  light  and  are  not  so  dazzling. 
Hooded  lights  are  better  for  the  windows,  because  they  throw 
the  light  dowTi  on  the  goods  rather  than  through  the  glass 
into  the  street.  The  goods  rather  than  the  street  is  what 
you  are  interested  in. 

About  Signs. — An  electric  sign  is  a  good  advertisement, 
if  you  have  a  good  place  to  put  one.  Its  value  lies  in  how 
clearly  it  can  be  read  and  how  many  people  will  see  it.  The 
script  type  of  letters  for  electric  signs  is  not  advisable.  A 
friend  of  the  writer,  who  is  proprietor  of  a  large  department 
store,  put  a  lot  of  money  into  a  sign  of  this  character,  and 
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he  doesn't  like  it.  It  is  not  legible  enough  to  suit  him.  The 
plain  letters  are  much  better.  Be  sure  to  put  your  electric 
sign  where  it  will  have  the  best  circulation — be  seen  by  the 
greatest  number  of  people — then  you  wall  get  adequate  re- 
turns on  your  investment,  for  electric  signs  are  rather  ex- 
pensive, unless  you  happen  to  be  in  a  town  where  the  ' '  electric 
sign  flat  rate  lighting  contract"  is  in  force.  Your  regular 
sign  over  your  store  should  have  a  row  of  hooded  lights  above 
it,  otherwise  it  will  be  hard  to  read  at  night.  It  is  better 
to  keep  the  window  glass  clear  rather  than  have  gold  or 
enamel  signs  on  it. 

The  front  of  your  store  should  be  distinctive,  different 
from  the  stores  near  you.  Either  in  the  color  of  the  paint, 
the  arrangement  of  the  windows,  or  the  character  of  the 
signs.  If  the  window  arrangement  is  not  satisfactory, 
perhaps  the  landlord  wdll  change  it  for  you.  If  he  don't 
you  can  afford  to  go  halves  with  him  on  the  cost  of  it,  if 
you  have  a  lease.  If  a  telephone  pole  obstructs  the  view  of 
your  store  front  make  a  complaint  about  it  and  you  can  get 
it  removed.  If  there  is  room  at  the  side  of  the  window,  erect 
a  bulletin-board  upon  which  you  can  enter  special  bargains, 
weather  indications,  base-ball  and  foot-baU  scores,  election  re- 
turns, etc.  Get  the  people  in  the  habit  of  looking  at  that 
bulletin-board  every  time  they  pass. 

About  Cash  Registers. — A  cash  register  is  an  indis- 
pensable article  for  a  pharmacy.  You  will  need  one,  but  go  in 
light.  The  multiple  drawer  register  of  improved  type,  that 
has  a  drawer  for  each  clerk,  teUs  which  clerk  took  in  the 
mutilated  coins,  which  one  made  the  mistake  in  changing  a  bill, 
which  one  forgot  to  charge  a  credit  sale  or  credit  a  payment  is 
not  the  register  for  you  at  the  start  unless  you  actually  need 
it.  A  less  expensive  register,  provided  it  meets  your  require- 
ments, is  much  better  for  you  to  buy. 

The  best  way  to  do  is  this:  When  the  salesman  explains 
the  different  kinds  of  registers  choose  the  one  you  think  is  best 
adapted  to  your  needs.     Then  you  will  realize  that  you  can 
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afford  to  let  the  $500  register  wait  until  you  have  established 
a  well-paying  store  and  by  that  time  you  will  know  better 
just  what  kind  of  a  register  you  want.  The  writer  commends 
the  cash  register.  It  is  a  mercantile  weapon  that  you  cannot 
get  along  without.  It  will  save  you  at  least  a  dollar  a  day. 
It  also  saves  time,  assures  a  good  method  of  handling  and 
recording  sales,  and  acts  as  a  check  on  dishonest  clerks.  But 
don't  cripple  yourself  at  the  start  by  carrying  the  burden 
of  heavy  payments  on  an  expensive  cash  register. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Arrangement  of  a  Ph.vrmacy, 

Buying  the  Opening  Bills. — Having  decided  to  invest 
most  of  your  capital  in  stock,  you  are  now  ready  to  buy  your 
opening  bills  of  goods.  As  the  subject  of  buying  goods  will 
be  treated  at  greater  length  in  Chapter  XXIV,  only  such 
reference  to  it  will  be  made  here  as  seems  necessary  for  the 
exercise  of  proper  caution  in  buying  the  opening  stock.  For 
the  lack  of  this  proper  caution  many  pharmacists  have  on 
their  shelves  to-day  goods  that  appear  on  their  opening  in- 
voices perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

A  safe  guide  to  buying  opening  bills  is  to  enter  one- 
twelfth  dozen  at  the  top  of  the  order  sheets  and  write  ditto 
marks  under  it  for  all  the  items  in  the  order.  One-twelfth 
dozen  lots  of  all  the  necessaiy  articles  will  run  up  a  bill  of 
several  hundred  dollars  from  the  wholesaler  alone,  add  to 
this  the  many  articles  of  several  side  lines  and  the  cost  of 
the  opening  stock  runs  up  into  the  thousr,nds.  Most  stores 
are  located  where  they  can  replenish  their  stock  every  week 
and  the  demands  on  the  stock  the  first  law  weeks  after  the 
opening  will  prove  to  you  the  trend  of  your  trade. 

Glassware  and  Labels. — It  is  in  the  purchase  of  glass- 
ware and  labels  where  the  average  phannaeist  errs.     Labels 
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alone  tie  up  a  lot  of  money  and  it  isn't  saving  money  to  buy 
lUOO  labels  of  Tr.  Cinchona  or  some  label  rarely  used,  just 
because  the  labels  happen  to  be  a  little  cheaper  in  1000  lots 
than  in  250  lots.  Buy  the  small  lot,  and  it  is  better  still  to 
use  the  blank  labels  for  articles  rarely  put  up,  writing  the 
name  of  the  article  in  the  blank  space.  Buy  only  the  labels 
actually  needed  and  those  in  small  quantities.  Money  in. 
vested  in  labels  is  dead.  It  isn't  live  money  that  can  be 
turned  over  and  used  for  purchase  of  movable  goods.  So  it 
is  important  not  to  have  much  dead  capital  invested.  The 
label  catalogues  should  be  carefully  studied  and  after  you 
have  the  order  written  out,  go  through  it  again  and  cross  off 
every  label  that  you  can  possibly  get  along  without.  You 
will  throw  bouquets  at  yourself  in  later  years  if  you  adopt 
such  a  course. 

Lithographed  labels  are  the  better,  but  rather  expensive, 
and  have  to  be  bought  in  large  quantities.  Good  printed 
labels  are  neat  and  serviceable,  and  nowadays  when  the  per- 
centage strength  of  different  articles  is  required  to  appear 
on  the  labels  and  new  laws  frequently  passed,  changing  these 
requirements,  printed  labels  are  better,  at  least  at  first.  A 
good  way  to  enable  you  to  decide  this  question  satisfactorily 
is  to  write  your  opening  label  order  and  figure  up  the  amount 
for  printed  work  and  for  lithographed  work,  then  see  if  the 
difference  in  the  amounts  would  not  be  used  to  better 
advantage  in  buying  some  of  the  leading  tooth  pastes  or 
goods  that  turn  over  quickly  and  yield  a  profit.  The  goods 
that  the  difference  in  the  two  amounts  would  buy,  could  be 
turned  over  several  times  a  year,  yielding  a  good  profit. 

The  question  uppermost  in  your  mind  should  be  "How 
much  of  my  available  capital  can  I  reserve  for  investment  in 
goods  that  turn  over  quickly  and  pay  me  a  profit?"  By 
subordinating  other  problems  to  this  you  will  reason  that  your 
investment  in  articles  that  don't  turn  over  and  yield  a 
profit  must  always  be  the  minimum.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
nine  out  of  every  ten  pharmacists  if  they  had  it  to  do  over, 
w^ould  use  greater  care  in  their  opening  label  order. 
3 
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The  same  liolds  true  of  glassware.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  ease  lots  of  panel  and  odd  shaped  bottles  or  lettered 
ware.  The  staple  shapes  and  sizes  are  sufficient.  If  you 
must  have  fancy  sizes  and  shapes  buy  only  in  small  lots. 
Buy  ointment  jars  and  vials  sparingly,  until  you  find  out 
just  how  much  use  you  will  have  for  them. 

Store  Supplies. — You  don't  have  to  supply  every  phy- 
sician in  your  town  with  prescription  blanks  and  fancy 
leather  eases.  Confine  your  efforts  in  that  direction  to  those 
physicians  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  including,  of 
course,  those  of  the  profession  who  are  your  intimate  friends, 
or  from  whom  you  expect  at  least  a  share  of  their  patronage. 
Laboratory  utensils  should  be  confined  to  those  of  common 
every-day  use.  As  the  business  grows  new  utensils  can  be 
added  gradually. 

The  store  stationery  should  be  neat  and  daint}',  without 
too  much  copy. 

Shelf  Bottles  to  the  Eear. — With  the  advance  of  the 
commercial  side  of  pharmacj^  comes  a  tendency  to  relegate 
to  the  rear  of  the  store  all  the  shelf-bottles,  on  the  ground 
that  the  space  usually  apportioned  to  them  can  be  put  to 
better  advantage  by  displaying  goods  that  suggest  a  purchase 
and  turn  over  quickly.  Most  of  the  cut  price  stores  in  the 
large  cities  have  adopted  this  plan  and  their  shelf  bottles 
may  be  found  either  at  the  extreme  rear  of  the  store  or  very 
near  it. .  Many  pharmacists  oppose  this  new  idea.  Shelf 
bottles  are  a  pretty  sight  in  a  pharmacy,  with  all  their  vari- 
colored preparations,  but  they  don't  sell  goods.  If  the  store 
is  small  the  usual  shelf  bottle  space  can  be  employed  for  a 
display  of  goods  that  sell  every  day  of  the  year,  and  as  a 
pharmacist  is  in  business  for  profit,  whatever  means  tends  to 
increase  that  profit  may  be  used.  Besides,  shelf  bottles  near 
the  rear  of  the  store  are  more  readily  accessible  to  the 
laboratory  and  label  case. 

It  is  a  question  for  you  to  decide  and  your  decision 
can  be  hastened  by  weighing  the  arguments  on  both  sides  as 
pertains  to  your  locality.  If  your  rent  is  high  and  your  store 
small,  you  should  have  no  hesitancy  about  putting  the  shelf 
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bottles  in  the  rear,  and  using  their  usual  space  for  the  display 
of  your  own  preparations  or  other  good  selling  articles, 
which  help  to  sell  themselves  by  means  of  their  prominence 
of  display.  You  cannot  figure  on  much  increased  business 
to  shelf  bottles  display  as  they  do  not  continually  suggest 
a  purchase.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  common  articles 
like  borax,  alum,  blue  vitriol,  sulphur,  essence  of  pepper- 
mint, all  the  contents  of  the  shelf  bottles  are  like  Greek  to 
the  customers,  and  as  they  cannot  read  the  labels,  the  goods 
do  not  suggest  a  purchase.  The  pharmacy  of  the  present  and 
future  will  have  but  few  shelf  bottles  and  those  will  be 
relegated  to  the  rear  of  the  front  store  or  to  the  back  room 
near  the  prescription  department. 

In  any  case,  shelf  bottles  should  be  purchased  sparingly. 
They  tie  up  a  lot  of  capital  that  cannot  be  turned  over.  The 
seldom  used  tinctures,  essences,  elixirs  and  pharmaceuticals 
can  be  kept  in  regular  glass  bottles,  using  shelf  bottles  only 
for  preparations  constantly  used.  Check  up  your  shelf  bottle 
order  several  times  before  sending  it  in,  and  don't  be  afraid 
to  draw  the  pencil  through  several  items. 

Arranging  Departments. — Every  department  cannot 
occupy  the  front  places  in  your  store,  so  reserve  those  best 
places  for  the  kinds  of  goods  that  appeal  especially  to  the 
majority  of  your  customers,  then  every  time  they  come  in 
and  start  looking  around  there  is  always  something  getting 
in  front  of  their  eye  to  remind  them  that  they  need  just 
such  an  article  or  articles. 

The  position  each  line  of  goods  is  to  occupy  in  the  store 
should  be  carefully  thought  out.  Goods  that  are  apt  to  sell 
well  just  from  the  fact  that  they  are  seen,  should  be  placed 
in  show-cases  or  on  top  of  them,  where  they  will  readily  catch 
the  customer's  eye  the  minute  he  gets  inside  the  door. 
Articles  of  general  use  hj  everyone  should  be  where  they 
are  constantly  suggesting  their  purchase  to  every  customer. 
If  the  locality  of  the  store  and  the  class  of  customers  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  large  perfumery  and  toilet  water  trade, 
give  this  department  a  prominent  location. 

The  arrangement  of  a  pharmacy  is  of  greater  importance 
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than  the  average  pharmacist  accords  it.  If  a  pharmacy  that 
was  arranged  on  a  well  thought  out  plan  could  be  compared 
with  one  in  the  near  vicinity  that  had  a  haphazard  arrange- 
ment the  difference  in  favor  of  the  former  would  be  very 
marked,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  atore  would  get  the 
more  business  and  be  the  more  attractive.  Another  feature 
of  the  thought-out-in-advance  plan  is  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  goods  is  more  apt  to  be  permanent,  that  is,  when  the 
goods  are  apportioned  a  certain  position,  they  will  occupy 
that  position  for  a  long  time.  This  is  especially  important 
as  regards  chemicals,  pills,  tablets,  pharmaceuticals,  and  shelf 
bottles.  They  should  not  be  moved  about  frequently.  They 
should  hold  their  original  position  as  long  as  possible,  then 
their  place  is  always  known  and  you  can  put  your  hand  on 
any  article,  even  in  the  dark,  as  you  know  just  the  place  it 
should  occupy. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  goods  affected  by  seasons 
should  be  changed  so  as  to  occupy  front  positions  during 
their  best  selling  seasons,  this  also  holds  true  of  specialties 
and  your  own  preparations.  Patent  medicines  group  them- 
selves naturally — blood  medicines  together — liniments  together 
— dyspepsia  remedies  together,  etc.  As  much  of  the  stock  as 
possible  should  be  in  sight,  not  only  because  it  makes  the 
store  look  as  though  it  was  carrying  a  big  stock,  but  enables 
the  customers  to  see  perhaps  the  very  thing  they  need  and 
were  trying  to  think  of.  Glass  doors  are  therefore  better 
than  wooden  doors  for  lockers  that  come  in  view  of  the 
customers.  Goods  liable  to  deteriorate  by  exposure  to  light, 
heat  or  moisture  should  be  knowTi,  and  the  most  suitable  place 
accorded  them  as  needed  for  their  best  preservation. 

Whatever  shelving  needed  in  the  cellar  should  be  in 
position  before  the  goods  arrive;  this  facilitates  the  distribu- 
tion of  goods  apportioned  to  the  cellar.  Don't  put  away 
any  goods  without  the  cost  mark  and  the  selling  price  marked 
on  them.  It  is  humiliating  when  a  brother  pharmacist  comes 
in  to  buy  a  bottle  of  something  he  is  temporarily  out  of,  to 
tell  him  "what  does   this   cost,   thirty- four   or  thirty-eight 
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cents  ?  there  is  no  mark  on  it, "  or  to  keep  a  customer  waiting 
until  you  find  out  whether  an  article  sells  for  forty-five  or 
fifty  cents. 

Summarizing  the  main  points  of  this  chapter  proves  the 
advisability  of  buying  opening  bills  of  goods,  including  labels, 
glassware,  stationery,  store  supplies,  drugs  and  medicines  in 
small  lots — of  apportioning  the  largest  part  of  your  capital 
to  the  purchase  of  goods  that  turn  over  quickly  and  yield  a 
good  profit — of  arranging  the  stock  and  shelf  bottles  on  a 
well-thought-out-in-advance  plan,  keeping  in  mind  the  sug- 
gestive power  and  salesmanship  of  goods  well  displayed  in 
accessible  positions — of  the  proper  utilization  of  floor  and  wall 
space — of  the  careful  checking  of  all  invoices  and  the  accurate 
marking  of  prices  on  every  article.  A  careful  attention  to 
these  points  assures  economy  of  time — increased  sales — less 
deterioration  of  goods — quick  moving  stock — and  in  general 
an  attractive,  well-balanced  and  businesslike  pharmacy. 


DIVISION  II 

PRESENT   AND    FUTURE    PROBLEMS 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Preliminary  Problems. 

The  Store  Name. — ^Your  own  name  is  the  best  name  to 
give  your  store.  Some  stores  are  named  from  their  color, 
their  location  in  the  town,  or  the  street  on  which  they  are 
located.  The  Green  Pharmacy — The  White  Pharmacy — The 
Twentieth  Century  Pharmacy — The  Central  Pharmacy — The 
Broad  Street  Pharmacy — The  Mariner's  Pharmacy — The 
People's  Pharmacy,  etc.  The  writer's  store  was  named  The 
"White  Drug  Store,  by  the  group  of  men  who  started  it,  on 
account  of  its  being  finished  in  white  and  gold.  Brock's 
Pharmacy — The    Davenport    Pharmacy — Litchfield's    Phar- 
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maey — Undenvood's  Pharmacy — The  Hutchinson  Pharmacy 
— are  stronger  names  and  designate  the  proper  proprietorship. 
The  location  may  be  closely  defined  such  as:  second  door 
from  the  Arlington  Hotel — third  door  east  of  j\Iain  and 
Summer — right  near  the  Aqueduct — across  the  park  from  the 
Post  Office — opposite  City  Hall — near  Union  Station — opposite 
Park  Street  Subway  Station,  etc. 

About  Insurance. — Of  course  you  will  carry  fire  insur- 
ance. Don't  try  to  reason  that  it  is  an  added  expense,  that 
you  never  had  any  relatives  or  friends  who  were  ever  burned 
out,  that  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  never  will 
have  a  fire.  It  is  the  poorest  kind  of  economy  to  neglect 
your  insurance  or  allow  the  policies  to  expire  wdthout  being 
renewed.  The  WTiter  knows  a  phannacist  who  decided  to 
drop  liis  insurance  for  one  year  in  order  to  cut  do^^Ti  his 
expenses,  and  a  few  months  after  the  expiration  of  the 
policies  his  store  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  he 
lost  everything.  The  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  are 
over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  annually,  and  your  turn 
to  be  burned  out  may  come  at  any  time.  The  wholesale 
druggist  who  extends  you  credit  will  ask  you  how  much 
insurance  you  carry.  He  has  other  commercial  risks  to  carry 
besides  taking  a  chance  on  your  uninsured  stock.  Besides  it 
Avould  reflect  on  your  business  ability  to  tell  your  wholesaler 
that  you  carry  no  insurance.  Never  mind  if  the  premium 
rate  is  high  in  the  building  you  are  in.  It  is  high  on  account 
of  its  great  risk. 

If  you  are  near  a  fire  station  where  there  is  no  chemical 
engine,  perhaps  you  can  co-operate  with  the  landlords  and 
tenants  of  your  vicinity  to  petition  the  city  government  to 
get  one.  That  will  reduce  your  premium  rate.  "Well  kept 
premises  help  to  reduce  the  premium  rate.  Send  for  an 
inspector  of  your  insurance  company,  he  will  tell  you  what 
to  do  to  get  your  premium  rate  lowered.  Do  not  be  afraid 
to  insure  for  a  good  sum.  If  you  carry  a  stock  of  $6000 
insure  it  for  at  least  $5000,  then  you  will  come  under  the 
provision  of  the  eighty  per  cent,  clause  in  the  policies,  which 
reads  as  follows: 
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EIGHTY  PER  CENT.  CLAUSE. 

[Copy  of  the  Clause.] 
"  It  is  a  part  of  the  consideration  of  this  policy,  and  the  basis 
upon  which  the  rate  of  premium  is  fixed,  that  tlie  assured  shall 
maintain  insurance  on  the  property  described  by  this  policy,  to  the 
extent  of  at  least  eighty  (80)  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cash  value 
thereof;  and  that  failing  so  to  do,  the  assured  shall  be  an  insurer 
to  the  extent  of  such  deficit,  and  to  that  extent  shall  bear  his,  her, 
or  their  j)roportion  of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  said  property. 
Provided,  however,  that  in  the  adjustment  of  any  loss  or  damage 
by  fire  on  stock  or  merchandise,  no  inventory  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  application  of  the  foregoing  clause  shall  be  required, 
unless  the  amount  of  damage  is  at  least  five  (5)  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  insurance  on  such  stock  or  merchandise.  It  is  expressly 
imderstood  and  agreed  that  in  case  there  shall  be  more  than  one  item 
or  division  in  the  form  of  this  policy,  this  clause  shall  apply  to  each 
and  every  item  or  division  separately." 

Effect  of  Co-Insurance. 
1.  The   Co-Insurance   Clause   has  no   effect   in  the   adjustment   of 
losses    under    either    of    the    following    circumstances;      that    is,    the 
assured   would    recover   the   same   amount,    in   case   of   loss,   as   under 
a  similar  policy  without  the  Co-Insurance  Clause: — 

(a)  When  the  guaranty  is  complied  with,  that  is,  when  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
guaranteed  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  insured  property  at  the 
time  of  the  loss. 

(Note. — This  is  true  whether  the  loss  be  partial  or  total.) 

EXAMPLE. 

The  80  per  cent.  Clause  being  attached  to  policies: — 

Value  of  property  insured $100,000 

Insurance  carried,  not  less  than 80,000 

Loss,  whatever  it  may  be,  say 30.000 

Amount  that  assured  would  receive 30,000 

(That  is,  the  assured  would  receive  the  amount  of  his  loss  up 
to  the  amount  of  his  policy.) 

(6)  When  the  loss  on  the  property  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than, 
the  guaranteed  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  insured  property  at 
the  time  of  the  loss. 

(Note. — This  is  true  whether  the  amount  carried  is  equal  to  the 
per  cent,  guaranteed  or  not,) 
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EXAMPLE. 

The  80  per  cent.  Clause  being  attached  to  policies:  — 

Value  of  property  insured $100,000 

Insurance,  any  amount,  say 40,000 

Loss,  not  less  than  80  per  cent.,  say 81,000 

Amount  that  assured  would  receive 40,000 

(That  is,  the  assured  would  receive  the  face  of  his  policy,  although 
he  did  not  carry  the  per  cent,  guaranteed,  because  his  loss  was  not 
less  than  that  per  cent.) 

.  2.  The  Co-Insurance  Clause  has  cm  effect  on  the  adjustment  of 
losses,  and  the  assured  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  with  the 
Companies  in  the  following  case  only: — 

{a)  When  hoth  the  loss  and  the  amount  of  insurance  carried 
are  less  than  the  guaranteed  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  tlie  insured 
property  at  the  time  of  the  loss. 

EXAMPLE. 

The  80  per  cent.  Clause  being  attached  to  policies: — 

Value  of  property  insured $100,000 

Insurance,  less  than  80  per  cent.,  say 60,000 

Loss,  also  less  than  80  per  cent.,  say 40.000 

Amount  that  assured  would  receive 30,000 

(That  is,  he  carries  three-fourths  of  what  he  guarantees,  and 
therefore   he   receives   three-fourths   of   his   loss.) 

3.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  Co-Insurance  Clause  does  not 
compel  the  assured  to  carry  the  per  cent,  named  in  the  Clause;  it 
does  not  compel  him  to  carry  any  particular  amount;  it  simply  is 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  assured  that  if  he  does  not  carry  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  any 
loss,  he  shall  be  considered  a  co-insurer,  and  will  bear  a  part  of  the 
loss    himself. 

Rates. 

4.  If  the  80  per  cent.  Clause  is  attached  to  policies,  risks  are 
written  at  printed  rate  witliout  ri-gard  to  the  amount  of  insurance 
that  is  actually  carried, 

5.  If  a  clause  is  attached  guaranteeing  70  per  cent,  or  more,  but 
less  than  80  per  cent.,  10  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  printed  rate. 

6.  If  a  clause  is  attached  g\iaranteeing  60  per  cent,  or  more,  but 
less  than  70  per  cent.,  20  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  printed  rate. 

7.  If  a  clause  is  attached  guaranteeing  ."lO  per  cent,  or  more,  but 
less  than  60  per  cent.,   30  per  cent,   is  added  to  the  printed  rate. 
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8.  If  a  clause  guaranteeing  less  than  50  per  cent,  is  attached, 
60  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  printed  rate. 

9.  If  no  Co-Insurance  Clause  is  attached,  50  per  cent,  is  added 
to  the  printed  rate. 

10.  Where  90  per  cent.,  or  more,  is  guaranteed,  allowances  in 
rate  are  made,  according  to  circumstances,  particulars  of  which  will 
be  furnished  at  the  office. 

11.  Briefly,  the  rate  is  determined  by  the  per  cent,  guaranteed  in 
the  policy,  and  is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  amount  actually  carried. 
If  the  80  per  cent.  Clause  is  attached,  the  policy  is  written  at  the 
printed  rate  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  dollars  carried.  If  a 
clause  guaranteeing  less  than  80  per  cent.,  or  if  no  clause  is  attached, 
the  proper  percentage  is  added  to  the  printed  rate,  even  though  the 
•property  may  in  fact  "be  injured  to  its  full  value. 

Read  Your  Policy. — Always  read  your  policy,  and  if  you 
do  not  understand  any  portion  of  it,  seek  an  explanation  from 
the  insurance  agent.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  your  whole- 
saler to  look  up  the  financial  responsibility  of  the  insurance 
company  you  intend  to  patronize.  So  many  insurance  com- 
panies have  gone  to  the  wall  in  late  years  that  such  a 
precaution  is  justified.  After  you  have  been  burned  out, 
then  it  is  too  late  to  look  up  the  company's  record  or  make 
any  changes  in  the  policy.  Have  all  your  electric  wiring 
inspected  to  eliminate  possibility  of  fires  from  that  source. 
This  is  required  by  law  in  many  cities.  Keep  excelsior  packed 
in  boxes  and  not  thrown  loosely  about  in  the  cellar.  Don't 
pile  boxes  on  top  of  each  other  until  they  reach  the  rafters. 
All  these  details  affect  your  insurance  rate.  The  rates  are 
fixed  by  a  board  appointed  by  the  different  companies,  and 
these  rates  are  governed  by  the  conditions  existing  in  a  to^vn. 
Pay  the  prevailing  rate,  no  matter  how  high  and  be  sure 
not  to  allow  your  insurance  to  fall  below  four-fifths  of  the 
value  of  your  stock.  Keep  your  valuable  papers  and  books 
in  your  safe,  for  you  will  need  your  records  to  show  to  the 
insurance  company  in  case  of  any  loss  by  fire.  The  better 
records  you  can  show  the  company,  the  more  prompt  they  will 
be  in  settling  your  loss. 

The  writer  found  that  it  pays  to  insure  plate  glass  show 
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cases;  one  case  was  broken  three  times  and  another  one  once. 
The  company  replaced  them  immediately  and  at  considerable 
expense  to  them.  If  you  have  the  patent  cases,  held  by 
clamps,  it  will  pay  you  to  have  them  insured,  especially  the 
ones  in  the  most  danger.  The  show  windows  are  usually  in- 
sured by  the  landlord.  Insurance  against  mistakes  by  clerks 
is  carried  by  most  pharmacists  nowadays.  It  only  costs  fifteen 
dollars  a  year  for  about  four  clerks.  The  company  takes 
charge  of  the  damage  suit  and  is  liable  up  to  $5000. 

The  Selection  of  Help. — The  importance  of  good  help 
will  be  brought  home  to  you  more  emphatically  if  you  will 
keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  the  fact  that  your  help  are 
the  ones  that  come  in  close  contact  with  the  customers  and 
either  aid  or  hinder  your  progress.  Their  selection  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  your  career.  Have  several  conversations  with 
the  applicants  before  hiring  them.  You  are  not  always  sure 
of  first  impressions.  If  your  store  is  in  a  Swedish  locality 
a  Swedish  clerk  will  probably  be  better  for  you.  If  in  a 
strong  Protestant  district,  a  Protestant  clerk.  The  circum- 
stances of  your  location  influence  your  decision  on  these  mat- 
ters. Religious  prejudices  are  so  modified  nowadays  that  a 
competent  clerk  is  well  thought  of  regardless  of  his  religious 
views.  If  prejudices  exist  in  your  neighborhood,  however,  it 
is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Honesty,  disposition,  appear- 
ance, habits,  are  other  points  to  consider. 

The  amount  of  help  required  should  now  be  decided.  A 
registered  pharmacist  and  a  boy  or  a  registered  assistant 
pharmacist  and  a  boy,  or  an  experienced  junior  clerk  and  a 
boy  are  the  usual  combinations.  How  much  of  your  appropria- 
tion of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  your  total  sales  can  be  allowed 
for  clerk  hire?  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  total  sales  is  the  proper  amount. 

You  can't  expect  to  get  a  good  one  at  a  cheap  price.  If 
you  happen  to  be  so  fortunate,  raise  his  salary  as  soon  as  you 
can ;  he  is  worth  all  that  you  can  afford  to  give  him.  If  you 
don't  give  it  to  him  somebody  else  will  get  him  away  from 
you.     Look  the  field  over  thoroughly  before  deciding.     This 
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clerk  problem  will  receive  further  treatment  under  Chapter 
XXI,  Treatment  of  Clerks. 

Choice  op  Cost-mark. — The  great  argument  against  cost- 
marks,  using  a  word,  is  that  all  betray  the  fact  that  they  are 
cost-marks.  Bix  on  a  tag  can  mean  nothing  but  cost.  Some 
will  say  this  does  not  matter,  but  the  more  a  customer's  mind 
is  diverted  from  the  thoughts  of  what  the  article  costs  the 
dealer  the  more  likely  he  is  to  be  favorably  impressed  with 
the  article  itself. 

A  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  using  a  cost-mark  which 
will  appear  to  be  something  else.  An  ideal  cost  mark  is  the 
one  that  has  an  easily  remembered  key;  that  may  be  trans- 
mitted by  voice ;  that  is  so  simple  in  form  as  to  minimize 
chances  of  error  in  writing  and  reading,  and  that  is  not  what 
it  seems.    The  following  is  such  a  one :   "  1,  2,  3,  4. " 

To  use  it:  one  doubles  the  figures  placed  after  it;  two 
adds  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  figures  placed  after  it!  three 
deducts  a  third;  four  deducts  a  half.  The  cost  mark  key 
is  always  the  initial  letter.  To  illustrate  its  use :  In  marking 
the  cost  on  an  article  costing  sixty  cents,  one  may  write  it 
in  four  ways — 130,  240,  390,  4120 — as  the  initial  1  means 
to  double  the  following  figures ;  the  initial  2  means  to  add 
fifty  per  cent,  to  the  following  figures,  the  initial  3  means  to 
deduct  a  third  from  the  following  figures,  etc.,  thus  130  (2  X 
30  is  60)  ;  240  (40  -(-  50  per  cent.),  is  sixty  cents.  In  writing 
the  cost  on  the  goods  under  this  system  the  abbreviation 
**No."  is  placed  before  the  cost.  Thus  the  customer  is  led 
to  believe  that  it  is  the  number  of  the  article  instead  of  the 
cost-mark.  This  makes  it  a  great  advantage  in  conversation 
between  the  clerk  and  the  manager,  or  proprietor  before  a 
customer.  For  instance,  the  customer  is  protesting  against 
the  price.  The  clerk  may  think  a  reduction  wise,  and  that  it 
will  be  granted  by  proprietor  or  manager,  and  he  may  desire 
the  manager's  endorsement  of  the  price.  The  manager  does 
not  have  to  examine  the  tag,  or  ask  its  price,  to  learn  the 
cost.  He  simply  asks  "What  number  is  it?"  The  letter,  or 
hieroglyphic  system  would  not  permit  this  simplicity  in  such 
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a  case.  For  some  businesses  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  use  one 
or  two  or  at  the  most,  three  of  these  numbers,  and  if  necessary, 
a  clerk  could  be  given  only  one  of  these  keys,  the  others  being 
reserved  for  other  clerks,  or  for  the  manager  only,  as  thought 
advisable. 

Establishment  of  Credit. — This  is  your  next  important 
problem — ^your  financial  standing.  How  will  you  get  credit 
and  how  will  you  keep  it?  It  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
your  own  ability  and  honesty — your  character  and  frankness. 
You  surely  should  establish  credit,  whether  or  not  you  ever 
take  advantage  of  it.  To  accomplish  this  you  will  have  to 
deny  many  of  your  wishes  and  refrain  from  buying  many 
things  that  you  think  you  ought  to  have.  Buy  only  what  you 
can  pay  for  when  the  bills  come  due.  All  eyes  are  on  you 
at  the  start.  Even  though  you  try  to  deceive  people,  they 
soon  learn  your  true  condition.  "Trim  your  sails  to  fit  the 
wind ' '  and  as  the  years  roll  along  you  will  have  plain  sailing. 

Statements  to  Mercantile  Agencies. — Do  not  take  the 
stand  that  the  mercantile  agencies  are  your  enemies.  They 
are  your  friends.  They  want  to  do  you  justice.  Don't 
hesitate  to  receive  their  representatives  cordially  and  make 
your  statements  to  them  fairly  and  frankly.  They  will  make 
a  report  on  your  store  anyway,  and  it  is  better  for  you  to 
give  them  the  information  than  have  them  pick  it  up  in  a 
roundabout  way  through  inquiries.  If  you  treat  the  agencies 
right  they  will  treat  you  right.  If  your  capital  to  start  with 
is  small,  tell  the  agency  so.  They  will  deal  liberally  with  you 
if  you  are  honest  and  fair  with  them.  Many  pharmacists 
spoil  their  opportunities  for  trading  with  big  commercial 
houses  on  account  of  their  stubbornness  in  refusing  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  mercantile  agencies.  One  pharmacist  said 
to  the  writer:  "I  never  give  a  statement  to  a  mercantile 
agency  and  I  never  will.  I  don't  want  them  to  know  all 
about  my  business.  I  pay  my  bills  and  if  any  house  don't 
care  to  sell  me,  why,  they  don't  have  to."  The  agencies 
come  pretty  near  Imowing  all  about  this  pharmacist's  business, 
even  if  he  thinks  to  the  contrary. 
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The  writer  made  it  a  point  to  ask  several  traveling  men 
this  question:  "How  do  you  know  who  to  call  on  in  the 
different  towns  on  your  route  1 ' '  Their  replies  were  all  alike, 
and  were  like  this:  "I  never  call  on  anybody  that  hasn't 
a  good  rating.  I  consult  Dun  and  Bradstreet  before  starting 
on  a  trip  and  get  my  list  ready  for  the  different  towns.  My 
house  won't  ship  an  order  to  any  merchant  who  hasn't  a 
good  rating  in  Dun  or  Bradstreet.  If  their  records  there  are 
not  O.  K.  they  don't  get  our  goods.  I  simply  have  to  give 
them  the  go-by." 

It  is  impossible  for  the  big  concerns,  selling  to  thousands 
of  customers  scattered  all  over  the  countrj^,  to  know  each 
customer  personally,  so  they  rely  on  the  credit  ratings  as 
stated  in  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  Don't  get  in  wrong  at  the 
start  by  refusing  to  furnish  the  agencies  with  true  statements 
of  your  condition.  Establishing  credit  with  the  bank  is  so 
important  that  we  will  discuss  it  by  itself  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  principal  points  to  remember  about  the  preliminary 
problems  discussed  in  this  chapter  are — to  put  your  o^vn 
name  over  the  door  of  your  pharmacy — insure  your  stock 
in  a  financially  sound  insurance  company,  and  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  value,  to  read  and  understand 
your  policy — to  carefully  consider  all  circumstances  of  your 
location  that  have  any  bearing  on  the  selection  of  help,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  your  help  are  the  ones  that  can  represent 
or  misrepresent  you — to  make  truthful  statements  to  mer- 
cantile agencies  and  to  establish  and  preserve  your  credit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Relations  "With  the  Bank. 

Choice  of  Bank. — ^Tou  will  naturally  choose  for  your  bank 
the  one  most  handy  to  your  store,  not  realizing  perhaps  that 
other  qualities  are  of  more  importance  than  mere  convenience 
of  location.  The  nearest  bank  may  be  the  meanest  in  the  city ; 
its  directors  may  be  narrow-minded;    the  rules  of  the  bank 
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too  strict;  its  requirements  too  excessive;  its  reputation  for 
forcing*  and  squeezing  notorious.  You  should  make  ex- 
haustive inquiries  from  other  merchants  as  to  their  treatment 
from  the  several  banks,  and  select  the  one  with  the  best  repu- 
tation for  fairness  and  friendliness  and  the  one  from  whom 
he  would  be  reasonably  sure  of  the  most  aid  in  case  circum- 
stances in  later  years  require  it.  Nowadays  the  president  or 
cashier  of  a  bank  solicits  the  patronage  of  new  enterprises, 
and  you  will  receive  personal  visits  from  the  officials  of 
several  banks  who  will  state  their  facilities  and  resources  and 
express  a  desire  to  ' '  handle  your  account. ' ' 

"When  the  decision  is  made  you  should  proceed  to  the 
bank,  tell  the  cashier  of  the  plan  you  have  accepted  for 
financing  your  store,  the  amount  of  capital  you  intend  to 
invest  in  stock  and  fixtures,  the  possibilities  of  your  location, 
the  probable  amount  of  business  to  be  done,  your  percentage 
of  expense,  your  estimated  profits,  and  your  general  outline 
of  policy  as  adopted.  This  recital  will  impress  the  cashier 
that  you  are  starting  right,  are  applying  system  and  business 
principles,  know  in  advance  all  your  possibilities,  and  your 
credit  is  firmly  established  at  the  bank.  The  cashier  will 
probably  require  you  to  keep  at  least  a  balance  of  $150  or 
$200  always  in  the  bank.  Some  banks  require  this,  others 
merely  suggest  it  and  others  never  even  mention  it.  The 
bank  will  surely  extend  every  courtesy  and  concession  possible 
to  a  pharmacist  who  "gets  in  right"  with  the  bank  at  the 
start.  Have  every  condition  of  your  relation  with  the  bank 
fully  explained  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  later. 

Borrowing  From  Your  Bank. — Do  not  be  afraid  to  bor- 
row money  from  your  bank.  Many  pharmacists  have  the 
idea  that  if  they  should  ask  a  loan  from  their  bank  it  would 
be  the  same  as  a  confession  that  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  bank  is  in  business  to  loan  money.  When 
you  ask  credit  from  a  bank  you  are  in  the  same  position  as 
your  customer  when  he  asks  credit  from  you.  If  you  think  he 
is  honest,  reliable,  of  good  character  and  habits,  thrifty,  you 
are  glad  to  extend  credit  to  him.    Now  the  bank  will  do  the 
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same  by  you.  If  you  are  well  known  to  them  as  an  honest, 
upright,  truthful  man,  possessed  of  good  business  ability,  and 
you  answer  all  their  questions  as  to  your  capital,  stock,  bor- 
rowed money,  plans  and  definite  aims  for  the  future,  they 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  extend  credit  to  you.  "Why  shouldn't 
a  bank  extend  credit  to  you  as  well  as  your  wholesale  house  ? 
The  latter  would  not  give  you  any  credit  if  you  was  not 
entitled  to  it,  neither  will  a  bank. 

When  you  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow,  file  a  correct  state- 
ment with  them  as  to  your  condition,  how  much  business  you 
expect  to  do,  what  your  plans  for  the  future  are,  your  per- 
sonal expenses,  money  borrowed  from  relatives  and  friends,  in 
fact  every'thing  that  bears  on  the  subject.  The  bank  has  a 
perfect  right  to  know  all  about  you  and  if  you  are  weak 
enough  to  try  to  fool  them  or  conceal  any  important  facts 
from  them  you  will  be  found  out  in  time.  A  bank  can 
easily  find  out  about  your  personal  habits  and  expenditures, 
your  domestic  life,  the  class  of  companions  you  associate  with, 
incidents  of  your  past  life — nothing  is  too  trivial  that  has 
any  bearing  on  the  case. 

Your  tangible  assets  is  not  your  principal  foundation  for 
obtaining  credit  from  a  bank.  Some  banks  place  reputation 
first,  some  integrity,  some  ability.  Reputation  is  perhaps  the 
most  universally  recognized  asset.  Without  it  you  cannot  do 
much  in  the  borrowing  line. 

The  advice  of  most  business  men  is  that  no  young  man 
should  start  in  business  on  capital  borrowed  from  a  bank,  but 
should  start  on  his  own  capital  and  borrow  from  the  bank 
from  time  to  time,  as  he  needs  it  for  seasonable  purchases. 
Banks  do  not  like  to  make  permanent  loans.  They  much 
prefer  the  temporary  loans.  Many  pharmacists  have  started 
in  business  on  money  borrowed  from  banks,  but  as  far  as  the 
writer  can  learn,  they  do  not  advise  anyone  else  to  repeat 
their  performance. 

The  better  way  is  to  run  your  business  for  a  while  until 
you  have  shown  that  you  possess  the  requisite  ability  for 
making  the  business  a  success,  then  you  have  a  better  founda- 
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tion  to  stand  on  when  you  approach  the  bank  for  a  loan. 
If  you  do  this  you  will  find  the  bank  willijig  to  advance  the 
money  you  need,  because  the  showing  made  by  your  business 
justifies  the  loan.  The  bank  will  not  grant  you  a  favor 
knowingly,  if  you  show  an  inclination  to  dodge  their  questions, 
or  to  withhold  information,  or  if  your  statements  are  too 
flattering. 

What  Your  Bank  Wants  To  Know  About  You. — Your 
bank  wants  to  know  everything  about  you.  Your  own  state- 
ment is  filed,  then  information  is  obtained  through  the  mer- 
cantile agencies  and  any  other  channel  through  which  informa- 
tion can  be  secured.  A  banker  secured  a  report  on  a  mer- 
chant once  for  the  writer  and  it  was  surprising  how  closely 
the  tabs  are  kept  on  a  merchant  nowadays. 

The  report  read  something  like  this :  "His  stock  is  small." 
"His  store  is  small."  "His  business  is  small,  probably  not 
over  ten  dollars  a  day."  "Spends  most  of  his  time  in  his 
store."  "He  has  no  money."  "His  capital  is  furnished  by 
his  aunt."  "He  is  slow  in  his  payments."  "He  has  a  poor 
personality."  "His  habits  are  fairly  good,  but  he  has  a  bad 
temper."  "Many  customers  proclaim  him  queer."  "The 
appearance  of  his  place  of  business  would  indicate  that  he 
is  just  barely  dragging  along."  Such  reports  as  this 
show  that  a  merchant  is  followed  rather  closely  in  all  his 
movements. 

Personal  habits  are  often  quoted.  "He  plays  golf  every 
day."  "He  spends  forty  dollars  a  month  rent,  which  is  too 
much  for  his  income. "  "  One  clothing  merchant  reports  that 
this  party  owes  him  thirty-five  dollars  for  boys'  suits." 
"His  wife  is  a  swell  dresser."  "He  doesn't  get  to  work 
until  ten  o'clock  every  morning."  "He  seems  to  be  in- 
different to  his  business."  "He  prefers  hunting,  golfing, 
motoring."  You  might  just  as  well  make  a  square  stand  in 
the  first  place,  and  not  try  to  fool  your  banker.  He  would 
much  prefer  to  hear  the  infonnation  from  your  o\vn  lips  than 
to  get  it  in  the  form  of  reports. 

After  you  have  established  a  credit  with  your  bank,  no^ 
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matter  how  large,  use  just  as  little  of  it  as  you  possibly  can. 
As  your  business  grows  and  you  need  additional  capital  for 
its  further  development,  then  it  is  plain  to  you  the  advantage 
of  standing  in  well  with  the  bank.  If  your  credit  has  not 
been  undermined  the  bank  will  loan  you  the  money  needed 
after  learning  your  reason  for  requesting  the  loan.  The 
bank  will  want  to  know  if  the  conditions  of  the  business 
warrant  the  loan,  and  if  the  loan  is  actually  needed.  The 
bank  desires  to  help  you  in  legitimate  development  of  your 
business.  The  advice  of  the  bank  is  very  beneficial  at  this 
stage,  as  they  know  the  advantages  of  conservative  borrowing 
and  the  disadvantages  of  over-borrowing. 

There  is  a  tendency  toward  extravagance  with  easily-bor- 
rowed money.  Money  that  is  hard  to  get  is  spent  with  ex- 
treme caution.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  borrow  only  the 
amount  absolutely  necessary  to  the  natural,  conservative 
development  of  your  business,  and  not  to  borrow  at  all  if 
the  net  earnings  of  the  business  are  sufQeient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  its  legitimate  growth. 

If  you  have  been  caught  dating  checks  ahead,  kiting  checks, 
or  been  found  guilty  of  other  unbusinesslike  practices,  and 
now  apply  for  a  loan,  you  will  either  be  turned  down  alto- 
gether or  be  required  to  file  a  statement  of  your  actual  con- 
dition at  this  time.  The  value  of  your  stock,  fixtures,  accounts 
due,  the  amount  you  owe  for  goods  due  and  not  due,  out- 
standing notes,  bonds,  etc. 

The  bank  keeps  this  statement  on  file,  and  if  it  looks 
favorable  to  the  bank  they  may  loan  you  a  small  amount. 
You  should  give  an  accurate  statement  of  your  condition,  for 
false  statements  to  obtain  credit  is  a  criminal  offense. 

Checks. — When  you  fill  in  the  amount  of  the  check  in 
figures,  have  the  first  figures  as  far  to  the  left  as  possible  so 
that  it  will  be  hard  for  anyone  to  insert  a  figure  before  it, 
then  draw  a  heavy  line  at  the  end  of  the  figures  so  as  to 
utilize  all  the  space  and  prevent  any  insertion  there.  Checks 
are  usually  made  out  to  some  one's  order  or  to  bearer.  The 
former  is  the  better  way,  for  checks  made  out  to  bearer  may 
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get  into  the  wrong  person's  hands  and  the  bank  cannot  be 
held  responsible  if  they  pay  these  bearer  cheeks  to  the  wrong 
people. 

When  you  wish  to  send  a  person  a  certified  check,  make 
it  out  in  the  regular  form,  take  it  to  your  bank ;  here  the 
bank  writes  or  stamps  the  guarantee  across  the  face  of  the 
check,  then  it  is  signed  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  bank.  This 
check  is  certified,  and  requires  that  you  must  have  sufficient 
funds  in  the  bank  to  cover  it,  as  it  is  charged  to  you  as  soon 
as  certified.  Although  certified  checks  are  as  good  as  cash 
and  circulate  as  such,  they  are  not  legal  tender.  When  you 
get  a  check  certified  and  then  decide  to  get  another  one  for 
a  larger  or  smaller  amount,  don't  destroy  the  one  you  have, 
for  the  bank  won't  give  you  another,  no  matter  how  hard  you 
try  to  explain  your  mistake.  The  check  has  become  a  liability 
of  the  bank,  therefore  it  should  not  be  destroyed,  but  returned 
to  the  bank. 

Make  prompt  use  of  all  checks  you  receive.  The  person 
that  drew  the  check  wants  it  paid  as  soon  as  possible  so  it 
will  be  returned  by  his  bank  in  order  for  him  to  check  it 
up.  Outstanding  checks  are  a  source  of  annoyance  and  some- 
times cause  a  heavy  loss.  If  you  hold  up  a  check  for  more 
than  a  reasonable  time  and  the  bank  should  fail  just  before 
you  presented  it  for  payment,  you  couldn't  compel  the  maker 
of  that  check  to  reimbui'se  you.  If  any  of  your  checks  are 
lost  in  transit,  notify  the  bank  at  once,  they  will  furnish  a 
printed  card  for  you  to  fill  out,  stopping  payment  on  that 
check.  You  can  then  issue  a  duplicate,  and  sometimes  the 
bank  may  ask  you  to  write  the  word  duplicate  across  the  face 
of  it  in  red  ink.  If  you  don't  stop  pa>Tnent  on  a  lost  check 
that  is  made  out  to  bearer,  anyone  finding  it  can  get  it 
cashed. 

Drawing  Checks. — Don 't  draw  any  checks  until  you  have 
the  money  actually  in  the  bank.  You  may  reason  that  it 
will  take  four  or  five  days  for  a  certain  check  to  go  to  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  or  St.  Louis,  and  your  sales  for  four 
or  five  days  will  surely  provide  a  deposit  large  enough  to 
cover  the  check  before  it  gets  back.     This  line  of  thought 
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works  out  all  right  in  several  cases,  but  every  once  in  a  while 
your  check  makes  good  mail  connections  and  gets  back  a  day 
ahead  of  your  schedule  time.  Then  comes  the  telephone 
message  from  the  bank  that  your  account  is  over-drawn  sev- 
eral dollars.  The  cashier  of  the  bank  notes  the  shortage,  also 
that  the  check  is  four  days  old  and  although  he  may  not  say 
anything,  his  suspicions  are  aroused  and  his  faith  in  you  is 
questioned  for  the  first  time. 

He  will  then  watch  for  repetitions  of  the  offense.  Per- 
haps a  little  later  you  get  pinched  a  little  and  give  a  check 
dated  a  week  or  two  ahead  to  accommodate  a  friendly  travel- 
ing man.  This  check  is  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  book- 
keeper or  cashier  of  the  concern  to  whom  it  is  given  until  the 
date  specified,  but  several  times  it  gets  into  the  regular 
deposits  and  gets  back  to  your  bank  a  week  ahead  of  the 
date  specified.  Although  the  bank  is  not  supposed  to  pay 
the  check  until  it  is  due,  half  the  time  they  don't  notice  the 
date,  as  they  don 't  look  for  checks  dated  ahead,  so  the  check  is 
charged  up  to  your  account.  Before  the  bank  closes  that  day 
they  find  that  your  account  is  overdrawn,  ajid  upon  looking 
up  the  reason,  learn  that  a  check  has  been  presented  dated  a 
week  or  two  ahead.  Then  you  are  asked  for  your  decision  in 
the  matter.  Do  you  wish  to  cover  the  check  or  send  it  back 
to  the  bank  where  it  was  deposited  and  cashed  ?  As  the  latter 
requires  changing  the  records  of  the  bank,  the  trouble  of  re- 
turning the  check  with  a  letter  of  explanation,  you  decide 
to  raise  enough  money  to  cover  the  check  and  so  notify  the 
bank. 

Now  what  have  you  done?  You  have  been  caught  draw- 
ing checks  before  you  had  the  money  in  the  bank  to  meet 
them.  You  have  been  caught  dating  checks  ahead.  The 
cashier  then  decides  to  watch  you,  and  from  that  time  on 
your  account  is  under  close  surveillance,  also  yourself  and 
your  habits.  Your  credit  and  good  standing  at  the  bank  is 
starting  to  tumble.  For  a  while  you  are  cautious  and  then 
perhaps  you  find  yourself  in  a  tight  place  again,  and  this 
time  to  resort  to  "  kiting  "  or  "  swapping  "  cheeks. 

Swapping  Checks. — Although  you  have  no  funds  in  your 
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bank,  yon  draw  a  check  for  fifty  dollars,  payable  to  a  friendly 
merchant  near  you,  who  deposits  in  another  bank  in  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  city,  taking  in  exchange  a  check  for  fifty  dollars 
to  be  drawn  to  your  order  by  the  friendly  merchant.  You 
deposit  the  merchant's  check  just  before  three  o'clock,  or 
any  time  after  the  bank  exchanges  for  the  day  have  been 
made,  then  the  merchant  does  not  have  to  cover  the  check 
until  the  next  day  at  noon  or  so,  as  it  won't  get  back  to 
the  merchant's  bank  until  the  exchanges  are  made  the  next 
day.  The  merchant  deposits  your  check  in  the  merchant's 
bank  and  it  does  not  get  back  to  your  bank  until  the  ex- 
changes are  made  the  next  day.  You  then  have  had  the 
use  of  fifty  dollars  worth  of  unsecured  paper  and  have  about 
a  day  and  a  half's  sales  to  use  to  cover  j'our  check  when  it 
gets  back. 

The  banks  hate  this  practice  of  "kiting  checks"  and 
although  it  is  largely  used,  the.y  seem  to  find  some  way  of 
catching  people  at  it.  Suppose  you  repeat  the  practice  several 
times,  then  the  cashier  gets  busy.  He  calls  up  the  cashier  of 
the  other  bank,  explains  his  suspicion,  then  when  your  check 
is  presented  at  the  merchant's  bank  by  the  merchant,  the 
cashier  immediately  calls  up  the  cashier  of  your  bank  and 
says:  "A  check  has  just  been  deposited  here  for  fifty  dollars, 
drawn  by  Mr.  Blank.  Has  he  sufficient  funds  to  cover  it?" 
The  reply  comes  back,  "  No !  the  check  is  no  good,  he  only 
has  a  balance  of  a  few  dollars  here."  Then  the  merchant 
is  informed  that  your  check  is  "no  good"  and  cannot  be 
accepted  for  deposit.  You  then  have  to  make  it  good  at  your 
bank  .and  have  them  telephone  the  other  bank  that  the  check 
has  been  made  good.  In  the  meantime  the  merchant's  check 
is  held  up  by  your  bank,  who  finds  out  that  the  merchant 
has  not  sufficient  funds  at  his  bank  either.  So  both  you  and 
your  merchant  friend  are  caught. 

Then  you  are  called  to  the  bank  by  the  cashier  who  has 
lost  confidence  in  you,  and  told  that  fui'ther  deposits  from 
you  will  not  be  accepted.  The  cashier  may,  however,  give  you 
another  chance.     In  that  case  he  will  warn  you  not  to  draw 
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a  check  until  the  sufficient  funds  are  actually  in  the  bank; 
that  dating  checks  ahead  hurts  your  standing  with  banks  and 
the  business  houses  to  whom  they  are  given;  that  "kiting" 
checks  is  held  deplorable  by  all  banks,  and  no  bank  will 
tolerate  depositors  that  continue  these  practices.  You  are  ' '  let 
down  easy/'  and  steer  clear  of  such  practices  ever  afterward. 

Of  course  you  won't  get  yourself  in  such  a  position  if 
you  pay  heed  to  the  principles  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  preceding  chapter  of  this  book.  Many  large  manufactur- 
ing concerns  "kite"  checks,  passing  them  along  through  sev- 
eral concerns  for  their  endorsements.  The  managers  of  some 
concerns  told  the  writer  that  they  drew  checks  and  sent  them 
away  and  never  attempted  to  cover  them  until  just  when  they 
were  expected  back,  but  they  were  always  sure  to  have  them 
covered  before  they  got  back.  You  had  better  do  your  bank- 
ing right,  however,  as  a  friendly  bank  can  aid  you  greatly, 
while  an  unfriendly  bank  may  like  nothing  better  than  to 
put  you  in  a  hole  and  squeeze  you. 

Balance  Your  Checks. — When  your  checks  are  returned 
from  the  bank  every  month  they  should  be  carefully  checked 
up  to  see  if  the  bank's  figures  agree  with  your  own.  This 
matter  is  important,  for  if  there  is  any  discrepancy  it  should 
be  reported  at  once  in  order  that  your  books  and  those  of 
the  bank  agree.  Many  pharmacists  reason  that  the  bank  has 
such  an  accurate  system  that  their  books  must  be  correct,  and 
take  the  same  for  granted,  and  readily  accept  the  bank's 
figures  as  correct,  even  though  they  show  a  smaller  balance 
to  the  credit  of  the  pharmacist  than  his  o^\^l  books  show. 
Banks  make  mistakes,  however,  and  are  willing  to  go  through 
their  books  any  time  to  rectify  them,  or  in  case  of  doubt. 

Should  a  check  be  lost  in  transit  you  can  stop  pajnuent  on 
it  by  filling  out  a  card  for  that  purpose  at  the  bank.  Then 
issue  a  duplicate,  writing  the  word  duplicate  in  red  ink  across 
the  face  of  the  cheek.  Or  you  can  draw  a  new  check  with 
a  different  number. 

Protests. — If  a  bank  holds  a  note  against  you,  endorsed, 
perhaps,  by  one  or  two  of  your  friends,  and  you  do  not  cover 
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the  note  when  due,  it  goes  to  protest.  A  notary  public 
presents  the  note  to  you  and  demands  payment.  He  also 
notifies  in  writing  the  two  friends  who  endorsed  your  note, 
so  they  can  protect  themselves.  If  this  demand  was  not  made 
by  the  notary  public,  and  the  proper  notices  not  given,  the 
endorsers  would  be  released.  The  proof  that  these  steps  were 
taken  is  then  made  by  the  notary  public  who  issues  his  protest 
to  that  effect,  attaching  it  to  the  paper.  The  protest  fee  is 
usually  charged  to  the  party  responsible  for  the  non-payment 
of  the  note.  If  you  then  refuse  to  pay  the  note  and  the 
protest  fee,  the  bank  has  to  collect  from  your  friends  who 
endorsed  it.  If  you  leave  at  your  bank  for  collection,  a  note 
endorsed  by  yourself  alone,  you  are  the  only  one  that  can  be 
held,  so  instruct  the  bank  not  to  protest. 

Endorsements. — When  you  write  your  name  across  the 
back  of  a  check,  draft  or  note,  you  make  yourself  liable  for 
payment  in  case  the  maker  fails  to  meet  it  when  due.  Your 
endorsement  implies  that  you  have  received  value  for  the 
same.  Endorsements  should  be  on  the  back  about  three  inches 
from  the  top,  but  if  there  is  already  an  endorsement  on  it,  write 
your  name  under  this  signature  whether  it  be  on  the  wrong 
end  or  not. 

Always  endorse  every  check  you  deposit,  whether  payable 
to  your  order  or  not,  and  if  the  check  made  out  to  you  has 
your  initials  twisted  around,  or  your  name  misspelled,  endorse 
it  just  as  your  name  appears  on  the  face  of  the  check,  tvWsted 
initials,  misspelling  and  all.  Notes  should  first  be  endorsed 
by  the  payee,  who  is  the  person  to  whom  pajTuent  has  been 
or  is  to  be  made.  Always  write  your  checks  and  endorsements 
with  pen  and  ink,  never  with  a  lead  pencil. 

Identifying  People. — One  thing  you  will  have  to  be  care- 
ful about  is  identifying  people  at  a  bank.  Perhaps  somebody 
approaches  you  and  says:  *'l  have  a  check  which  the  bank 
refuses  to  ca.sh  unless  I  am  identified,  and  as  you  are  a  de- 
positor in  that  bank,  will  you  step  downi  there  with  me  an'^^ 
identify  me?"  When  you  go  to  the  bank  with  the  person,  you 
sav  to  the  bank  official :  ' '  This  is  IMr.  White. ' '    You  will  then  be 
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required  to  endorse  the  check  before  the  bank  will  cash  it. 
Now  if  that  check  proves  worthless  the  bank  has  two  persons 
to  fall  back  on,  and  if  they  cannot  recover  from  the  person 
you  identified  they  will  recover  from  you. 

It  isn't  safe  to  identify  those  you  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  with,  for  the  bank  does  not  know  them  and  only 
cashes  their  checks  because  they  know  you  as  a  depositor  in 
good  standing,  and  it  is  you  they  recognize  in  the  transaction ; 
you  are  the  one  they  will  look  to  for  their  money  in  case  the 
party  identified  is  an  irresponsible  person.  Many  good  people 
of  the  writer's  acquaintance  have  been  caught  at  this  identify- 
ing practice.     It  is  a  good  thing  to  let  somebody  else  do. 

On  the  subject  of  endorsing  Andrew  Carnegie  says :  ' '  The 
habit  of  endorsing  has  wrecked  many  a  fair  craft.  Never 
endorse.  As  business  men  you  will  probably  become  security 
for  friends.  If  you  owe  anything,  all  your  capital  and  all 
your  effects  are  a  solemn  trust  in  your  hands  to  be  held 
inviolate  for  the  security  of  those  who  have  trusted  you. 
These  are  first  claims  upon  you.  When  a  man  in  debt 
endorses  for  another,  it  is  not  his  owti  credit  or  his  own 
capital  he  risks,  it  is  that  of  his  own  creditors.  He  violates 
a  trust.  Never  endorse  until  you  have  cash  means  not  required 
for  your  own  debts,  and  never  endorse  beyond  those  means.  Con- 
sider endorsements  as  gifts.  Can  you  afford  to  give  it? 
Is  the  money  really  yours  ? "  ^  A  friend  of  the  writer  formerly 
endorsed  notes  for  many  of  his  friends  until  he  lost  several 
amounts,  one  of  $1200,  then  he  stopped.  Now  he  takes  Mr. 
Carnegie's  advice  and  never  endorses. 

Summarizing  the  points  of  this  important  chapter  proves 
that  care  is  necessary  in  choosing  your  bank  and  that  the  bank 
with  a  reputation  for  fair  and  square  dealing,  is  the  bank 
you  want  no  matter  what  part  of  the  city  it  is  located.  Your 
credit  should  be  established  at  this  bank  by  frank  statements 
of  your  condition,  your  plans  and  purposes,  and  this  credit 

'  The  Empire  of  Business,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company. 
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once  established,  you  will  only  draw  on  it  when  needed,  and 
not  borrow  money  just  because  your  credit  is  good.  In 
return  for  the  bank's  accommodation  to  you,  be  accommodat- 
ing to  them  by  keeping  your  accounts  straight,  not  overdraw- 
ing, nor  swapping  checks,  nor  practising  any  unfair  methods. 
Your  relations  with  the  bank  should  be  friendly,  and  at  all 
times  conducted  with  due  accord  to  modem  business  principles. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
Looking  Ahead. 

We  will  assume  that  all  your  goods  have  arrived  and  are 
arranged  in  their  places — that  all  the  invoices  have  been  care- 
fully checked  up,  compared  with  catalogues  and  price  lists 
to  see  that  no  overcharges  have  occurred — that  the  list  of 
damaged  and  missing  goods  has  been  compiled  and  sent  to 
the  manufacturers  and  wholesalers — that  the  entire  store  is  in 
immaculate  shape,  and  everything  is  ready  for  the  opening 
day. 

Planning  For  the  Opening. — A  quiet,  unassiuning  open- 
ing is  better  than  the  hot  air,  music  and  fireworks  variety. 
The  date  of  your  opening  should  be  painted  on  a  large  cloth 
sign  outside  the  window  or  on  heavy  paper  inside  the  window. 
Also  give  notice  of  it  in  the  local  papers,  with  a  cordial 
invitation  for  the  public  to  visit  your  new  store.  Run  this 
notice  in  an  eight-inch  space,  four-inch,  double  column.  Have 
for  the  heading: 

"A  Communication  to  the  Public  from  Blank's 
Pharmacy.  ' ' 

In  the  body  matter  treat  of  your  purposes  and  aims,  your 
well  selected  stock,  good  service,  convenience  of  location,  etc., 
and  conclude  with  an  invitation  for  all  the  readers  to  call  and 
inspect  your  new  pharmacy. 

A  few  days  before  your  opening  mate  an  appointment 
with  the  representatives  of  the  local  papers.     Take  them  all 
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through  your  store,  then  they  will  give  you  a  free  write-up 
of  about  a  column.  Have  this  inserted  on  the  day  that  they 
can  give  it  the  best  location  in  the  paper.  This  write-up 
will  give  you  a  good  send-off.  Souvenirs  for  the  opening  day 
are  not  necessary,  but  are  often  used,  as  they  tend  to  create, 
the  impression  that  your  store  is  generous.  That  is  a  valuable 
impression  to  obtain.  Some  good  bargain  leader  is  a  good 
stimulant  for  the  opening  day.  Take  a  loss  on  it  and  charge 
the  loss  up  to  advertising.  Buy  some  good  article  and  put  it 
at  a  price  that  will  come  within  the  reach  of  all.  Be  sure 
and  have  everything  in  apple-pie  order,  for  first  impressions 
are  lasting.  The  public  can  be  convinced  that  a  new  man 
can  do  business  better  than  an  old  established  one,  and  it  is 
up  to  you  to  convince  them.  If  they  are  pleased  with  their 
treatment  the  first  day  they  are  sure  to  come  back,  if  not 
they  will  go  elsewhere.  Everybody  flocks  to  a  new  store,  so 
don't  miss  your  opportunity  of  making  good  with  these  first 
callers. 

Planning  for  the  Future. — Now  comes  the  time  when 
you  must  look  ahead  and  make  your  plans  for  the  future. 
To  be  successful  you  must  make  your  store  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  You  must  prove  that  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  people 
of  your  locality.  "What  can  you  do  to  be  of  real  service 
to  the  people  of  your  locality  and  to  the  community  in 
general?"  You  must  sell  better  goods,  sell  at  lower  prices, 
have  better  accommodations,  better  assortments,  better  ser- 
vice, or  more  honest  and  square  dealings,  than  your  com- 
petitors. If  you  cannot  do  all  these  things  "Why  should  the 
people  come  to  trade  with  you?"  "Why  are  they  not  just 
as  well  off  trading  where  they  are  now  and  have  been  for 
years  ? ' '  These  are  the  questions  you  must  consider.  Success 
in  any  new  field  is  secured  by  the  ability  to  do  several  things 
better  than  they  are  being  done. 

If  you  can  run  your  store  better  than  your  neighboring 
competitors,  the  buying  public  will  soon  become  aware  of 
that  fact  and  your  store  ever  afterward  will  be  the  magnet 
for  them.     Watch  your  stock  closely  the  next  day  or  two 
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after  your  opening,  and  try  not  to  lose  many  sales.  You 
will  have  to  lose  some  at  first  on  account  of  the  uncertain 
demand,  but  if  the  public  will  overlook  a  shortage  the  first 
few  days,  they  won't  stand  your  being  out  of  what  they  want 
after  their  second  visit.  Don 't  encourage  the  habit  of  sending 
them  to  your  competitor  for  goods  you  should  have.  Look 
ahead  constantly,  see  that  you  have  in  stock  the  advertised 
articles,  for  you  do  not  know  what  minute  you  will  have  a  call 
for  them.  You  should  establish  an  ideal,  then  try  to  reach 
it,  or  as  near  it  as  possible.  Use  your  imagination,  it  is  of 
great  use  in  business.  Imagine  how  your  store  will  look  a 
year  from  now.  Make  a  mental  picture  of  it.  Establish  this 
picture  as  your  goal.  Then  you  will  have  the  inspiration  and 
enthusiasm  to  make  real  what  you  have  imagined. 

Be  content  with  a  slow  and  steady  growth.  For  lack  of 
this  many  failures  occur  during  the  first  year  or  two.  Be 
careful  about  a  too  rapid  increase  of  stock  and  expenses. 
Learn  to  creep  before  you  walk,  and  don't  commence  to  run 
until  you  can  walk  well,  otherwise  you  will  get  a  bad  fall. 
Do  not  force  your  growth  too  much.  A  slow,  steady  growth 
is  more  healthful  in  business.  Subscribe  to  a  good  business 
magazine,  a  good  advertising  journal,  and  at  least  two  good 
trade  journals.  You  will  find  in  them  many  good  suggestions 
applicable  to  your  business.  Use  good  judgment  when  adapt- 
ing ideas  from  any  articles  that  you  read.  Be  sure  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  them  before  you  decide  to  accept  and 
apply  them. 

Summary  of  Part  I. — A  brief  summary  of  Part  I  proves 
that  an  immediate  demand  for  Commercial  Pharmacy  exists, 
that  the  universal  tirade  against  our  present  educational 
system  is  spreading  out  so  as  to  include  education  for  the 
pursuit  of  Pharmacy.  As  great  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  methods  of  conducting  pharmacy,  great  changes  are  neces- 
sary in  the  educational  training  for  pharmacy.  The  methods 
of  financing  a  pharmacy,  planning,  arranging,  and  outlining 
a  policy  for  a  pharmacy,  are  all  important  questions  to  be 
decided  in  advance.     Establishing  the  proper  protection,  the 
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proper  credit  for  a  pharmacy  are  items  that  must  have  atten- 
tion. Run  your  store  for  profit.  You  must  establish  some 
definite  goal  and  adopt  systematic  plans  to  reach  it,  otherwise 
the  business  would  simply  drift  alonj":  like  a  stick  of  wood  in 
a  flowing  river.  No  buildings  are  built  without  being  planned 
in  advance.  "How  can  a  pharmacy  be  built  without  being 
planned?" 

Every  subject  treated  in  Part  I  has  an  important  bear- 
ing on  your  future  and  the  reason  for  having  a  clear  under- 
standing of  them  is,  that  the  problems  of  management  and 
development  are  so  big  and  numerous,  that  it  will  require  all 
your  time  and  energy  to  grapple  with  them.  You  will  be 
better  able  to  handle  them  if  your  mind  is  free  from  any  in- 
terference caused  by  improper  attention  to  or  solution  of  such 
preliminary  problems,  as  have  been  treated  in  this  chapter. 
Your  time  in  the  future  will  be  too  valuable  to  utilize  a 
large  portion  of  it  in  rectifying  early  mistakes  caused  by 
lack  of  forethought.  A  good  start  will  prove  a  blessing  for 
you.  A  poor  start  means  a  handicap  that  may  require  years 
to  overcome. 
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PHARMACY  MANAGEMENT 


DIVISION  III 
THOROUGH  KNOWLEDGE  OF  YOUR  BUSINESS 


CHAPTER  X. 

Efficient  Management. 

Three  things  are  requisite  to  the  success  of  any  pharmacy. 
1.  The  establishment  of  the  pharmacy  itself  must  be  a  sound 
undertaking.  That  is,  a  good  reason  for  its  establishment 
must  exist.  The  needs  of  the  neighborhood  demand  it,  per- 
haps. The  location  is  excellent.  2.  Sufficient  capital. 
3.  Efficient  management.  It  must  have  all  these  requisites, 
for  if  it  has  two  of  them  and  the  third  is  entirely  absent,  the 
pharmacy  won't  live  long.  The  chances  for  success  are 
greatly  hindered  if  the  three  requisites  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  required.  The  whole  measure  of  success  varies 
according  to  the  degree  of  perfection  existing  in  these  three 
requisites.  The  third  requisite — efficient  management — is 
nowadays  considered  the  most  important.  A  first-class  location 
may  exist  for  the  establishment  of  a  pharmacy,  the  necessary 
capital  forthcoming,  but  without  efficient  management,  that 
pharmacy  is  doomed  to  failure.  Efficient  management  can 
overcome  a  scanty  capital  or  a  location  that  is  only  fair. 
Efficient  management  determines  the  degree  of  success,  and 
if  the  proprietor  of  a  Pharmacy  is  an  efficient  manager  he 
can  rest  assured  that  he  is  able  to  solve  one  of  the  biggest 
and  most  difficult  problems  of  business  success. 

But  few  pharmacists,  however,  are  efficient  managers,  be- 
cause their  training  for  this  important  position  has  been 
60 
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lacking.  Their  experience  has  been  confined  to  a  few  years' 
clerkship  and  a  study  of  the  professional  side  of  pharmacy, 
rather  than  the  commercial.  They  have  hardly  been  intro- 
duced to  business  topics.  They  are  not  even  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  ethics  of  business.  If  you  were  approached 
by  a  promoter  to  invest  your  money  in  a  patent  medicine 
factory  or  a  druggist's  syndicate,  the  first  thing  you  would 
want  to  know  would  be :  "How  about  the  management  ?  Who 
is  the  manager?  Is  he  square  and  upright,  and  has  he  the 
ability  to  conduct  this  enterprise?"  Big  investors  and 
capitalists  will  not  invest  their  money  in  a  new  enterprise 
until  they  learn  who  has  been  secured  as  manager. 

A  pharmacist  who  intends  going  in  business  for  himself 
should  study  business  methods  systematically  for  two  or 
three  years  previous  to  opening  a  store  of  his  own.  He 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  prepare  himself,  for  if  he  does 
not  he  will  make  a  good  many  expensive  mistakes  the  first 
five  years  he  is  in  business.  Good  managers  in  any  line  are 
hard  to  find,  for  the  fact  that  they  are  good  assures  them 
permanent  positions.  Any  pharmacist  who  is  an  efficient 
manager  need  never  worry  about  his  future,  for  he  can  make 
good  money  in  business  for  himself  or  be  sure  of  a  good  salary 
and  constant  emplojinent  as  manager  for  big  pharmacies. 

No  worse  economy  could  be  found  than  that  of  hiring  a 
cheap  manager.  A  good  one  is  worth  all  he  gets  and  if  you 
are  a  good  one  yourself,  see  that  you  pay  yourself  a  good 
salary.  If  you  have  to  get  a  manager  for  your  branch 
pharmacy,  get  a  good  one.  A  poor  one  will  cost  you  at  the 
end  of  a  year  a  sum  more  than  enough  to  pay  a  good  one's 
salary.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  efficient  management 
should  be  accorded  the  highest  place  from  the  view-point  of 
actual  value  to  a  pharmacy.  TIany  a  pharmacy  has  been 
brought  from  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  to  a  plane  of  un- 
qualified success  because  the  new  proprietor  has  proved  him- 
self an  efficient  manager.  This  suggests  the  natural  question : 
"What  are  the  requisites  of  a  good  manager?"  "How  can 
these  requisites  be  acquired?" 
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Requisites  of  a  Manager. — In  the  first  place,  to  become 
an  efficient  manager,  you  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  values, 
which  some  one  has  termed  the  business  man's  sixth  sense. 
You  must  inaugurate  a  system  and  adopt  a  definite  policy 
for  conducting  your  business.  You  must  promote  your 
business  by  the  method  known  as  the  personal  development 
plan — that  is,  go  it  easy,  build  up  your  business  by  the 
profits  derived  from  the  business  itself,  keep  your  expenses 
at  low  ebb,  add  new  things  gradually  and  always  in  a  small 
way  at  first,  in  this  step-by-step  method  you  will  avoid 
serious  mistakes,  risks,  costly  experiments,  and  the  great 
danger  ever  present,  of  allowing  your  business  to  outgrow 
its  capital.  In  this  way  you  will  learn  as  you  go,  abandon- 
ing your  little  inexpensive  experiments  that  did  not  give 
quick  results,  and  pushing  those  that  did.  Studying  all  the 
time  the  needs  of  your  customers  and  the  opportunities  of 
your  location  and  neighborhood. 

When  branching  out  and  adding  new  lines  i^  made 
necessary,  then  you  must  do  it  cautiously,  and  with  a  small 
investment  at  first,  watching  closely  for  several  weeks  or  a 
few  months  to  see  if  it  promises  success;  if  it  does,  the  in- 
vestment in  it  can  be  increased,  if  it  does  not  prove  a  success 
it  can  be  discontinued.  During  this  progressive  period  you 
are  getting  a  thorough  business  training,  practically  acquired, 
which  should  give  you  a  firm  grasp  of  the  reins  of  your 
business.  This  personal  development  plan  is  the  natural 
method  of  business  development.  The  slow,  but  sure  method. 
You  are  bound  to  reach  a  high  degree  of  success  by  this 
method,  because  you  have  practically  applied  business  prin- 
ciples to  your  work  actually  in  hand  and  every  principle  then 
should  be  so  firmly  impressed  on  your  mind  as  to  be  of 
lasting  benefit  and  a  great  base  to  start  on  during  periods 
of  hard  times  or  industrial  depressions. 

The  personal  element  should  be  ever  present  in  a  good 
manager.  It  is  the  chief  force  for  selling  goods  and  pushing 
business.  An  efficient  manager  knows  human  nature,  is 
aware  that  every  one  of  his  customers  has  fads  or  fancies 
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which  can  be  satisfied  by  having  the  right  kind  of  goods 
and  calling  their  attention  to  them  in  the  right  way.  He 
must  keep  posted  and  abreast  with  the  times  by  reading  the 
drug  trade  papers  as  soon  as  they  arrive,  every  month,  and 
either  have  them  bound  or  clip  the  most  valuable  articles  and 
file  them  away  alphabetically,  by  subjects,  for  future  refer- 
ence and  guidance. 

Knowing  the  value  of  "pleased  customers,"  he  constantly 
safeguards  their  interests,  waits  on  as  many  as  he  can  per- 
sonally, mingles  with  them,  talks  with  them,  gets  a  reputa- 
tion among  them  of  possessing  a  winning  personality  and  a 
keen  eye  for  business.  He  inaugurates  a  system  so  that  all 
store  duties  are  conducted  like  a  perfect  machine.  He  has 
control  always  over  his  working  force,  and  while  conduct- 
ing his  store  on  progressive  lines,  yet  there  is  ever  present 
the  requisite  amount  of  conservatism  to  assure  permanency 
of  growth,  perfect  stability,  and  proper  balance  at  all  times. 

He  has  the  reins  of  his  business  alwaj's  in  hand,  knows 
every  day  just  how  it  stands,  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it, 
prevents  dead  stock  by  knowing  how  to  buy,  gets  quick  turn- 
overs of  capital  by  knowing  how  to  sell,  takes  cash  discounts, 
watches  book  accounts,  makes  prompt  collections,  takes  annual 
inventories,  knows  how  to  advertise,  in  fact  he  knows  the  laws 
of  trade  and  how  to  practise  business  economics.  To  be  an 
efficient  manager  requires  that  you  run  a  business  just  as 
thoroughly  as  if  you  were  acting  as  trustee  for  some  estate. 
In  that  capacity  you  would  have  to  account  for  everything. 
Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  well-known  New  York  banker 
says:  "If  I  were  to  name  one  thing  pre-eminently  to  be 
desired  as  a  result  of  higher  commercial  education,  it  would 
be  the  cultivation  of  a  proper  sense  of  trusteeship.''''^ 

*  Business  and  Education,  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Duffield  &  Co., 
N.  Y. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Problems  of  Management. 

We  have  just  learned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  im- 
portance of  efficient  management  and  the  requisites  in  gen- 
eral of  an  efficient  manager.  In  the  next  few  chapters  we 
will  learn  how  the  efficient  manager  of  a  pharmacy  applies 
his  knowledge  of  business  ethics  and  hiunan  nature  to  the 
varied  and  complicated  problems  of  his  chosen  calling.  In 
this  chapter  we  will  consider  only  a  few  problems  in  general. 
Assume,  then,  that  you  are  either  a  proprietor  of  your  own 
store  or  manager  for  some  concern  or  syndicate.  Think  of 
the  responsibility  resting  on  your  shoulders.  You  are  a 
buyer,  salesman,  advertising  man,  business  promoter,  diplo- 
mat, bookkeeper,  accountant,  student,  professional  man,  mer- 
chant, employer  of  men,  and  a  servant  of  the  public.  To 
assume  all  the  roles  with  proper  attention  to  each  is  no  simple 
task.  You  will  realize  at  the  outset  that  you  cannot  look 
after  all  the  little  details  yourself,  it  is  too  much  for  any 
one  man,  you  would  never  get  anywhere;  you  would  make 
a  mess  of  the  whole  affair.  You  would  be  like  a  person  who 
never  finishes  anything  because  he  is  always  beginning.  You 
must  get  people  to  help  you;  to  fill  the  positions  demanded 
by  such  a  large  category  of  attainments.  Your  whole  success 
as  a  pharmacist  and  a  retail  merchant,  depends  largely  upon 
your  ability  to  choose  the  right  clerks  for  the  right  places. 
You  may  be  possessed  with  great  abilit}^  but  alone  you  can 
do  but  little;  you  cannot  accomplish  great  things  unless  you 
can  select  the  proper  people  to  help  you.  You  must  have  "the 
right  men  behind  the  guns." 

Of  course  you  must  know  how  to  do  all  the  work  yourself, 
but  you  should  make  others  do  it.  All  your  time  is  needed 
in  preserving  the  proper  balance  of  the  business,  outlining  its 
policy  and  building  it  up.  You  can  train  others  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  the  work  that  you  are  doing  at  the  present  moment, 
and  you  should  lose  no  time  in  bringing  about  such  a  con- 
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dition.  "Wliile  it  takes  a  good  man  to  run  a  business,  it  takes 
a  better  man  to  build  and  develop  it.  A  general  of  an  army 
cannot  spend  his  time  in  routine  work  connected  with  running 
the  army,  he  must  plan  ahead,  plan  campaigns,  keep  moving 
ahead,  utilize  his  power  and  opportunities,  he  must  use  his 
army  as  a  means  to  accomplish  some  definite  end.  So  must 
you  utilize  your  small  army  of  employees,  your  established 
business,  your  steady  following,  as  a  means  to  accomplish 
greater  results.  All  your  valuable  time  should  not  be  taken 
up  looking  after  the  routine  work  of  your  pharmacy,  but 
rather  in  planning  campaigns  ahead  for  the  definite  end  of 
business  promotion,  of  a  bigger  business  with  bigger  profits. 

Your  business  cannot  stand  still;  no  business  does  that; 
it  either  goes  backward  or  forward.  Have  all  routine  work 
so  distributed  that  each  employee  can  assume  at  a  moment's 
notice  the  duties  of  the  one  above  him.  If  you  are  taken 
sick,  your  head  clerk  is  trained  to  step  right  in  your  place 
and  competent  to  take  charge  for  a  long  period.  The  junior 
clerk  steps  into  the  shoes  of  the  head  clerk  and  so  on  through 
your  list  of  clerks.  Each  one  is  prepared  to  fulfill  the  duties 
of  the  one  "higher  up."  It  is  out  of  the  question  in  these 
busy  times  to  try  to  run  your  business  on  the  principle  that 
"to  get  a  thing  done  well  you  must  do  it  yourself."  You 
must  train  your  clerks  to  do  it ;  then  you  won 't  be  bothered 
with  routine  details.  Get  all  the  minor  details  off  your 
shoulders  now.  Start  to-day  and  list  all  the  little  things  you 
are  doing  personally  that  could  just  as  well  be  done  by  your 
clerks.  When  you  have  cleared  your  shoulders  from  that  load, 
you  will  be  better  able  to  devote  more  time  to  the  study  and 
employment  of  the  several  principles  of  business  success. 

One  of  the  first  principles  that  will  appeal  to  you  is 
honesty  and  fair  dealing.  You  must  do  the  right  thing  by 
the  buyer  and  seller.  You  are  not  to  take  advantage  of  a 
seller  or  permit  any  misrepresentation  to  a  buyer.  You  will 
have  many  chances  to  malve  money  through  the  mistakes  of 
the  wholesalers  from  whom  you  buy.  You  might  buy  one- 
twelfth  gross  of  malted  milk  and  be  charged  for  only  one- 
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twelfth  dozen.  You  might  receive  one-quarter  dozen  $1.00 
size  of  a  patent  medicine  and  be  charged  for  one-fourth  dozen 
twenty-five-cent  size.  You  are  in  duty  bound  to  report  such 
errors  in  favor  of  yourself  as  you  are  when  they  are  in  favor 
of  the  wholesaler.  Even  more  so,  for  it  is  pure  dishonesty 
not  to  do  so.  You  cannot  defend  yourself  by  saying :  ' '  Well ! 
if  they  don't  know  better  than  to  make  bulls  like  that  let 
them  stand  it,  they  won't  miss  it."  The  wholesalers  would 
lose  large  sums  of  money  every  year  through  the  size  and 
frequency  of  mistakes  in  billing  goods,  if  they  were  dealing 
with  dishonest  pharmacists.  Dishonesty  may  run  unchecked 
for  a  long  period,  but  in  the  modem  busy  day  world,  woe  to 
the  man  when  he  is  found  out.  Business  houses  will  stand 
a  lot  from  a  person,  but  dishonesty  is  one  thing  they  won't 
stand.  The  whole  business  world  is  conducted  on  confidence 
in  others'  honesty.  A  successful  manufacturer  once  told  the 
writer,  ' '  Dishonesty  is  one  thing  I  will  not  tolerate ;  no  matter 
how  qualified  a  man  is  otherwise  or  how  good  his  habits,  I 
would  have  no  mercy  on  him  if  I  found  out  that  he  was  dis- 
honest ;  I  was  brought  up  to  loathe  dishonesty ;  I  have  many 
faults  myself,  but  I  am  strictly  honest."  Any  pharmacist 
who  earns  the  reputation  of  being  **a  crook,"  his  days  are 
numbered.  See  that  your  store  establishes  the  name  of  being 
a  place  where  honesty  and  fair  dealing  are  never  questioned. 
The  importance  of  "courtesy"  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  one  of  the  success  principles  of  retailing 
goods.  Be  courteous  alike  to  your  help  and  your  customers. 
You  may  not  be  the  lowest  priced  pharmacy  in  your  town, 
but  if  you  are  the  most  courteous  pharmacist  you  have  a 
big  lead  over  your  competitors.  Customers  will  stand  slightly 
higher  prices  on  account  of  the  courteous  treatment  they  re- 
ceive. Customers  will  not  stand  discourteous  treatment  even 
though  the  prices  are  a  shade  lower  in  such  a  store.  If  you 
have  established  a  reputation  for  honesty,  fair  dealing,  cour- 
teous treatment  of  customers,  and  an  obliging  manner,  you 
have  a  good  foundation  for  success.  On  this  foundation  you 
must  build. 
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A  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business  is  necessary.  It 
is  awfully  hard  to  try  to  do  things  you  are  not  familiar  with. 
It  was  the  realization  of  this  fact  which  prompted  the  writer 
to  assemble  this  book.  Pharmacists  are  not  familiar  with 
their  business  when  they  enter  upon  it.  They  have  been 
trained  only  for  the  professional  side  of  it.  They  are  called 
upon  to  decide  on  many  complicated  business  problems,  which 
directly  affect  their  financial  condition,  their  future  prospects, 
and  as  is  to  be  expected  they  arrive  at  the  wrong  decisions. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  business  principles  and  their 
application  to  your  particular  problems  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. If  you  haven't  such  knowledge,  then  get  it  as  quickly 
as  you  can.  When  you  served  your  apprenticeship  you  were 
not  schooled  in  the  knowledge  of  your  goods.  You  couldn't 
tell  a  story  about  each  article  if  somebody  asked  you.  With 
the  training  received  as  an  apprentice  you  are  practically 
entering  an  unknown  field  w^hen  you  open  a  store  of  your 
own.  You  understand  manufacturing  and  dispensing.  That 
is  absolutely  essential,  of  course,  but  it  is  only  a  small  part 
of  a  pharmacy  as  conducted  to-day.  Your  hope  of  winning 
out  over  your  competitors  is  your  thorough  knowledge  of  your 
business,  which  allows  you  to  serve  your  customers  more 
intelligently,  more  economically;  to  establish  the  best  store 
service  possible ;  to  develop  your  clerks  into  the  highest  com- 
mercial units  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  and  to  organize 
them  into  a  corps  of  salesmen  of  the  highest  efficiency. 

You  must  know  how,  when,  and  where  to  buy;  how  to 
make  a  profit  and  how  to  sacrifice  one.  It  isn't  necessary  to 
mark  a  uniform  profit  on  everything  you  buy.  Staple  articles 
in  your  stock  should  be  marked  at  prevailing  prices.  Sell 
them  at  a  close  margin.  Make  up  on  something  else.  New 
goods  that  have  a  run  just  for  a  short  season  should  be  marked 
so  as  to  yield  a  good  profit,  for  the  remaining  stock  at  the 
close  of  the  season  must  be  closed  out  at  a  heavy  reduction. 
Holiday  goods  should  be  marked  fairly  high.  What  goods 
are  sold  must  yield  a  good  profit  if  you  are  to  get  your  money 
back  and  allow  for  what  you  have  to  sacrifice  the  last  minute 
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or  carry  over.  The  longer  you  keep  them  the  less  they  are 
worth.  Next  year  newer  and  better  goods  will  cause  the 
value  of  the  old  goods  to  shrink  to  almost  nothing. 

Turning  the  Dollar. — When  you  hear  the  old  familiar 
saving  "Money  is  made  on  turn-overs  and  lost  on  left-overs," 
believe  it,  because  it  comes  pretty  near  being  right.  You  must 
keep  your  dollars  working  all  the  time.  Hiding  or  hoarding 
goods  is  worse  than  hiding  or  hoarding  money.  A  dollar  is 
worth  a  hundred  cents  any  time,  but  the  longer  you  keep 
goods  the  less  they  are  worth  to  you  or  to  anyone  else.  Every 
dollar  represented  in  your  capital  stock  should  be  given  its 
greatest  possible  efficiency.  Every  dollar  should  earn  some- 
thing if  only  a  few  cents  a  day.  Working  capital  means 
money  that  is  invested  in  goods  that  -can  be  turned  over  into 
cash.  It  doesn  't  mean  money  that  is  tied  up  in  shelf-warming 
goods.  Keep  your  dollars  alive.  Make  them  w^ork  every  month 
so  next  month  you  can  buy  something  different  with  them. 
Buy  quick-turning  goods.  At  the  end  of  every  season  be 
cleaned  up  on  that  season's  goods.  Don't  have  too  many 
cough  cures,  hot  water  bottles,  lung  protectors,  cough  drops, 
bronchial  tablets,  on  hand  when  the  hot  weather  begins. 
Turn  them  into  money  in  the  spring,  then  let  the  stock 
dwindle  down  to  what  you  barely  need.  Those  dollars  tied 
up  in  cold-weather  goods  would  buy  a  lot  of  soda  supplies 
and  summer  goods.    Keep  your  capital  moving  all  the  time. 

The  number  of  times  your  stock  should  be  turned  in  a 
year  depends  upon  the  kind  of  goods  you  buy,  your  nearness 
to  market,  etc.  You  ought  to  turn  your  stock  four  times  a 
year.  Many  pharmacists  are  satisfied  with  turning  their  stock 
three  times  a  year.  That  is  about  the  average.  That  means 
if  j'ou  carry  a  $4000  stock  of  goods  your  sales  should  be 
$12,000  yearly.  Assuming  your  fixtures  inventoried  $2000 
then  your  sales  would  be  twice  your  capital  invested  in  both 
stock  and  fixtures.  A  prominent  pharmacist  told  the  writer 
this — "Give  me  a  pharmacist's  capital  in  stock  and  fixtures 
and  I  can  tell  you  just  how  much  business  he  is  doing.  His 
annual  sales  will  be  twice  the  amount  invested  in  his  stock 
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and  fixtures  and  three  times  the  amount  invested  in  stock 
alone."  That  is,  he  should  turn  his  stock  three  times,  his 
total  capital  twice  each  year.  After  hearing  this,  the  writer 
went  over  his  records  for  the  preceding  years  and  found  that 
they  figured  just  about  as  the  prominent  pharmacist  had 
stated,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  the  stock  turned 
three  and  one-half  times. 

The  point  you  should  strive  for  in  successful  merchandis- 
ing is  to  do  the  largest  amount  of  business  on  the  smallest 
amount  of  capital,  with  the  least  possible  expense  and  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  If  your  expenses  now  are  $8.00  per  day 
and  your  daily  sales  $30.00,  try  to  get  the  sales  up  to  $40.00 
per  day  on  the  present  $8.00  per  day  expense.  If  you  can 
do  $12,000  worth  of  yearly  business  on  a  $3000  stock,  there 
is  no  need  of  having  a  $4000  stock.  Put  the  other  $1000 
in  the  bank  or  use  it  to  further  extend  your  business.  The 
percentage  of  expense  should  be  carefully  figured.  Big  de- 
partment stores  figure  on  twenty-three  per  cent,  as  their  per- 
centage expense.  Prominent  writers  on  commercial  subjects 
estimate  that  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  the 
proper  amount  to  apportion  to  expenses. 

Many  pharmacists  never  know  their  correct  cost  of  doing 
business.  They  do  not  figure  every  item  of  expense,  they  do 
not  charge  off  enough  on  their  fixtures  every  year,  they  do 
not  charge  up  any  rent  because  they  own  their  building, 
they  do  not  charge  up  the  services  of  their  clerk  or  cashier 
because  he  or  she  happens  to  be  a  member  of  his  own  family. 
You  must  get  accurate  figures  of  your  cost  of  doing  business. 

Try  to  increase  your  business  by  carr\nng  the  same 
amount  of  stock  each  year.  Study  buying.  If  you  are  near 
markets  buy  often  and  in  small  quantities.  In  this  way  you 
can  increase  your  business  greatly  without  increasing  your 
capital  invested.  The  profits  at  the  end  of  the  year  can  then 
be  put  in  the  bank.  If  you  claim  that  your  profits  have  been 
made  but  left  in  the  business,  which  is  shown  by  the  increase 
of  stock  over  the  inventory  of  last  year,  you  will  fool  your- 
self, for  much  of  that  profit  that  you  are  claiming  is  dead 
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stock  and  that  yields  no  profit.  Besides,  some  of  the  goods 
depreciate  rapidly  and  you  may  have  to  close  out  at  short 
notice  a  large  part  of  them,  then  your  profit  is  all  wiped  out. 
Cash  in  the  bank  is  what  improves  your  standing.  Besides 
the  money  in  the  bank  is  earning  interest.  Tied  up  in  slow- 
selling  goods  it  is  not.  Keep  your  stock  just  where  it  should 
be,  put  your  earnings  in  the  bank,  where  it  is  always  avail- 
able to  invest  in  some  good  outside  investment.  If  you  will 
only  adopt  a  systematic  plan  of  saving  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
your  sales  every  week,  no  matter  how  small,  at  the  end  of 
a  few  years,  you  will  have  a  tidy  little  sum.  It  is  what  you 
save,  not  what  you  earn,  that  makes  you  financially  well  off. 

Don't  increase  your  stock  and  expenses  too  rapidly;  be 
satisfied  with  a  slow  and  healthy  growth.  It  took  you  a  long  time 
to  learn  how  to  creep,  then  to  walk,  then  to  grow  up.  Nature's 
growth  is  slow.  It  took  twenty-one  years  for  you  to  grow  up 
to  be  a  man.  It  takes  longer  than  that  sometimes  to  build  up 
a  big  retail  business.  Have  plenty  of  enthusiasm,  you  need 
that,  but  always  check  it  with  the  exercise  of  good  judgment. 
That  is  the  great  trouble  with  pharmacists  when  they  first 
start  in.  They  want  their  store  to  have  everything  that's 
going.  If  their  competitor  puts  in  an  expensive  prescription 
desk  they  must  have  one  even  better,  whether  their  business 
can  afford  it  or  not. 

Treatment  of  Competitors. — It  does  not  do  a  bit  of 
harm  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  your  neighboring  com- 
petitors. Do  you  send  customers  to  your  nearest  competitor 
for  goods  you  do  not  carry  and  does  he  do  the  same  by  you? 
Some  such  agreement  would  be  mutual.  It  is  now  in  force 
in  many  places.  The  man  that  goes  after  his  competitor 
nowadays  with  a  loaded  shot-gun  is  apt  to  get  hurt  himself. 
The  writer  knew  two  pharmacists  that  were  fighting  each 
other  all  the  time.  One  would  advertise  "joss  sticks  for  nine 
cents  a  bundle  for  Friday  only."  The  other  would  answer 
back  in  his  ad  the  next  day,  "joss  sticks  nine  cents  a  bundle, 
any  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  included."  Then  the  first 
advertised  them  for  seven  cents  a  bundle,  the  other  retaliated 
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by  cutting'  them  to  five  cents  a  bundle,  and  so  on,  until  finally 
all  the  other  pharmacists  had  to  call  a  meeting  to  fix  up  the 
affair.  It  is  quite  commonly  understood  "that  every  knock 
is  a  boost, ' '  and  when  your  competitor  knocks  you  let  him  do 
it,  he  will  be  the  loser  in  the  end.  A  friend  of  the  writer 
was  elected  Mayor  of  a  certain  city  and  his  election  was 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fearful  knocking  he  received  at  the 
hands  of  a  paper.  This  paper  exposed  many  private  affairs 
which  won  sympathy  and  votes  for  the  successful  candidate. 
It  is  said  that  the  Governor  of  a  certain  State  owed  his 
election  to  the  continued  attacks  and  slurs  by  one  paper  upon 
the  candidate's  parents.  Hanging  in  many  offices  you  will 
see  this  sign:  "If  your  competitor  talks  about  you  put  him 
on  your  pay  roll.  Never  mind  what  he  says  as  long  as  he 
talks." 

Be  friendly  with  your  neighbors,  especially  your  nearest 
one.  Sell  him  goods  at  cost  or  ten  per  cent,  above  or  let  him 
run  an  account  with  you  and  you  do  the  same  with  him.  It 
is  better  to  pay  for  everything  you  send  out  for,  it  saves 
trouble  and  misunderstanding.  Do  not  tie  yourself  to  any 
agreement  as  to  early  closing,  price-protecting  or  business 
promotion  schemes  that  would  work  to  your  detriment.  Your 
trade  may  be  brisk  between  ten  and  eleven  p.m.,  while  his 
may  be  all  over  at  ten  p.m.  You  would  not  do  justice  to 
yourself  and  your  customers  if  you  agreed  to  close  at  ten  p.m. 
under  such  circumstances.  Be  careful  about  signing  too  many 
agreements.  Somebody  is  apt  to  start  up  near  you  who 
isn't  fettered  with  agreements  or  promises. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
Commercial  Arithmetic  Applied  to  Pharmacy. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  pharmacists  if  asked 
about  their  net  profits,  gross  profits,  percentage  expense, 
would  say  that  they  never  stopped  to  figure  it  out.  They 
were  making  ends  meet  and  a  little  more  each  year  and  were 
getting  a  fairly  good  living,  but  as  to  figures  they  never 
bothered  with  them.  What's  the  use  of  them  anyway  is 
about  the  way  they  put  it.  Any  pharmacist  who  talks  like 
that  to-day,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  had  better  take  the 
first  rainy  afternoon  off,  get  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  find  out  where  he  is  at. 

Hov^  TO  Figure  Profits. — Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a 
"drummer"  sold  you  a  bill  of  specialties  or  fancy  goods, 
among  which  was  a  large  lot  of  hair  brushes  at  $9.00  per 
dozen.  The  "drummer"  says  this  is  a  "job"  and  you  can 
make  a  run  on  them,  sell  them  for  $1.25  each  and  you  will 
clean  up  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  on  the  deal.  You 
pushed  them  hard  and  unloaded  them  and  felt  pleased  at 
the  big  amount  of  money  you  made.  But  if  you  used  your 
pencil  and  paper  properly  you  Avould  figure  something  like 
this:  The  brushes  cost  me  seventy-five  cents  each  and  sold 
for  $1.25,  my  profit  was  fifty  cents  on  each  brush.  Fifty 
cents  is  forty  per  cent,  of  $1.25,  so  my  percentage  of  gross 
profit  was  forty  per  cent.  Now  I  don't  know  what  my  per- 
centage expense  of  doing  business  is,  but  I  will  call  it  about 
the  average  of  any  pharmacy,  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  I  have 
only  netted  fifteen  per  cent,  profit.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of 
$1.25  is  eighteen  and  three-fourth  cents.  It  cost  thirty-one 
and  one-fourth  cents  to  sell  each  brush,  estimating  the  store 
expense  at  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  "drummer"  figured  the  percentage  of  profit  on  cost. 
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to  make  the  inducement  more  alluring.  Fifty  cents  is  sixty- 
six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  seventy-five  cents,  but  fifty 
cents  is  only  forty  per  cent,  of  $1.25,  the  selling  price,  so 
instead  of  making  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  gross 
profit,  only  forty  per  cent,  gross  profit  was  made,  and  after 
deducting  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  expenses,  but  fifteen  per 
cent,  net  profit  remains.  This  is  where  many  merchants  make 
trouble  for  themselves,  figuring  their  gross  profit  on  cost  and 
their  percentage  expense  on  selling  price. 

Figure  Percentages  from  Selling  Price. — Both  per- 
centages should  be  figured  from  the  same  base,  the  selling 
price.  Take  this  case,  for  instance.  You  get  an  "inside 
deal"  on  a  lot  of  sponges  that  cost  you  sixty  cents  each, 
retailing  regularly  at  $1.25.  You  say :  "I  will  have  a  sale  on 
these,  put  them  in  the  window  and  run  them  off  in  a  few  days 
and  make  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  them. ' '  So  you  mark  them 
at  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  cost  or  seventy-five  cents  each. 
Now  let  us  see  if  you  made  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  them. 
Your  percentage  expense  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  seventy-five  cents  is  eighteen  and  three- 
fourth  cents,  which  added  to  the  cost,  sixty  cents,  amounts 
to  seventy-eight  and  three-fourth  cents.  As  the  sponge  sold 
for  seventy-five  cents  you  actually  lost  three  and  three-fourth 
cents  on  each  sponge  sold.  The  difference  between  the  cost, 
sixty  cents,  and  the  selling  price,  seventy-five  cents,  is  fifteen 
cents,  the  gross  profit,  and  this  figure  is  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  selling  price,  seventy-five  cents.  If  you  had  even  said: 
"I  don't  care  to  make  any  money  on  this  deal,  all  I  want 
to  do  is  to  break  even,"  but  you  don't  do  even  that,  as  the 
gross  profit  is  twenty  per  cent,  and  your  percentage  expense 
is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  so  you  actually  lose  five  per  cent.,  as 
three  and  three-fourth  cents,  the  money  loss,  is  five  per  cent, 
of  seventy-five  cents,  the  selling  price. 

Take  stiU  another  case — you  buy  some  hot  water  bottles 
at  sixty  cents  each  and  mark  them  fifty  per  cent,  above  cost, 
or  ninety  cents.  You  then  say:  "My  percentage  expense  is 
twenty-five  per  cent.,   and  T  have  marked  these  hot  water 
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bottles  at  fifty  per  cent,  above  cost,  so  of  course  I  make 
twenty-five  per  cent."  There  you  are  all  wrong  again,  for 
instead  of  making  twenty-five  per  cent,  you  make  only  eight 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  difference  between  sixty  cents 
cost  and  ninety  cents,  selling  price,  is  thirty  cents,  the  gross 
profit.  This  figure  is  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of 
ninety  cents,  then  subtract  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  your 
cost  of  doing  business  and  j'ou  have  left  eight  and  one-third 
per  cent.,  your  net  profit.  If  you  figure  all  your  business 
on  the  basis  that  you  are  making  twenty-five  per  cent,  when 
you  are  actually  making  but  eight  and  one-third  per  cent., 
you  will  haul  up  short  some  day  and  wonder  why  your  figures 
at  the  end  of  the  year  don't  come  out  right.  It  would  be  a 
crazy  thing  to  figure  expenses  against  cost,  you  could  not  do 
it  anyway,  so  "Why  figure  percentage  of  profit  from  cost?" 
They  should  both  be  figured  from  the  same  basis. 

So  always  and  ever  be  sure  to  figure  your  cost  of  doing 
business  and  your  profits  from  the  selling  price.  If  your 
expenses  are  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  you  want  to  make  a 
net  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  you  must  mark  your  goods 
sixty-six  and  two  thirds  per  cent,  above  cost.  An  article  cost 
you  sixty  cents,  you  mark  it  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  above 
cost,  or  $1.00,  your  gross  profit  is  forty  cents,  or  forty  per 
cent,  of  $1.00,  the  selling  price;  then  deduct  twenty-five  per 
cent,  for  cost  of  doing  business  and  you  have  fifteen  per  cent, 
left,  your  net  profit.  If  a  two-pound  box  of  candy  cost  you 
eighty  cents  and  you  sell  it  for  $1.20,  and  your  cost  of  doing 
business  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  you  have  made  ten  cents 
on  the  sale.  You  haven't  made  ten-eightieths  or  twelve  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  as  many  merchants  would  figure  it,  but 
you  have  made  only  ten  one  hundred  and  twentieths  or  eight 
and  one-third  per  cent.  The  table  opposite,  compiled  by 
Butler  Brothers,  of  New  York,  will  enable  you  to  tell  at  a 
glance  how  to  mark  your  goods  to  assure  a  stated  percentage 
of  net  profit. 

Salary  As  Expense. — Another  mistake  made  by  many 
a  pharmacist  is  not  including  his  own  salary  in  his  expenses. 
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He  takes  his  salary  out  of  the  profits.  This  method  is  obsolete. 
The  modern  pharmacist  pays  himself  a  regular  weekly  salary, 
such  a  figure  as  he  could  earn  elsewhere  or  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  another  man  to  take  his  place,  a  manager,  for 
instance.  As  managers  usually  get  from  $21  to  $25  per 
week  you  should  charge  up  that  much  salary  for  yourself 
and  include  it  in  your  expenses.  A  hundred  dollars  a  month 
is  a  general  average  for  a  pharmacist  to  pay  himself  for  his 
services. 

Although  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
whether  freight  and  express  should  be  charged  to  the  cost 
of  goods  or  to  expense  of  doing  business,  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  they  should  be  charged  to  the  cost  of  goods.  That 
is  where  they  rightfully  belong. 

You  should  keep  track  of  your  expenses,  so  you  will  know 
exactly  what  it  cost  you  to  do  business.  Supposing  that  your 
daily  sales  are  $42  and  your  percentage  of  gross  profit  is 
about  the  average  or  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  then 
your  gross  profit  each  day  would  be  $14.  It  cost  you  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  to  do  business.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  $42 
is  $10.50,  which  deducted  from  $14.00  leaves  a  balance  of 
$3.50,  which  is  your  net  profit  on  a  $42  day's  business.  That 
twenty-five  percentage  expense  of  doing  business,  which  in 
this  case  is  $10.50,  might  figiire  up  as  follows:  Rent  (includ- 
ing heat),  $2.00 — lighting,  seventy-five  cents — your  own 
salary,  $3.00 — registered  clerk,  $2.50 — apprentice,  seventy-five 
cents — taxes  and  insurance,  thirty  cents.  Incidentals  (tele- 
phone, laundry,  messenger,  charitj'',  etc.),  forty  cents — sup- 
plies (brooms,  towels,  matches,  stamps,  stationery,  etc.), 
thirty  cents — advertising,  fifty  cents,  a  total  of  $10.50.  In 
this  case  cited  there  is  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  leeway 
between  the  percentage  expense  and  the  gross  profit. 

It  should  be  your  aim  to  increase  this  leeway  from  eight 
and  one-third  per  cent,  to  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  by 
decreasing  your  percentage  expense  or  increasing  your  per- 
centage of  gross  profit  or  both.  If  you  can  buy  goods  so  as 
to  return  you  forty  per  cent,  gross  profit  and  your  expenses 
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remain  at  twenty-five  per  cent.,  you  will  make  fifteen  per 
cent,  net  profit.  Or  if  you  can  make  thirty-five  per  cent, 
gross  profit  and  keep  your  percentage  expense  at  twenty- 
three  per  cent.,  you  will  make  twelve  per  cent,  net  profit. 
You  will  be  fortunate  if  you  can  clear  ten  per  cent,  net  profit. 
Most  pharmacists  have  to  be  satisfied  with  eight  and  a  third  per 
cent,  profit.  If  you  figure  every  item  of  expense  properly  it  will 
be  pretty  hard  to  do  business  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent. ; 
you  might  get  it  down  to  twenty-one  per  cent.,  but  it  is  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  gross  profit  of  a 
pharmacy  runs  thirty-three  and  one-third,  thirty-five,  and 
forty  per  cent.  The  accepted  figure,  however,  is  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent.,  and  you  won't  reach  this  unless  you 
watch  your  stock  carefully  and  guard  against  leakage,  break- 
age, spoiled  goods,  etc.  Then  you  should  try  to  get  your  ex- 
penses down  to  twenty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  If  you 
can't  get  them  below  twenty-five  per  cent,  then  try  to  buy 
goods  that  will  give  you  a  gross  profit  of  thirty-five  per  cent., 
then  you  will  reach  the  desired  ten  per  cent,  leeway. 

Know  Your  Gross  Profit. — By  dividing  your  sales  you 
can  get  at  the  exact  amount  of  your  gross  profit.  Suppose 
you  mark  every  sale  you  make  for  a  few  weeks  to  find  out 
the  percentage  of  say  five  departments  and  you  find  out  that 
of  your  average  daily  sales  of  $42,  the  soda  department  con- 
tributes $10;  the  cigar  department  $8.00;  the  confectionery 
department  $6.00;  the  drug  department  $10.00;  the  mis- 
cellaneous departmisnt  $8.00;  then  by  finding  out  the  gross 
profit  of  each  department  you  can  get  the  general  gross  profit. 
The  soda,  confectionery,  and  cigar  departments  you  can  get 
exact  by  inventory  each  month  and  recording  the  sales 
separately. 

A  safe  estimate  would  be  for  the  cigar  department  twenty- 
five  per  cent.,  the  soda  department  thirty-five  per  cent.,  the 
confectionery  department  thirty-five  per  cent.,  the  drug  de- 
partment forty  per  cent.,  the  miscellaneous  department  thirty- 
five  per  cent.  Thus  we  find  that  the  three  thirty-five  per 
cent,  departments  contribute  $24.00  at  a  gross  profit  of  $8.40 ; 
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the  forty  per  cent,  department  $10.00  at  a  gross  profit  of 
$4.00;  and  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  department  $8.00  at  a 
gross  profit  of  $2.00;  adding  these  profits  together  we  find 
that  the  gross  profit  for  the  day  is  $14.40.  This  figure  is 
about  thirty-four  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  $42.00,  the  daily 
sales.  If  each  of  the  five  departments  contributed  equally 
or  $8.50  each,  the  general  gross  profit  would  be  just  thirty- 
four  per  cent.  With  a  little  care  and  study  you  can  figure 
your  gross  and  net  profits  almost  to  the  exact  figures.  You 
should  have  these  figures  at  hand  all  the  time. 

Analysis  of  Yearly  Statement. — Few  pharmacists 
understand  the  value  of  a  yearly  statement  of  their  business, 
and  those  few  that  do,  are  unable  to  analyze  their  state- 
ments on  a  percentage  basis.  Assume  that  at  the  end  of  this 
year  your  statement  sums  up  as  follows : 

Inventory  Jan.  1,  1911,  stock  $5,110— fixtures  $2,555  $  7,665.00 
Inventory  Jan.  1,  1910,  stock  $4,800— fixtures  $2,838       7,638.00 

Goods  purchased,  including  freight  and  express. . . .   $10,220.00 
Expenses,  including  your  own  salary 3,833.00 

Total  cash  sales  for  the  year $15,120.00 

Outstanding  book  accounts,  $300  less  30  per  cent. .  210.00 

Total  cash  sales  for  the  year $15,330.00 

The  total  cost  of  goods  purchased  was  $10,220.00.  The 
inventory  shows  an  increase  in  the  stock  of  $310.  As  this 
amount  of  goods  remained  in  stock  and  was  not  sold  during 
the  year  it  should  be  deducted  from  the  cost  of  goods  pur- 
chased, which  makes  the  net  cost  of  goods  sold  $9,910.00. 
This  amount  of  goods  was  sold  for  $15,330.00,  so  the  gross 
profits  were  $5,420.  Now  dividing  the  gross  profits  by  the 
sales  gives  us  the  percentage  of  gross  profits,  which  is  35.3 
per  cent. 

The  total  expenses  were  $3,833.00.  By  dividing  these 
figures  by  the  sales,  $15,330.00,  gives  us  the  percentage  ex- 
pense, which  is  twenty-five  per  cent.  Deducting  the  per- 
centage expense  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  from  the  gross  profit, 
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35.3  per  cent.,  makes  the  net  profit  10.3  per  cent.  This  is 
a  good  figure  to  reach.  From  eight  and  one-third  per  cent, 
to  twelve  per  cent,  is  about  the  average.  It  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  to  go  over  ten  per  cent. 

In  this  analysis  it  is  assumed  that  you  charged  off  ten 
per  cent,  on  your  fixtures.  The  fixtures  January  1,  1910, 
were  figured  at  $2,838,  and  January  1,  1911,  at  $2,555.  It 
is  also  assumed  that  on  all  the  book  accounts  accumulated 
during  the  year,  you  charge  off  thirty  per  cent,  for  those 
you  do  not  consider  good.  Freight  and  express  is  added  to 
cost  of  goods,  which  it  should  be,  although  many  pharmacists 
figure  these  items  as  expenses.  The  net  percentage  amounts 
to  the  same  whichever  way  you  figure  these  items,  but  they 
are  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  should  be  so  figured. 

If  you  had  paid  cash  for  all  your  purchases  at  an  average 
of  two  per  cent,  discount,  you  would  have  saved  $204.40. 
Many  pharmacists  do  not  include  this  sum  in  their  annual 
statement,  but  figure  that  their  cash  discounts  just  about 
take  care  of  their  losses  by  breakage,  deterioration,  over- 
weight, etc.  Others  charge  their  losses  and  cash  discounts 
to  profit  and  loss  account.  An  estimate  for  breakage,  dam- 
aged goods  and  other  losses,  is  often  included  in  the  list  of 
expenses,  then  the  cash  discounts  are  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  yearly  purchases,  giving  the  net  cost  of  the  goods. 

If  you  had  to  borrow  $2000  from  the  bank  at  an  interest 
charge  of  $100  in  order  to  save  the  $204.40  in  cash  discounts, 
then  the  $100  paid  for  interest  should  be  added  to  your  list 
of  expenses.  Interest  paid  for  borrowed  money  is  an  expense. 
Interest  on  the  money  invested  in  your  stock  and  fixtures  is 
usually  not  figured  as  expense,  because  you  charge  your  salary 
up  to  expense  and  your  investment  yields  you  ten  per  cent. 
over  and  above  your  salary.  Yet,  the  writer  talked  this  sub- 
ject over  with  some  experts  who  claim  that  a  charge  should 
be  made  for  interest  on  the  investment  ecjuul  to  what  that 
money  would  earn  if  loaned  at  five  or  six  per  cent. 

"Whatever  goods  you  or  your  family  take  from  the  store 
should  be  rung  up  in  the  register  as  sales  and  included  in  your 
yearly  sales  figures. 
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The  statement  analyzed  here  shows  that  your  sales 
amounted  to  three  times  the  amount  of  your  stock  and  twice 
the  amount  of  your  stock  and  fixtures.  You,  therefore,  turned 
your  stock  over  three  times  during  the  year  and  your  total 
sales  amounted  to  twice  the  value  of  your  stock  and  fixtures. 

Value  of  An  Inventory. — Taking  an  inventory  in  a 
pharmacy  is  such  a  fearful  job  that  the  majority  of  phar- 
macists dodge  it.  They  say:  "I  don't  want  to  even  think 
of  it,"  "I  wouldn't  bother  with  it,"  "It  doesn't  pay  for 
the  time  it  takes,"  and  so  on.  You  never  can  tell  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  how  much  money  you  are  making  unless 
you  take  an  inventory.  To  assume  that  as  long  as  you  are 
selling  goods  at  a  fair  profit,  you  are  making  money,  is  to 
fool  yourself.  You  can  do  an  awful  big  business  and  not 
make  much  money.  Some  pharmacists  simply  keep  adding 
from  year  to  year  the  amount  of  goods  purchased  to  their 
original  opening  stock,  deducting  this  siun  total  from  the 
amount  of  their  sales ;  their  net  profit  is  represented  by  the 
difference  less  their  expense  of  doing  business.  It  is  hard 
to  get  at  a  true  condition  of  your  business  by  this  method, 
especially  if  you  have  been  established  several  years. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  know  your  condition  every  month. 
You  can  closely  estimate  your  stock  this  way  if  you  take  an 
inventory  every  year.  Say  for  instance,  your  stock  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  inventoried  $4500.  April  1st  you  had  a  strong  desire 
to  know  what  your  stock  was  worth,  so  you  take  your  pencil 
and  paper  and  figure  it  out  in  this  manner: 

Inventory  January  1 $4500.00  Sales  for  January $  930.00 

Purchases  for  January.  .  .      250.00  Sales  for  February 980.00 

Purchases  for  February...     300.00  Sales  for  March 1240.00 

Purchases  for  March 375.00  


$2150.00 


Sum  total   inventory   and  Less     gross    profit,    33 J 

purchases    $5425.00  per    cent 716.665 

Less  cost  of  goods  sold.  . .    1433. 33 J 


Cost  of  goods $1433.33J 

Inventory  of  goods  April  l.$399L66§ 

These  figures  show  that  you  have  reduced  your  stock  by 
nearly  $509  in  three  months.     This  example  assumes  that 
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you  are  running  close  and  trying  to  turn  over  as  much  stock 
as  you  can  that  you  had  on  hand  January  1.  This  accounts 
for  your  small  purchases  for  the  three  months. 

To  have  these  figures  nearly  accurate,  you  must  be  sure  of 
your  figure  of  gross  profit.  It  might  be  thirty-three  and 
one-third,  thirty-five,  thirty-eight,  forty,  or  it  might  be  only 
thirty  per  cent.  Find  out  for  sure  just  what  it  is,  then  you 
can  estimate  pretty  closely  your  stock  from  month  to  month, 
quarterly,  or  yearly.  It  is  better  to  take  an  inventory  once 
a  year.     Don't  let  it  go  beyond  two  j^ears  anyway. 

A  fire  insurance  adjustor  will  not  give  you  the  full  amount 
of  your  insurance  unless  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
an  inventory  and  can  show  him  that  you  were  carrying,  say 
a  $4500  stock.  You  cannot  blame  him  if  he  only  settles  with 
you  for  $1500.  You  have  no  figures  to  show  him  and  if  you 
didn't  take  an  inventory  you  cannot  tell  him  that  you  did. 
No  matter  how  much  you  claim,  you  must  have  the  proof. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  saying  that  you  were 
letting  your  stock  run  down,  in  that  case  you  couldn't  say 
whether  it  had  or  not,  you  merely  assumed  that  you  were 
carrying  a  certain  amount,  you  had  no  proof  of  it.  Further- 
more, if  you  are  borrowing  from  the  bank  they  want  to  know 
what  your  stock  inventories  and  you  wiU  get  better  service 
from  them  if  you  are  able  to  tell  them  at  any  time  what  your 
stock  is  worth. 

Another  advantage  of  an  inventory  is  the  fact  that  it 
brings  to  light  the  goods  that  are  not  selling  well,  goods 
packed  away  that  have  been  covered  up  by  other  goods,  con- 
tainers that  have  leaked  out  part  of  their  contents,  careless- 
ness, dishonesty,  and  unnecessary  breakage  on  the  part  of 
your  clerks.  An  accurate  inventory  will  make  you  "sit  up 
and  take  notice"  and  do  a  lot  of  thinking,  wondering  if  you 
did  make  as  much  money  last  year  as  you  led  yourself  to 
believe.  The  basement  of  your  store  will  unearth  many  sur- 
prises. Perhaps  the  steam  heat  has  dried  the  barrels  so  that 
quite  a  little  Coca-Cola,  root  beer,  witch  hazel,  rock  candy 
syrup,  has  oozed  out;   broken  demijohns  hidden  away  in  the 
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corner  where  they  had  been  placed  by  some  clerk  who  was 
trying  to  cover  himself;  a  box  of  joss  sticks  which  you  sus- 
pected were  there  somewhere  last  summer,  but  you  could  not 
find  them,  so  ordered  some  more ;  a  bag  of  corks  that  fell 
dowTL  behind  a  barrel ;  a  can  of  flaxseed  meal  with  the  cover 
gone,  the  goods  too  dirty  to  sell ;  part  of  a  case  of  moth 
balls  which  had  wandered  from  its  accustomed  place ;  goods 
damaged  by  rats  and  mice ;  goods  spoiled  by  dampness  or 
from  water  on  the  cellar  bottom;  a  dozen  of  Mellin's  Food 
covered  up  by  empty  boxes. 

Just  to  find  out  the  slow  selling  goods  and  the  goods  you 
didn  't  know  you  had  would  pay  you  for  the  time  and  trouble 
of  the  inventory.  The  slow  sellers  should  be  marked  at  any 
price  and  closed  out.  The  other  goods  of  the  staple  variety 
can  be  put  in  the  front  store  and  closed  out  within  a  few 
weeks.  Inventory  turns  into  ready  cash  money  that  has  been 
lying  dormant  for  the  past  year. 

How  To  Take  An  Inventory. — Some  pharmacists  take 
inventories  accurately,  others  go  through  it  roughly  and 
hurriedly,  estimating  a  great  many  things  instead  of  weigh- 
ing or  measuring  them.  One  good  way  is  to  have  one  person 
go  through  the  shelves  calling  out  the  articles  and  their 
quantity  and  price,  the  other  person  to  write  each  article  on 
a  small  block  of  paper,  tearing  off  the  sheets  and  putting 
them  in  a  box,  with  a  slit,  similar  to  a  ballot  box.  Each  slip 
of  paper  is  like  a  ballot  at  a  directors'  meeting.  But  one 
article  is  entered  on  each  sheet.  Shelf  bottles  can  be  weighed, 
and  the  weight  of  the  bottle  deducted.  The  writer  used  the 
following  plan  for  taking  inventory  of  tinctures  and  liquids  in 
shelf  bottles.  Take  a  foot  rule  and  measure,  say  four  inches  up 
the  side  of  a  shelf  bottle,  then  pour  the  contents  into  a  graduate 
and  see  how  many  ounces  is  required  to  fill  a  shelf  bottle  up 
to  the  four-inch  mark,  then  you  know  just  how  many  ounces 
there  are  to  an  inch.  All  the  other  shelf  bottles  containing 
liquids  can  be  measured  by  inches,  as  Tr.  Cinchona  Comp. 
seven  inches,  Tr.  Buehu  five  inches.  They  can  be  figured  out 
later.    After  you  have  put  all  your  little  stock  ballots  into  a 
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box  you  can  sort  them  over,  and  copy  them  into  an  inventory 
book,  inventory  sheets,  or  on  stock  cards,  as  you  see  fit. 
Pharmacists  who  do  not  desire  to  copy  every  item  down 
separately,  use  the  cash  register.  As  the  article  and  amount 
is  called  out,  he  figures  it  up  and  rings  it  up  as  a  sale  on  the 
register.  At  the  end  of  a  section  the  total  is  copied  from  the 
register,  which  is  then  reset  for  the  next  section. 

Charge  Off  Fixtures. — Many  pharmacists  do  themselves 
an  injustice  by  inventorying  their  fixtures  at  too  high  a 
figure.  At  the  least  they  should  be  charged  off  at  ten  per 
cent,  every  year.  If  your  fixtures  cost  $2000,  figure  them 
as  worth  $1800  after  the  first  year.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
don't  include  them  in  the  inventory  at  all.  If  you  don't 
figure  it  this  way  you  will  be  deceived  as  to  the  amount  of 
your  profit.  Keep  a  record  of  your  fixtures  for  comparison 
with  your  insurance.  Fixtures  include  show-cases,  wall-cases, 
scales,  tables,  desks,  shelving,  cash  registers,  machinery,  ap- 
pliances, tools,  accessories,  and  in  general  everything  of  a 
tangible  value  that  is  not  merchandise.  Some  business  experts 
claim  that  twenty  per  cent,  should  be  charged  off  each  year 
and  after  five  years  they  should  not  be  included  in  the  in- 
ventory. It  is  estimated  that  the  life  of  a  soda  fountain  is 
about  twenty  years.  Some  charge  off  five  per  cent.,  some 
ten  per  cent,  per  year  for  depreciation  in  their  soda  fountain. 
A  $1000  soda  fountain  would  not  be  included  in  the  inventory 
after  twenty  years  by  the  former  figures,  not  after  ten  years 
by  the  latter  figures.  To  insure  accurateness  of  your  in- 
ventory, articles  should  be  listed  at  their  present  value,  not 
at  what  they  cost  you  when  purchased.  Real  dead  stock 
should  not  be  included  at  all  and  shop  worn,  damaged  goods 
only  at  what  they  would  sell  for. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
Always  Know  Where  You  Stand. 

How  many  pharmacists  could  answer  this  question : 
"  Where  do  you  stand  to-day?  "  Probably  not  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. Some  could  not  tell  anywhere  near;  others  might 
approximate  it  fairly  close.  You  must  sooner  or  later  find 
out.  You  cannot  succeed  unless  you  have  complete  con- 
trol over  your  financial  affairs.  Finance  is  a  weak  point 
in  almost  every  pharmacist's  make-up.  "  But  why  should 
it  be?  "  A  pharmacist  above  all  other  merchants  should 
be  accurate  and  thorough  in  his  financial  affairs.  He 
is  trained  in  accuracy  and  thorougliness  from  the  first  day 
he  enters  a  store.  As  an  apprentice  he  is  told  that  he  must 
be  absolutely  sure  of  everything  he  handles  and  that  he  must 
not  take  chances  with  a  single  article.  A  grocer  may  send  out 
a  quart  of  peas  for  a  quart  of  beans,  or  a  butcher  a  pound  of 
pork  steak  instead  of  veal  steak,  and  no  harm  is  done,  only  a 
little  inconvenience  caused ;  but,  a  pharmacist  cannot  send 
out  five  cents'  worth  of  salts  of  lemon  for  epsom  salts,  lauda- 
num for  paregoric,  or  put  up  atropine  for  urotropin,  without 
serious  complications. 

Everything  in  a  prescription  is  carefully  studied  to  see 
that  the  doses  are  correct,  to  see  which  of  two  articles  are 
meant  when  the  writing  is  such  that  it  might  mean  either; 
no  chances  are  taken ;  the  physician  is  called  up  on  the 
'phone,  his  meaning  is  made  clear.  Yet,  it  is  in  the  little 
things  where  your  training  in  accuracy  and  thoroughness  is 
side-tracked.  The  big  mistakes  are  made  on  simple  things, 
in  putting  up  simple  remedies.  When  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  prescribed  you  are  very  careful  that  the  exact  amount  of 
minims  is  dispensed,  you  call  your  head  clerk  to  check  the 
prescription.  No  chances  are  taken  in  such  cases,  for  it  is  a 
matter  of  life  or  death.  Yet  in  your  lack  of  accuracy  and 
thoroughness  in  your  financial  affairs  you  are  destroying 
your  own  business  life,  and  courting  your  own  business  death. 
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It  is  the  same  case  of  life  or  death,  only  applied  to  your 
business  rather  than  your  physical  condition. 

Unless  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  times  of  great 
prosperity  or  are  overwhelmed  with  prosperous  conditions, 
you  cannot  live  a  successful  business  life  unless  you  "always 
know  where  you  stand."  No  matter  whether  your  business 
is  large  or  small  you  must  hold  the  reins  of  it  in  your  hands 
all  the  time.  You  should  know  every  month,  every,  week, 
and  for  that  matter  every  day,  just  where  you  stand.  What 
your  assets  and  liabilities  are;  how  much  you  owe  and  how 
much  is  owed  you ;  your  percentage  of  gross  profit,  net 
profit,  and  expense ;  the  amount  of  stock  you  carry ;  whether 
or  not  your  business  shows  a  bona  fide  increase;  how  each 
day's  sales  compare  with  the  same  day  a  year  ago.  If  you 
haven't  a  system  to  tell  you  all  these  things  you  will  wake 
up  some  day  and  find  your  business  insolvent  instead  of 
solvent.  Then  it  will  take  you  several  weeks  to  make  your- 
self believe  it,  then  a  few  more  weeks  wondering  how  it  all 
happened.  You  have  been  doing  a  good  business  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  you  were  making  money.  You  had  no 
way  of  being  sure  of  it  because  you  never  took  the  trouble 
to  "know  where  you  stood." 

If  you  have  no  system  to  supply  you  with  such  informa- 
tion and  cannot  inaugurate  one  of  your  own,  write  to  a 
professional  business  accounting  house  who  makes  a  specialty 
of  working  out  systems  for  any  line  and  size  of  retail  busi- 
ness. Just  recently  a  successful  contractor  who  equips  mills 
and  factories  with  piping  and  fire  sprinklers,  told  the  writer 
that  an  expert  accountant  called  on  him  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  go  over  his  books  for  the  past  year,  to  locate 
defects  in  his  system  of  accounts  and  make  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  his  whole  sj^stem.  At  the  end  of  two  weeks 
the  suggestions  were  recommended  and  accepted,  and  now 
this  contractor  knows  just  where  he  stands  all  the  time.  He 
recommended  other  friends  of  his  to  install  the  same  system. 

You  should  have  a  desk  of  your  o^vn.  If  you  haven't  one, 
buy  one  right  off.    You  can  get  a  good  second-hand  one  for 
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$15  or  $20.  Keep  all  records  accurately.  The  first  of  every 
week  take  out  the  sales  card  containing  the  sales  of  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  then  every  night  when  you 
change  your  cash  register  you  know  whether  the  day  was 
ahead  or  behind  last  year.  If  the  days  continue  to  run 
behind  there  must  be  something  wrong;  find  out  what  it  is. 
If  you  figure  your  inventory  as  outlined  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  you  will  know  every  week  or  every  day,  how  much  stock 
you  are  carrying  and  if  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing.  Your 
percentage  expense,  your  net  profit,  your  gross  profit  known, 
makes  it  easy  for  you  to  figure  out  every  day  just  how  you 
stand.  A  list  of  the  bills  you  owe  and  the  new  purchases 
keep  you  informed  how  much  of  your  stock  is  not  paid  for 
and  bills  owed  you,  show  how  much  of  it  has  been  turned 
over  on  credit. 

It  is  a  bad  thing  to  ask  for  too  much  credit  and  to  give  too 
much  credit.  If  your  business  develops  rapidly  and  your 
capital  is  exhausted,  hold  the  business  back,  check  it  up 
for  a  while,  buy  smaller  quantities  and  less  variety;  turn 
over  what  stock  you  have  on  hand;  get  your  daily  sales  out 
of  goods  you  have  already  paid  for;  make  a  run  on  some 
articles  that  you  are  overstocked  on ;  cut  prices  on  slow 
sellers ;  sacrifice  your  profits  on  some  lines ;  turn  everv'thing 
you  can  into  money,  until  your  business  seeks  its  level  again. 
A  successful  proprietor  of  a  department  store  told  the  writer 
that  many  young  business  men  in  every  line  make  the  mistake 
of  "outgrowing  their  capital."  That  is  a  dangerous  pitfall 
which  must  be  avoided. 

Statistics  covering  a  long  period  of  years  show  that  a 
large  number  of  retail  merchants  meet  with  failure  at  some 
period  of  their  business  career.  To  some  it  comes  in  their 
early  years.  A  poor  beginning  perhaps ;  others  go  through 
failures  at  the  middle  or  near  the  end  of  their  business 
careers.  There  is  no  question  but  what  some  of  these  failures 
could  have  been  avoided  if  the  barriers  to  success  in  their 
different  lines  of  business  had  been  understood  and  care- 
fully avoided  from  the  very  beginning  of  their  individual 
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careers.  The  real  reasons  for  failures  if  written  up  by  those 
who  have  failed  would  read  very  much  alike  in  all  lines  of 
retail  merchandising.  Knowing  these  in  advance  should  be 
of  great  assistance  to  you  and  should  guide  j'ou  so  as  to 
steer  clear  of  them.  But  alas!  history  keeps  repeating  itself 
and  the  different  warnings  seem  to  pass  unheeded. 

An  open  switch,  a  wrong  train  order,  a  mistaken  signal, 
an  error  in  transmitting  an  order,  all  cause  disastrous  wrecks. 
The  warning  seems  sufficient  to  prevent  similar  occurrences. 
A  short  time  afterward  more  wrecks  occur  attributable  to 
the  same  causes.  It  is  so  with  failures.  A  fellow  pharmacist 
fails ;  outgrew  his  capital ;  speculated ;  dishonest  employees ; 
you  do  not  see  just  why  he  did  not  look  out  for  the  pitfalls, 
yet  it  is  only  a  short  while  before  more  failures  occur  for 
the  same  reasons.  It  may  be  your  turn  next.  At  this  very 
moment  you  may  be  nearer  to  it  than  you  imagine.  "You 
can  never  tell  where  lightning  is  going  to  strike." 

The  railroads  use  block  signals  to  safeguard  the  lives  of 
their  passengers,  employees,  and  to  protect  their  rolling 
stock.  No  train  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  mile  of  track 
protected  by  the  block  signal  unless  the  track  is  clear  for  a 
mile  ahead.  Let  the  coming  year  represent  your  mile  of 
track.  Look  ahead  a  year  and  see  if  business  prospects  look 
good  in  your  town ;  if  labor  troubles  are  in  sight ;  if  wages 
are  to  be  reduced  in  the  factories;  if  new  stores  are  to  be 
started  in  your  immediate  vicinity  that  will  cut  into  your 
trade,  or  reduce  the  sales  of  your  different  sidelines ;  if  your 
household  expenses  will  increase ;  if  business  throughout  the 
country  is  at  a  standstill.  If  these  things  are  staring  you  in 
the  face,  then  your  track  is  not  clear.  Set  your  block  signals 
at  danger  and  don't  enter  upon  the  big  improvements  you 
had  planned  for  the  coming  year;  the  different  sidelines  you 
thought  of  adding.  Cut  down  your  appropriations.  Go  slow, 
and  go  easy.  Buy  in  small  quantities  and  often.  Keep  up 
this  conservative  policy  until  your  track  is  clear  ahead,  then 
your  signals  can  be  set  at  safety  and  your  contemplated 
improvements  carried  out  slowly  and  with  discretion,     Ac- 
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euracy  and  thoroughness  should  be  your  daily  motto.  All 
your  figures  must  be  accurate,  to  allow  you  to  safeguard  your 
investment  and  warrant  the  proper  profit. 

Always  know  where  you  stand;  your  true  position.  The 
navigators  of  the  sea  have  their  compass;  also  instruments 
for  taking  observations  from  the  stars  to  determine  their 
location  at  sea.  The  advent  of  wireless  telegraphy  permits 
them  to  acquaint  the  owners  of  the  vessel  with  the  ship's 
position  at  sea  every  day.  To  allow  them  to  always  know 
where  they  stand  with  even  greater  accuracy  than  is  possible 
at  present,  Andrew  Carnegie  has  recently  equipped  a  vessel 
to  rechart  the  seas;  to  correct  the  existing  data,  so  that  the 
exact  latitude  and  longitude  may  be  proven  through  scientific 
experiment.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  locating  the  magnetic 
pole  the  present  charts  are  not  strictly  accurate.  Navigators 
employ  "dead  reckoning"  instead  of  "dead  certainty,"  in 
locating  their  position  or  in  sighting  some  familiar  beacon 
on  their  course. 

There  are  dangers  in  business  as  well  as  on  the  seas.  It 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  business  man  to  know  where  he 
stands,  his  true  position  every  day,  as  it  is  for  a  ship  at  sea 
to  know  her  location.  He  must  reckon  by  "dead  certainty" 
as  to  what  his  profit  should  be  on  a  certain  purchase  of 
goods  rather  than  take  too  many  chances.  There  are  times 
of  course  when  "you  will  have  to  take  a  chance,"  but  busi- 
ness has  now  reached  such  a  point  that  it  is  a  science  and  its 
principles  can  be  so  scientifically  applied  as  to  eliminate 
many  campaigns  of  "chance."  Your  financial  condition 
must  be  accurately  figured. 

To  sum  up  this  division  it  is  proven  that  you  must  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  business.  You  can  not  be 
successful  otherwise.  The  duties  of  management  are  as 
exacting  as  those  of  a  trustee  of  an  estate.  Be  sure  that 
you  cultivate  the  proper  sense  of  trusteeship.  That  you  are 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  management.  To  know  how 
to  turn  the  dollar,  to  figure  your  profits,  to  analyze  your 
business,  to  take  annual  inventory,  and  to  always  know  where 
you  stand. 
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F'ailures  and  their  Causes.^ — Investigations  by  Brad- 
street's  over  a  period  of  years  have  demonstrated  that  ten- 
dencies present  within  the  individual  himself  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  four-fifths  of  all  business  failures,  the  remaining 
one-fifth  being  due  to  extraneous  conditions  over  which  he  has 
little,  if  any,  control.  In  this  respect,  the  old  saying  that  a 
man  is  largely  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  has  become 
invested  with  a  new  and  more  cogent  meaning. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  has  brought  out  clearly  that  the 
capital  employed  in  the  business  ventures  bears  a  distinct 
relation  to  his  ultimate  success  or  failure,  governed  of  course, 
to  some  extent  by  the  characteristics,  the  circumstances  or 
the  events  of  the  particular  business  year  under  discussion. 
Naturally,  those  with  limited  resources  are  proved  to  have  the 
smallest  chance  of  survival,  this  being  attested  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  number  having  a  very  low,  if  any  ratings 
at  the  time  of  failure. 

Failure  returns  for  1910  shows  that  they  were  fewer  than 
in  cither  of  the  two  preceding  years,  but  much  more  numerous 
than  in  any  of  the  nine  years  before  them.  With  the  two 
exceptions  of  1908  and  1907,  the  liabilities  were  heavier  than 
in  any  preceding  year  back  to  1896.  The  percentage  of 
assets  to  liabilities  was  a  trifle  higher  than  in  1909,  but 
lower  than  in  any  previous  year  since  1902,  and  only  seven 
of  the  past  twenty-nine  years  showed  a  smaller  proportion 
of  salvage  than  did  the  year  recently  ended. 

It  was  furthermore  shown  that  the  number  of  those  in 
business  increased  heavily,  though  not  so  much  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  reached  a  previously  unequalled  total; 
and  as  failures  were  actually  fewer  than  in  1909,  the  per- 
centage of  annual  commercial  mortality  fell  to  a  lower  point 
than  in  any  but  two  of  the  past  twenty-nine  years. 

The  revised  returns  of  the  year's  failures  compiled  by 
the  Bradstreet  Company  show  11,573  business  failures  occur- 
ring in  the  calendar  year  1910,  a  decrease  of  2.3  per  cent, 
from  1909.    Compared  with  1906,  the  year  of  lowest  business 

*FroTn  Bradstreot's  Journal,  January  21,  1911, 
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mortality  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  increase  was  twenty- 
three  per  cent. 

While  the  failures  decreased  in  number,  however,  liabilities 
increased,  the  total  for  1910,  $188,689,373,  being  thirty-four 
per  cent,  larger  than  in  1909.  The  proportion  of  failures 
to  liabilities  in  1910  was  49.8  per  cent.;  in  other  words, 
a  shade  less  than  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  appears  to  have 
been  realized  on  the  liabilities.  These  returns  might  point 
to  what  might  be  called  a  normal  proportion  of  assets  to 
liabilities,  and  would  seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  the 
failures  of  1910  were  as  a  whole  essentially  due  not  so  much 
to  outside  strain  as  to  functional  weakness  of  the  failing 
members  of  the  business  world  themselves. 

Why  Men  Failed  in  1910. — Many  years  of  experience 
have  shown  that  eight  leading  causes  are  attributable  to  those 
who  fail,  while  three  others  exert  their  influence  from  cir- 
cumstances existing  without  the  individuals  themselves.  These 
causes  are  grouped  as  follows: 

A. — Due  to  faults  of  those  failing. 

Incompetence   (irrespective  of  other  causes). 

Inexperience   (without  other  incompetence). 

Lack  of  capital. 

Unwise  granting   of   credits. 

Speculation  (outside  regular  business). 

Neglect  of  business  (due  to  doubtful  habits). 

Personal  extravagance. 

Fraudulent  disposition  of  property. 
B. — Not  due  to  faults  of  the  failing. 

Specific  conditions  (disaster,  etc.). 

Failure  of  others  (of  apparently  solvent  debtors). 

Competition. 

In  1910,  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  failures  were  attributed 
to  the  shortcomings  of  those  failing  grouped  under  the  above 
eight  causes,  while  eighteen  per  cent,  were  classed  as  beyond 
their  control.  In  1909,  the  proportions  were  eighty-one  and 
nineteen  per  cent,  respectively. 

Lack  of  capital  was  in  1910,  as  in  all  previous  years  since 
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these  statistics  were  first  compiled,  the  main  compelling  cause 
of  business  failure,  bringing  about  33.9  per  cent,  of  the 
failure,  as  against  34.5  per  cent,  in  1909,  34.2  per  cent,  in 
1908  and  37.1  per  cent,  in  1907. 

Incompetence  came  next,  causing  26.6  per  cent,  of  all 
the  failures,  as  against  24.2  per  cent,  in  1909  and  21.6  per 
cent,  in  1908.  The  easing  of  the  financial  strain  in  the  three 
years  since  1907  may  be  reasonably  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
the  decrease  in  the  number  of  failures  due  to  want  of  capital, 
while  the  great  dilution  of  the  business  life  of  the  country 

Percentages  op  Number  of  Failures  and  Liabilities  in  the  United 
States  in  1910,  1909, 1908  and  1907,  Classified  as  to  Causes 


United  States,  per  cent. 
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5.1 

by  the  immense  accessions  of  new  members  of  late  years  may 
perhaps  be  justly  credited  with  swelling  the  percentage  due 
to  incompetence.  Inexperience,  another  form  of  incompetence, 
however,  accounted  for  only  4.4  per  cent,  of  the  failures,  as 
against  4.9  per  cent,  in  1909,  and  percentages  assigned  to 
this  cause  seem  to  be  fairly  constant. 

A  Failure  Defined. — Here  it  should  be  repeated  that 
Bradstreet's  definition  of  a  commercial  failure  is  that  it  must 
involve  some  loss  to  creditors  of  individuals,  firms,  or  cor- 
porations engaged  in  legitimate  mercantile  occupations.  Under 
this  classification,  failures  of  professional  men,  such  as  phy- 
sicians, lawyers  and  actors,  as  well  as  farmers,  stock  brokers, 
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and  real-estate  dealers,  also  old  bankruptcies  passing  through 
the  United  States  courts,  have  no  place.  J\Iost  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  may  be,  in  fact  are,  dissociated  from  the  recog- 
nized commercial  life  of  the  country  and  are  not  included  in 
Bradstreet's  failure  data.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
failures  of  bueketshops  are  not  and  never  have  been  included 
in  Bradstreet's  statistics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
clearly  borne  in  mind  that  the  statistics  do  cover  and  include 
all  suspensions  of  banks  and  other  strictly  financial  institu- 
tions, even  if  these  suspensions  prove  only  temporary.  Fail- 
ures merely  to  succeed,  without  loss  to  creditors,  are  not 
embraced  in  our  data,  because  these  are  devoted  to  cases  of 
insolvency  alone. 

Do  Ninety-five  Out  of  Every  Hundred  Business  Men  Fail? 

From  "  Success  "  Magazine. 
Any  misstatement,  often  enough  repeated,  gets  to  be  a  con- 
sidered fact  no  matter  how  damaging  it  may  be.  The  statement  that 
ninety-five  per  cent,  of  business  men  fail  has  been  often  made,  and 
recently  was  given  a  prominent  place  and  editorial  authority  in  one 
of  the  leading  periodicals.  Feeling  sure  that  it  is  a  slander  on  the 
ability  of  American  business  men,  the  editor  of  Success  Magazine 
wrote  to  "  Bradstreet's,"  asking  if  they  had  statistics  proving  that  no 
such  large  per  cent.  fail.  The  following  answer  from  Frank  Greene, 
managing  editor  of  the  journal,  "  Bradstreet's,"  is  explicit  in  its  con- 
demnation of  the  traditional  proposition,  and,  in  justice  to  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  we  are  glad  to  give  it  publicity: 

To  the  Editor  of  Success  Magazine. 
Deab  Sir: — 

Your  inquiry  of  December  10th  is  one  very  similar  to  others  that 
we  have  received  regarding  this  matter,  and  I  think  may  be  answered 
as  we  have  answered  others,  that  is,  in  the  negative.  We  have  some 
statistics  going  to  show  that  the  saying,  legend,  tradition,  or  what 
you  will,  to  the  effect  that  95  per  cent,  of  all  men  in  business  fail,  is 
not  correct.  We  know  of  nothing  in  the  way  of  statistics  that  would 
indicate  that  it  is  correct. 

I  say  this  with  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  "  Bradstreet's  " 
itself  has  frequently  been  cited  in  support  of  this  tradition,  and  can 
explain  it  only  on  the  ground  that  statements  as  to  the  rat<>  of 
mortality   in   general    business   have,    in   the   lapse   of   years,   become 
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distorted;     and,    thus    distorted,    have    been    applied    to    all    business 
life,  a  period  for  which  has  been  selected  by  the  observer. 

Many  years  ago,  in  compiling  failure  statistics,  we  were  interested 
to  observe  that  the  annual  business  mortality,  that  is,  of  people  failing 
unable  to  pay  their  debts,  constituted  a  more  or  less  certain  per- 
centage of  all  those  in  business.  This  percentage  varied  accordingly 
as  normal  or  abnormal  conditions  in  general  business  dictated.  You 
will  observe  from  the  inclosed  clipping  from  "  Bradstreet's  Journal  " 
that  in  some  years  it  was  a  fraction  less  than  one  per  cent.,  while  in 
1893,  the  last  panic  year,  it  rose  as  high  as  1.50  per  cent.: — 

■y  Number  in  No.  Per  cent. 

^^^"*  business.  failures.  failing. 

1910  1,592,509  11,573  .72 

1909  1,543,444  11,845  .76 

1908  1,487,813  14,044  .94 

1907  1,447,680  10,2t»d  .70 

1906  1,401,085  9,385  .66 

1905  1,352,947  9,!:>67  .73 

1904  1,307,746  10,417  .79 

1903  1,273,000  9,768  .70 

1902  1,238,973  9,971  .80 

1901  1,207,898  10,657  .88 

1900  1,161,000  9,913  .85 

1899  1,125,000  9,634  .85 

1898  1,093,000  11,638  1.06 

1897  1,086,000  13,099  1.20 

1896  1,080,000  15,112  1.40 

1895  1,054,000  13,012  1.23 

1894 1,047,000  12,721  1.21 

1893  1,050,000  15,560  1.50 

1892  1,035,000  10,270  1.00 

1891  1,010,000  12,394  1.22 

1890  989,000  10,673  1.07 

1889  978,000  11,719  1.20 

1888  955,000  10,587  1.10 

1887  933,000  9,740  1,04 

1886  920,000  10,568  1.15 

1885  890,000  11,116  1.25 

1884  875,000  11,600  1.32 

1883  855,000  10,299  1.20 

1882  820,000  7,6.35  .93 

1881  780.000  5.929  .76 

1880  733.000  4,350  .60 

1879  703,000  6,652  .94 
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We  have  never  attempted  to  apply  an  annual  percentage  of 
business  casualty  to  a  business  lifetime  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
the  duration  of  the  lifetime  varies  with  the  individual  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  years  he  is  in  business.  Others  have,  however,  chosen  to 
fix  upon  a  certain  period  of  time  as  a  business  life,  and  we  presume 
that  this  was  the  shadowy  basis  for  the  saying  now  apparently 
crystalized  in  the  legend  that  " '  Bradstreet's '  says  that  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  all  men  in  business  fail." 

While  on  this  subject,  it  might  be  well  to  point  out  that  there  is 
more  than  one  kind  of  a  business  failure.  First,  there  is  the  failure 
to  meet  and  pay  monetary  obligations  in  full.  This  sort  of  failure  is 
specifically  covered  by  our  reports  of  failures,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly.  Second,  there  is  the  failure  to  succeed  in  certain  mercantile 
undertaking.  Of  the  former,  there  were  9,768  in  the  calendar  year 
1903,  or  seventy-six  hundredths  of  one  per  cent,  of  all  those  in  business. 
As  to  the  second,  I  would  say  that  there  were  284,393  names  erased 
from  "  Bradstreet's  Book  of  Ratings  "  in  1903,  while  there  were  322,008 
new  names  added.  How  many  of  the  former  voluntarily  retired,  or 
were  forced  from  the  ranks  because  of  their  failure  to  succeed,  some 
of  whom,  perhaps,  reappeared  in  the  list  of  new  names,  is  an  unknown 
quantity.  There  are  no  statistics  what>?ver  on  this  feature,  nor  does  it 
seem  possible  that  the  necessary  information  could  be  obtained  from 
which  an  opinion  of  any  value  could  be  deduced.  If  the  direct  question 
is  asked  us,  "  Do  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  persons  who  engage  in  business 
fail  to  pay  their  debts?"  we  "vould  answer,  "  No,"  because  our  records 
show  that  the  annual  death  rate  by  commercial  failure  is  only  about 
one  per  cent. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  Greene, 
Managing  Editor,  "  Bradstreet's." 

Bradstreet's  has  observed  with  only  slight  reactions  what 
might  be  termed  a  progressive  decline  in  the  annual  business 
death  rate.  With  a  relatively  greater  enlargement  of  the 
number  in  business  then  of  those  actually  failing,  a  per- 
ceptible lowering  of  the  business  death  rate  is  taking  place. 
For  one  thing,  improved  credit-agency  reporting  is  followed 
by  conservative  credit  granting.  These  and  other  improved 
conditions  in  the  business  world  may  be  depended  on  to  make 
for  a  lower  commercial  death  rate  just  as  discoveries  in 
science,  in  medicine  and  in  surgery  have  accomplished  a 
reduction  in  hmnan  mortality.     Whatever  the  cause,  how- 
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ever,  the  fact  that  the  annual  commercial  death  rate  in 
years  like  1910,  1909,  1908  or  1907  was  less  than  one  per  cent, 
and  has  never  been  above  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  any 
one  year,  apparently  completely  discredits  the  tradition  that 
the  larger  number  of  persons  entering  business  ultimately  fail. 

The  writer  was  unable  to  obtain  the  information  as  to 
how  many  of  the  failures  each  year  were  those  of  retailers, 
but  the  following  facts  taken  from  Bradstreet's  table  of 
failures  classified  according  to  capital  employed  give  a  line 
on  the  size  of  failures. 

According  to  Bradstreet,  the  number  of  failures  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  1910  was  13,042.  Of  this 
number  11,933  or  91.5  per  cent,  employed  a  total  capital  of 
$5000  or  less — 793  or  6.1  per  cent,  employed  a  total  capital 
of  over  $5000  and  less  than  $20,000.  Practically  all  the 
retailers  of  the  country  would  come  under  these  two  groups 
and  most  of  the  pharmacists  would  be  included  in  the  $5000 
capital  or  less  group,  which  group  contributed  91.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  failures  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1910, 


DIVISION  IV 

BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Pharmaceutical  Economy. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  makes  a  man  superior  to 
any  other  living  creature  it  is  his  ' '  economic  nature. ' '  Every 
man  seems  to  be  possessed  with  an  inherent  economic  prin- 
ciple which  manifests  itself  in  his  great  desire  to  attain  the 
best  possible  results  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice.  All 
his  economic  actions  are  directed  toward  an  end  and  guided 
by  considerations  of  profit.  He  fixes  the  end  he  wishes  to 
reach,  then  tries  to  accomplish  that  end,  choosing  only  the 
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best  means  available,  and  reaches  his  success  goal  ''along 
the  lines  of  least  resistance. ' '  ^  You,  as  a  pharmacist,  have  a 
definite  object  in  view,  to  enlarge  your  business,  to  become 
the  leader  in  your  town;  you  do  not  want  to  stand  still,  you 
want  to  be  progressive,  then  you  develop  your  economic 
nature  by  education,  observation,  study,  to  be  able  to  supply 
your  highest  wants,  and  these  can  only  be  supplied  by  the 
constant  use  of  the  best  methods  available;  and  the  best 
methods  are  the  economic  methods. 

Economy  is  the  great  watchword  of  the  day,  not  only  in 
pharmacy,  but  in  almost  every  line  of  human  endeavor. 
Political  economy  has  a  leading  place  in  the  course  of  study 
in  the  colleges,  domestic  science,  or  household  economy  in 
the  high  schools.  Economics  is  one  of  the  leading  studies 
of  the  world  to-day  and  its  principles  are  being  applied  to 
industrial,  commercial,  educational,  agricultural,  govern- 
mental conditions.  The  economic  value  of  a  human  life  is 
now  figured  in  dollars  and  cents. 

The  Lesson  of  Hard  Times. — The  tendency  to  economize 
is  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  business  men  in  this 
country  owing  to  the  recent  money  panic  which  revealed  the 
fearful  waste  and  extravagance  of  the  American  people  in 
general,  not  only  of  money,  but  of  resources,  of  life,  of 
time,  of  energy.  The  recent  period  of  hard  times  taught  a 
lesson  to  every  pharmacist,  so  now  he  must  discontinue  his 
extravagant,  wasteful,  careless  method  of  conducting  his  busi- 
ness, and  economize  to  the  very  limit  of  reason.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  big  trusts,  combinations,  syndicates  controlling 
many  pharmacies ;  the  enactment  of  the  pure  food  law,  alcohol 
law,  cocaine  law;  the  growth  of  department  stores,  cut  price 
cigar  stores,  confectionery  and  ice  cream  parlors ;  the  tendency 
in  many  localities  of  allowing  many  stores  to  keep  open  on 
Sundays,  where  formerly  the  pharmacist  had  that  privilege  all 
to  himself ;  all  these  factors  push  the  small  independent  phar- 
macist pretty  hard  and  to  avoid  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  now 

» Industrial  Evolution,  by  Carl  Biicher,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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going  on  he  must  study  business  principles  and  their  applica- 
tion, and  insist  on  the  strictest  economy  in  every  department  of 
his  business. 

The  Value  of  Five  Minutes. — How  many  pharmacists 
economize  in  the  matter  of  time  ?  Time  is  worth  money.  You 
pay  for  your  clerks'  time,  you  charge  yourself  with  a  certain 
salary,  paying  for  your  time,  yet  there  is  more  time  w^asted 
in  a  pharmacy  than  in  other  lines  of  merchandising.  One 
of  Boston's  leading  merchants,  in  a  public  address,  said:  "The 
greatest  principle  of  success  in  any  vocation  is  knowing  the 
value  of  five  minutes."  The  pharmacist  has  several  five- 
minute  portions  of  the  day  that  could  be  used  to  advantage. 
You  can  accomplish  a  good  deal  in  five  minutes  if  you  con- 
centrate your  mind  on  your  work.  Your  own  time  and  that 
of  your  clerks  should  be  planned  for  the  day.  In  every 
pharmacy  there  is  a  regular  amount  of  routine  work  and  a 
certain  time  should  be  allotted  for  that,  and  it  should  be 
accomplished  within  the  allotted  time. 

By  watching  your  trade  carefully,  you  will  learn  that 
the  biggest  percentage  of  your  daily  sales  are  made  in  either 
one  rush  period  of  four  hours  or  two  rush  periods  of  two 
hours  each.  Knowing  that,  you  can  easily  economize  on 
time.  Have  all  routine  work  finished,  stock  in  shape,  plenty 
of  change  in  the  register,  have  articles  of  common  use  already 
done  up;  if  a  special  sale,  have  several  packages  done  up  in 
advance,  then  your  entire  sales-force  having  completed  their 
routine  work  are  available  for  the  rush  periods.  During  a 
rush  period  you  don't  want  half  your  sales-force  down  in  the 
cellar  doing  something  that  could  just  as  well  have  been  done 
in  the  morning.  During  meal  hours  a  clerk  shouldn't  be 
engaged  in  basement  work  when  his  presence  is  needed  in  the 
front  store. 

By  economizing  time  in  your  store,  you  economize  your 
customers'  time  also.  No  customer  likes  to  wait,  and  at  meal 
hours  their  time  is  limited  and  they  are  always  in  a  rush. 
By  the  time  j'our  clerk  gets  up  from  the  cellar,  washes  his 
hands,  puts  on  a  clean  coat,  your  waiting  customer  has  gone 
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down  street  to  the  next  pharmacy  on  the  way  to  his  home. 
Perhaps  your  clerk  had  done  some  front  store  light  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  left  the  heavy  cellar  work  until 
meal  time.  If  he  had  reversed  the  order  he  wouldn't  have 
lost  the  customer. 

You  lose  lots  of  time  looking  up  bills,  receipts,  addresses, 
prices  in  catalogues,  etc.  Instead  of  having  a  certain  place 
for  the  catalogues  that  you  have  occasion  to  frequently  use 
they  are  thrown  in  different  drawers,  mixed  up  every  way, 
and  you  have  to  keep  a  customer  waiting  perhaps  ten  minutes 
to  find  a  quotation  on  a  quantity  lot  of  a  certain  article  he 
wants  to  buy.  You  want  to  send  in  an  order  for  some  goods, 
you  have  forgotten  the  address  in  New  York,  you  spend 
fifteen  minutes  trying  to  find  a  receipted  bill  to  copy  the 
address  from  it.  A  few  address  cards  in  a  card  file  would 
have  given  you  the  information  in  half  a  minute.  In  case  of 
a  controversy  over  an  account  with  a  wholesaler  you  will 
waste  half  an  hour  going  back  to  bills  ninety  days  old  to  find 
an  overcharge  or  a  mistake  of  some  kind.  If  those  bills 
were  carefully  filed  alphabetically  and  by  months,  you  could 
find  all  of  them  in  two  or  three  minutes. 

Time  to  Give  Traveling  Men. — A  traveling  man  has  a 
long  and  a  short  story  about  his  article.  If  you  are  busy  tell 
him  to  make  it  short.  Don't  refuse  to  listen  to  him.  "What 
chance  would  you  stand  of  selling  one  of  your  own  prepara- 
tions if  your  customer  walked  away  as  soon  as  you  started  to 
talk  ?  Traveling  men  are  gentlemen.  They  are  well-educated. 
Most  of  them  in  the  drug  line  are  experienced  pharmacists. 
A  traveling  man  knows  what  sells  on  his  territory,  you  know 
what  sells  on  yours:  If  you  can't  use  his  article  tell  him  so. 
Five  minutes  spent  with  him  is  not  wasted.  He  knows  selling 
conditions  and  can  tell  you  a  nice  selling  point  story  about 
his  goods.  A  traveling  man  is  your  friend.  Use  him  as  a  friend. 

Don't  let  your  clerks  steal  time.  They  are  apt  to  stretch 
their  meal  hours,  talk  too  long  at  the  telephone  with  their 
lady  friends,  and  spend  too  much  time  talking  to  the  crowd 
that  hang  out  in  the  store.    You  have  bought  their  time  and 
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paid  for  it  and  are  entitled  to  their  complete  attention  to 
your  interests  while  they  are  in  the  store.  Of  course  clerks 
can  be  given  some  leeway  in  these  matters,  but  don't  put 
up  with  continued  needless  wasting  of  time. 

Keep  the  store  expenses  down  to  the  minimum,  watch 
the  paid  outs,  look  out  for  overcharges  on  goods,  excessive 
freight  or  express  charges,  damaged  goods;  don't  burn  all 
the  lights  in  the  store  up  to  closing  time;  have  separate 
switches  so  you  can  keep  the  lighting  bill  do^vn.  When  the 
clerk  heats  water  on  the  gas  stove  see  that  he  doesn't  go  away 
and  leave  it  boiling  for  half  an  hour.  Many  clerks  waste  a 
lot  of  gas  by  leaving  it  burning  long  after  the  water  is 
heated.  You  should  pay  attention  to  all  these  small  matters. 
Do  not  hesitate  to  economize  in  every  legitimate  way.  All 
the  big  merchants  do,  why  shouldn't  you?  Eemember  that 
there  is  a  value  to  every  minute  of  your  time.  This  chapter, 
though  short,  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  book.  A 
close  study  of  it  will  repay  you. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
Stopping  Leaks  in  a  Phaemacy. 

Every  pharmacist  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the  national 
uprising  now  in  force  to  prevent  the  waste  and  losses  in  our 
national  resources.  The  wasteful  methods  carried  on  in  agri- 
culture, mining,  forestry,  manufacturing,  modes  of  living, 
etc.,  are  not  any  worse  than  the  wasteful  methods  employed 
by  the  majority  of  pharmacists  in  caring  for  their  stock  and 
in  buying  and  selling  their  goods.  There  are  leaks  in  almost 
every  department  of  a  pharmacy  every  day  in  the  week,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  are  preventable. 

Deterioration  of  Goods. — In  the  pharmaceutical  depart- 
ment preparations  affected  by  heat  are  spoiled  by  keeping 
them  near  a  radiator  instead  of  near  a  window  or  some  cool 
place.  Deliquescent  and  efflorescent  salts,  and  chemicals  are 
allowed  to  deteriorate  bv  leaving  the  cork  or  glass  stopper 
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out  of  the  bottle  or  leaving  a  hole  in  the  cork  made  by  a 
corkscrew,  which  allowing  the  air  to  enter,  causes  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  air  and  be- 
come a  wet  pasty  mass,  or  lose  its  water  of  crystallization 
and  become  a  dry,  inert  powder.  This  happens  frequently 
and  can  be  easily  avoided  by  sealing  the  bottle  with  a  little 
paraffine  or  sealing  wax  or  see  that  the  tin  cover  or  glass 
stopper  fits  tightly  and  has  paraffine  paper  under  it  to  keep 
out  the  moisture.  Cubes  of  Ammonium  Carbonate  lose  their 
strength  when  the  least  bit  of  air  reaches  them.  Many  ex- 
pensive chemicals  lose  their  strength  by  exposure  to  the  air 
and  no  conscientious  pharmacist  will  dispense  them  when  not 
fully  up  to  standard.  The  trouble  is  you  never  know  they 
are  in  that  condition  until  you  have  a  prescription  for  them, 
then  you  learn  that  some  careless  clerk  put  them  away  with- 
out sealing  them.  Of  course  they  have  to  be  replaced  at 
once  by  fresh  goods,  and  that  money  lost  is  just  the  same  as 
losing  it  through  a  hole  in  your  pocket. 

Damage  by  Rats. — If  a  man  came  into  your  store  and 
stole  a  kip  of  chamois  skins,  a  big  bag  of  ground  flaxseed,  a 
box  or  barrel  of  salted  peanuts,  several  boxes  of  chocolates, 
packages  of  herbs,  you  would  raise  a  big  howl  and  do  some- 
thing right  away.  Yet  you  will  let  rats  and  mice  chew  up 
chamois  skins,  get  into  a  barrel  of  salted  nuts,  chew  up  empty 
candy  boxes,  gnaw  holes  into  the  herb  drawers,  feast  on 
chocolates,  even  eat  the  fruit  on  your  soda  counter  or  get  in 
your  windows  at  night.  Perhaps  $50  or  $75  worth  of  damage 
is  done  before  you  get  busy  and  try  to  exterminate  them  or 
protect  your  goods  from  their  ravages.  This  leak  assumes 
tremendous  proportions  in  some  stores.  It  always  has  to  be 
stopped  and  might  just  as  well  be  done  when  it  starts  as  to 
wait  until  you  have  incurred  a  big  loss.  In  the  writer's 
store  a  clerk  left  a  new  kip  of  chamois  skins  of  thirty-two 
pieces  on  a  table  instead  of  putting  them  in  the  show-case 
with  the  sponges.  The  next  morning  nothing  was  left  of 
them  but  a  bundle  of  rags.  They  were  sold  in  this  condition 
to  a  machinist  for  polishing  metals.    Although  the  rats  hadn  't 
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put  in  an  appearance  for  some  time  previous,  they  did  call 
that  night  and  did  lots  of  damage.  It  don't  pay  to  leave 
things  around.  If  that  clerk  had  put  the  kip  of  chamois 
skins  away  where  they  belonged,  they  would  have  been  saved, 
instead  of  having  to  be  sold  for  almost  nothing. 

Fountain  Leaks. — You  can  save  several  dollars  every 
month  on  cream  and  fruits  at  the  soda  fountain.  New  clerks 
especially,  serve  too  much  cream  with  the  five-cent  drinks 
and  are  apt  to  serve  too  much  syrup  and  too  much  fruit  also. 
The  writer  and  his  head  clerk  kept  close  watch  of  the  soda 
fountain  for  four  months  and  by  proper  dilution  of  fruits 
and  syrups,  giving  the  proper  amount  of  cream,  etc.,  the 
leaks  were  stopped  and  the  net  profits  of  the  soda  fountain 
increased  eight  and  ten  per  cent.  Your  soda  fountain  can 
easily  leak  eight  per  cent,  per  month  if  you  don't  watch  it. 
You  can  reduce  your  cream  and  milk  bill,  your  ice  cream  bill, 
your  soda  supplies  bill,  considerably,  every  month  if  you 
watch  the  leaks.  Try  it  just  for  one  month  and  see  how 
surprised  you  will  be.  Again,  you  allow  the  rubber  tubing 
to  wear  off  the  tumbler  washer,  the  clerks  press  the  glasses 
against  the  metal,  chipping  the  edge  of  several  glasses  in 
one  day;  you  can't  continue  to  use  those  glasses  and  you 
throw  fifty  cents  worth  of  them  into  the  waste  barrel.  You 
can  save  several  dollars  every  month  in  summer  on  your 
ice  bill ;  there  is  a  big  waste  in  ice.  The  same  is  true  of  ice 
cream  and  ice  cream  salt.  Just  try  some  time  and  see  how 
much  you  can  cut  down  your  monthly  bill  for  ice  cream,  salt, 
and  ice.  The  writer  tried  it  and  made  a  good  month's  pay 
by  doing  so.  You  haven't  any  idea  how  much  money  you 
lose  on  those  three  articles  unless  you  investigate  for  your- 
self. These  items  suggest  still  another  leak  due  to  the  care- 
lessness of  clerks.  They  throw  sour  cream,  sour  ice  cream, 
straws,  fruit  pulp,  etc.,  into  the  waste  pipe  until  the  pipe 
and  trap  are  filled  solid,  then  you  have  a  big  plumber's  bill 
to  pay.  Or  they  throw  baskets  of  cracked  ice  onto  the  soda 
coolers  and  pack  it  down  so  roughly  that  the  block  tin  pipe 
springs  a  leak  and  you  have  lost  a  tank  of  soda  water,  root 
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beer,  or  mineral  water,  besides  having  to  telephone  again  for 
the  plumber. 

DowNWEiGHT. — Another  leak  that  is  an  every  day  occur- 
rence and  realized  by  few,  is  downweight.  The  confectionery 
department  is  the  greatest  culprit.  A  scoopful  of  chocolates 
is  thrown  on  the  scale  pan,  it  drops  down  fairly  hard,  the 
chocolates  are  put  in  a  bag  and  handed  to  the  customer, ' '  How 
much  have  you  made  on  that  sale?"  Supposing  it  was  a 
quarter  pound  of  forty-cent  chocolates  that  cost  you  twenty- 
five  cents  a  pound,  and  each  bag  is  only  one  ounce  over- 
weight, then  every  pound  you  sell  in  one-quarter-pound  lots 
you  give  away  four  ounces.  This  four  ounces  cost  you  six  and 
one-fourth  cents,  so  that  what  you  sold  for  forty  cents  cost 
you  twenty-five  cents  plus  six  and  one-fourth  cents,  or  thirty- 
one  and  one-fourth  cents,  and  you  made  but  eight  and  three- 
fourth  cents  profit,  or  about  twenty-two  per  cent.  If  you 
had  given  exact  weight  your  profit  would  have  been  about 
thirty-nine  per  cent.  So  you  have  lost  seventeen  per  cent,  by 
overweight.  At  that  rate  you  would  lose  a  good  many  dol- 
lars every  day  if  you  have  a  big  confectionery  trade. 

Here  is  a  case  that  happened  in  the  writer's  store.  For 
a  certain  Saturday  100  pounds  of  candy  was  purchased 
to  run  as  a  special.  Before  going  to  dinner  the  lady  clerk 
in  charge  of  the  confectionery  department  put  up  several 
one-quarter  pound,  one-half  pound,  and  one  pound  bags  of 
the  candy  to  help  out  during  rush  hours.  While  the  lady 
clerk  was  at  dinner  the  writer  weighed  all  those  bags  and 
found  every  one  of  them  either  one  ounce,  one  and  one-half 
ounces  or  two  ounces  overweight,  so  just  what  bags  were 
put  up  amounted  to  three  pounds  of  candy  ovenveight  which 
were  going  to  be  actually  given  away.  The  loss  in  money 
would  have  been  sixty-six  cents,  and  at  the  same  ratio  for  the 
entire  100-pound  lot  the  money  loss  would  have  been  about 
$4.00.  The  clerk  was  ordered  to  empty  all  the  bags  and 
re-weigh  them.  Many  stores  lose  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  by  overweighing.  This  is  not  estimated,  but  has 
been  tested. 
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Confectionery  Leaks. — Here  is  an  example  of  another 
form  of  leak  at  the  confectionery  counter.  A  customer  of 
the  writer  used  to  help  himself  to  a  handful  of  chocolates 
about  every  time  he  came  in  the  store,  usually  while  the 
writer  was  at  meals.  The  clerk  reported  it,  also  the  kind  of 
chocolates  he  took  and  about  the  number.  Having  weighed 
five  of  the  chocolates  it  was  learned  that  they  cost  the  store 
just  five  cents,  so  every  time  that  customer  came  in  he  stole 
five  cents.  "When  he  was  told  to  stop  it  he  said,  "Oh!  I 
didn't  think  it  was  anything,  I  never  took  more  than  four 
or  five  chocolates  at  a  time."  If  you  have  any  customers  like 
that  you  had  better  let  some  other  store  have  them.  You 
can't  afford  to  keep  them. 

Hard  candies  put  in  the  window  on  rainy  days  lose  their 
lustre  and  have  to  be  sold  at  a  reduction;  salted  nuts  ex- 
posed to  dampness  get  punky,  and  become  rancid;  the  last 
portions  of  candy  specials  get  pushed  aside,  instead  of  being 
put  into  mixtures  or  gotten  rid  of  in  some  way.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  leaks  in  a  confectionery  department,  and  if  you 
don't  watch  for  and  stop  them,  some  day  you  will  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  your  candy  counter  doesn't  pay. 

CiG^\E  Leaks. — The  cigar  counter,  too,  needs  watching.  If 
the  cigars  get  a  little  dry  the  wrapper  breaks  easily  and  a 
cigar  that  you  paid  six  cents  for  is  gone.  You  cannot  sell 
it,  you  are  so  much  out.  Cigars  that  don't  sell  very  well, 
instead  of  being  closed  out  at  some  price,  are  sometimes  put 
underneath  the  ease  to  stay  until  they  have  become  so  dry 
or  so  mouldy  as  to  be  unsalable.  You  wouldn't  use  paper 
m(^ney  or  silver  coins  like  that,  mutilate  them  so  you  couldn't 
pass  them  for  money,  yet  you  paid  good  money  for  those 
cigars  which  you  have  allowed  to  go  bad.  The  cigar  depart- 
ment sliould  be  inventoried  every  month,  the  stock  kept  in 
good  shape,  and  ordered  in  small  lots,  then  if  any  leak  occurs 
you  will  Ixuow  it  every  month  and  can  tell  also  how  many 
smokes  your  clerks  and  their  chums  are  having  at  your  ex- 
pense. The  soda,  candy  and  cigar  departments  will  leak  out 
a  lot  of  your  money  in  a  month,  and  you'll  find  it  will  pay 
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you  to  inventory  these  three  departments  every  month.  This 
plan  saved  the  writer  a  good  many  dollars. 

Breakage. — Breakage  and  damaged  goods  figure  up  pretty 
high  in  some  stores.  Some  breakage  is  expected,  but  when 
a  clerk  handles  fragile  articles  as  if  he  was  brought  up  in 
a  coal-yard  it  is  time  to  limit  allowance  for  breakage.  In 
some  stores  breakage  has  to  be  reported  and  all  over  a  certain 
amount  is  deducted  from  the  clerk's  salary.  Laboratory 
utensils,  mortars,  graduates,  spatulas,  ointment  slabs,  are 
broken  repeatedly  beyond  a  reasonable  amount,  and  it  be- 
comes a  drain  on  your  capital  to  replace  them.  Soda  glasses 
and  college  ice  dishes  are  broken  about  every  day.  Goods 
are  dropped  and  stepped  on,  thus  making  them  unsalable. 
If  you  could  only  reckon  up  the  articles  you  know  are  broken 
or  damaged  and  the  ones  that  you  never  hear  about,  the  sum 
would  stagger  you.  If  a  clerk  breaks  things  persistently  he 
should  be  made  to  pay  for  them,  for  there  is  no  excuse  for  a 
clerk  to  break  and  damage  goods  continually;  if  he  has  to 
pay  for  them  he  will  be  a  little  more  careful. 

Stolen  Goods. — Goods  taken  from  the  top  of  show-cases 
or  counters  sometimes  figure  up  pretty  high.  This  is  a 
hard  leak  to  stop.  If  you  don't  have  the  goods  in  sight  they 
won't  sell  well  and  if  you  do  put  them  where  they  can  be 
handled,  a  good  many  will  be  stolen.  This  can  be  stopped 
in  part  by  arranging  them  in  some  special  way  so  that 
removing  one  package  would  so  change  the  design  of  the 
display  as  to  be  immediately  noticeable.  The  writer  always 
followed  the  policy  of  displaying  goods  on  top  of  the  show- 
cases and  counters  and  while  several  things  were  stolen  they 
were  mostly  small  articles.  The  increase  of  sales  caused  by 
the  display  more  than  offsets  the  few  articles  stolen.  Close 
watching  and  special  designs  of  displays  will  tend  to  stop  the 
leaks  from  goods  displayed  on  counters  and  show-cases. 

Misplaced  Goods. — Another  great  cause  of  leaks  is  not 
having  a  place  for  everything  and  not  returning  things  to 
their  proper  places.  Many  dollars  worth  of  goods  are  bought 
when  those  goods  are  already  in  the  store,  but  have  become 
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mislaid  or  lost  underneath  some  boxes  in  the  cellar,  or  per- 
haps some  goods  salable  only  in  certain  seasons  were  packed 
away  without  record  of  them.  The  writer  has  a  friend  in 
the  dry  goods  business  who  said  that  in  looking  over  a  big 
pile  of  empty  boxes  that  had  been  thrown  out  of  the  cellar 
by  his  clerks,  he  found  several  boxes  of  expensive  shirtwaists 
and  skirts.  They  had  been  left,  evidently,  on  the  floor  or 
in  a  corner  and  the  empty  boxes  piled  over  them,  so  that 
when  they  were  ready  for  the  dump  the  filled  boxes  were 
thrown  out  with  the  empty  ones.  There  was  a  leak  of  a 
good  many  dollars  stopped  just  in  time.  A  case  of  malt  or 
infants'  food  can  easily  be  covered  up  by  stacks  of  empty 
boxes,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence.  There  should 
be  a  place  for  everything,  and  frequent  inspections  should 
be  made  to  see  that  everything  is  in  its  proper  place. 

Cellar  Leaks. — Leaks  in  pipes  in  the  cellar,  or  the  sewer 
backing  up,  or  surface  water  running  in,  will  spoil  lots  of 
goods  if  you  have  them  on  the  cellar  bottom.  They  should 
be  raised  up  from  the  floor  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Leaving 
stoppers  out  of  jugs  and  alcohol  barrels  cause  evaporation, 
besides  letting  in  dirt  and  causing  much  loss.  Kerosene  oil 
and  witch  hazel  have  been  known  to  leak  into  a  wine  barrel 
that  had  the  cork  out  of  it.     That  means  quite  a  money  loss. 

Perishable  Goods. — ^You  have  on  your  shelves  many 
perishable  goods,  and  the  proper  care  should  be  given  them. 
Don't  have  epsom  salts,  citric  acid,  sal-soda,  phosphate  of 
soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  similar  chemicals  around  the  store 
in  bags,  bundles,  or  in  containers  that  let  in  the  air.  Keep 
them  in  air-tight  cans  or  glass  jars.  Articles  affected  by 
sunlight,  such  as  phosphate  of  iron,  calomel,  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury,  volatile  oils,  syrups  and  elixirs  containing  iron, 
many  tinctures  and  fluid  extracts,  should  not  be  kept  in 
shelf  bottles  in  the  front  store,  but  in  amber-colored  bottles 
in  the  back  store,  and  many  of  them  can  be  kept  intact  in 
the  original  bottles  of  the  manufacturer.  Oils  go  all  to 
pieces  when  transferred  from  an  amber-colored  glass  bottle 
to  a  clear  glass  bottle.     If  you  still  desire  to  show  pretty 
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colored  preparations  in  fancy  shelf  bottles,  confine  it  to  those 
preparations  that  will  not  deteriorate  when  kept  in  clear 
glass  bottles,  exposed  to  heat  and  light,  and  be  sure  even 
with  them  that  the  stoppers  fit  tightly.  Ointments  spoil 
quickly  if  kept  in  warm  places.  A  shelf  of  steeple-top  oint- 
ment jars  looks  pretty  in  the  front  store,  but  the  ointments 
keep  better  in  the  refrigerator  under  the  fountain  or  in  the 
cellar.  At  your  own  honie  the  lard  and  butter  isn't  kept 
on  the  kitchen  closet  shelf,  it  is  put  away,  either  down  in  the 
cellar  or  in  the  refrigerator.  That  is  the  place  for  ointments, 
too,  for  they  are  largely  composed  of  lard,  wax,  and  fats. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  another  article  that  requires  care 
if  you  don 't  want  to  lose  money.  SM^eet  spirit  of  nitre  varies 
greatly  in  different  stores.  If  bought  in  a  store  where  it  has 
been  kept  in  a  shelf  bottle,  it  loses  a  great  deal  of  its  ethyl 
nitrite,  and  has  a  different  color  and  a  different  taste  from 
that  bought  in  a  store  where  it  has  been  kept  in  amber-colored 
bottles,  completely  filled,  securely  corked,  and  kept  in  a 
refrigerator  or  some  other  cool  place.  A  customer  brought 
back  some  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  to  the  writer  once,  saying, 
** Isn't  there  some  mistake  about  this?  I  bought  it  here  of 
your  clerk  and  it  tastes  so  much  stronger,  and  is  such  a  differ- 
ent color  than  that  I  bought  last  summer  in  the  place  where 
I  was  visiting,  that  I  was  afraid  to  use  it."  It  only  required 
a  minute  to  explain  that  it  was  an  article  affected  by  the 
temperature,  etc.,  so  she  went  out  satisfied.  The  store  where 
she  had  purchased  the  previous  lot  probably  kept  it  in  an 
ordinary  shelf  bottle.  In  perishable  goods  you  not  only  lose 
money,  but  run  the  risk  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  if  the  drug 
inspectors  happen  along  and  purchase  some  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  do  not  stand  up  to  the  required  test. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  keep  those  articles  in  the  right  places 
as  to  ketep  them  in  the  wrong  places.  You  wouldn't  think 
of  buying  a  half  of  a  watermelon  that  was  displayed  outside 
a  grocery  store  door,  where  it  was  collecting  all  the  dust 
and  the  flies;  it  would  be  unhealthy  to  eat  it.  That  water- 
melon isn't  any  worse  off,  generally  speaking,  than  some  of 
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the  deteriorated,  inert  preparations  that  you  sell  from  your 
store.  Notice  how  carefully  crackers  and  biscuits  are  now 
put  up  in  air-tight,  moisture-proof  packages,  instead  of  in 
bulk  as  formerly,  where  they  used  to  be  exposed  to  dirt  and 
dampness,  and  sold  in  almost  an  unfit  condition  to  put  in 
your  system.  The  proper  care  of  stock  needs  your  constant 
attention.  You  will  be  repaid  many  times  over  for  the  time 
you  give  to  it.  In  first-class  markets  you  will  notice  that 
the  game  and  poultry  are  kept  in  glass-front  refrigerators 
or  on  platters  resting  on  cracked  ice,  all  enclosed  in  glass 
show-cases.  The  celery,  spinach,  dandelion,  lettuce,  are  all 
kept  fresh  looking  by  spraying  with  water.  These  articles 
rquire  constant  care.  Your  perishable  goods  require  a  similar 
constant  attention. 

Paper  Leaks. — Another  leak  that  appears  small  yet  counts 
up  pretty  large  in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  the  waste  of 
paper,  bags,  and  twine.  There  is  no  need  of  using  twice  as 
much  wrapping  paper  as  is  necessary  for  the  proper  wrapping 
of  a  bundle.  Neither  need  you  use  two  yards  of  twine  when 
one  is  plenty.  One  pound  bags  cost  more  than  quarter  pound 
bags,  yet  many  clerks  persist  in  using  the  former  for  quan- 
tities that  could  just  as  well  be  taken  care  of  by  the  use  of 
the  latter.  Several  stores  have  tested  the  amounts  of  twine 
used  by  different  clerks.  Sometimes  it  measured  two  and 
three  times  as  much  as  was  needed.  If  you  pay  thirty-five 
cents  a  pound  for  sea  island  twine  and  use  a  ten  pound  lot 
every  month,  by  being  a  little  careful,  you  can  make  that  ten 
pound  lot  go  two  months,  thereby  saving  $1.75.  That  sum 
is  equivalent  to  the  profit  on  eight  bottles  of  patent  medicine 
retailing  at  ninety  cents,  that  cost  you  $8.25  a  dozen.  You 
ought  to  be  able  to  cut  your  bill  for  paper,  bags,  and  twine 
in  half  without  much  trouble. 

Mutilated  Coin  Leaks. — ^You  lose  again,  when  at  the  end 
of  the  month  you  find  you  have  a  collection  of  plugged  dimes, 
mutilated  or  worn  quarters,  foreign  money  which  cannot  be 
redeemed  at  full  value,  nickels  that  have  initials  stamped  on 
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them,  etc.  If  this  happens  once  it  is  only  a  small  matter,  but 
it  happens  so  frequently  that  soon  your  collection  amounts  to 
enough  to  buy  you  a  new  hat  and  a  pair  of  shoes  if  the  money 
was  only  good. 

Miscellaneous  Leaks. — The  bottles  you  throw  away  are 
good  enough  for  benzine,  gasolene,  turpentine.  When  these 
bottles  are  washed,  labeled  and  capped  with  assorted  colored 
bottle  caps,  they  look  good  enough  to  pass  out  to  your  best 
customers.  "Why  use  expensive  pill  and  powder  boxes  for 
five  cents'  worth  of  compound  cathartic  pills,  rhinitis  tablets, 
or  ten  cents'  worth  of  quinine  powders,  phenacetine  powder, 
when  small  neat  envelopes  will  do  just  as  well,  and  at  a  big 
saving  in  cost  ? ' '  There  are  many  points  like  these  mentioned 
that  may  appear  trivial  and  by  themselves  singly  do  not 
amount  to  much,  but  it  is  in  their  multiplication  where  the 
loss  occurs  and  the  damage  is  done.  If  you  stand  under  a 
tree,  bareheaded  and  let  just  one  drop  of  water  drop  on  your 
head  at  a  time  from  the  wet  leaves,  it  w^ill  feel  good,  it  will 
tickle;  but  stay  there  long  enough  you  will  find  that  the 
continual  dropping  of  those  drops  of  water  will  pain  you 
dreadfully  and  would  probably  cause  your  death.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  form  of  punishment — water  trickling  drop  by 
drop  from  a  spout  onto  a  person's  head — was  used  many 
years  ago  in  foreign  countries  to  put  criminals  to  death. 
Suppose  the  eave-troughs  of  your  house  leak  one  drop  of 
water  at  a  time,  soon  a  big  hole  is  made  in  a  flower  bed  or 
on  your  lawn.  You  put  a  pail  under  that  leak  and  it  fills  in 
a  short  while,  until  soon  you  have  a  tubful  of  water.  So 
the  multiplication  of  the  little  leaks  in  your  business  assumes 
great  proportions  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  are  so  big  that 
you  have  to  notice  them. 

Make  it  a  point  to  discover  them  at  the  start  and  stop 
them  then.  One  of  the  biggest  leaks  in  a  pharmacy  is  the 
fake  advertising  and  the  advertising  space  leak.  Think  of 
the  wasted  advertising  space  that  the  pharmacist  pays  his 
hard-earned  money  for,  and  which  if  used  properly  would 
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have  been  his  best  investment  and  brought  him  big  returns. 
That  is  such  a  big  problem,  however,  that  it  will  be  treated 
under  the  chapters  on  advertising. 

Take  Cash  Discounts. — "If  you  saw  $200  on  the  side- 
walk would  you  pick  it  up  ? "  Surely  you  would.  If  once  a 
month  when  on  your  way  to  your  store,  you  saw  a  $20  bill 
in  the  street  "Would  you  pick  it  up  or  let  it  blow  away?" 
You  would  pick  it  up,  of  course.  When  you  let  your  dis- 
counts go  by  without  taking  them  you  are  in  the  same  position 
as  when  you  watch  the  $20  bill  in  the  street  and  let  it  blow 
away  without  any  attempt  to  save  it.  "Why  should  you  let 
$20  in  discounts  blow  away  every  month  ? ' '  You  might  as 
well  have  that  money.  It  belongs  to  you.  You  saw  it  first. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  you  are  doing  a  business  of  $15,000  per 
year  at  a  gross  profit  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent., 
then  to  do  that  amount  of  business  you  must  buy  sixty-six 
and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  $15,000  or  $10,000  worth  of  goods. 
If  your  cash  discounts  average  two  per  cent,  they  would 
amount  to  $200  or  $16.66%  per  month.  Three  per  cent, 
would  amount  to  $300  or  $25  per  month.  Surely  that  money 
is  worth  saving,  because  it  is  clear  gain.  It  is  equivalent  to 
selling  $3000  worth  of  goods  at  a  net  profit  of  ten  per  cent. 
That  $300  per  year  means  about  $1.00  clear  profit  added 
to  every  day's  sales,  except  Sunday.  To  make  $1.00  net 
profit  every  day  requires  $10.00  worth  of  sales  at  ten  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  net  figure  you  are  trying  to  obtain. 

The  $300  clear  profit  is  obtained  with  no  increase  in  ex- 
penses. It  is  just  like  finding  money  on  the  street.  It  has 
cost  you  nothing  to  get  it.  Keep  track  of  your  cash  discounts 
on  a  separate  filing  card,  then  you  will  know  every  month 
how  much  you  are  saving.  If  you  haven't  the  necessary 
capital  you  can  arrange  with  the  bank  for  small  loans  for 
short  periods  at  six  per  cent.  You  can  borrow  $300  for  one 
month  for  $1.50.  Most  discounts  are  figured  at  ten  days  or 
thirty  days.  Some  discounts  run  five  and  ten  per  cent, 
according  to  the  goods  you  buy.  The  biggest  purchases  are 
at  one  and  two  per  cent.,  which  is  certainly  worth  saving. 
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Moving  Dead  Stock. — The  dead  stock  problem  is  a 
serious  one,  owing  to  the  dead  capital  it  ties  up.  It  is  almost 
as  bad  to  have  a  lot  of  dead  stock  as  it  is  to  have  a  lot  of 
counterfeit  money  or  coins  with  holes  in  them.  A  certain 
portion  of  dead  stock  can  be  moved,  the  rest  should  reach  the 
dump-heap.  If  you  cannot  get  something  for  it,  then  it 
shouldn't  occupy  valuable  space  on  your  shelves.  The  writer 
tried  the  following  five  ways  and  succeeded  in  releasing  the 
cash  tied  up  in  quite  a  little  dead  stock. 

Dead  Stock  Section. — 1.  A  thorough  inspection  of  the 
store  was  made  and  a  list  prepared  of  everything  in  the  store 
that  was  either  dead  stock  or  a  slow  seller  and  which  it  was 
decided  to  close  out.  The  clerks  prepared  one  whole  wall 
section  with  glass  doors,  the  list  was  given  them  and  they 
collected  all  the  miscellaneous  articles  and  assembled  them 
in  this  one  section  prepared  for  them.  Orders  were  then 
issued  to  sell  from  this  wall  section  when  possible.  If  any- 
body asked  "What  have  you  good  for  a  cough?"  the  clerk 
chose  something  from  the  dead  stock  section.  The  same 
idea  was  carried  out  for  pills,  dyspepsia  remedies,  emulsions, 
blood  tonics,  etc.  It  often  happened  that  demands  were  re- 
ceived for  slow  selling  patents  which,  of  course,  were  found  in 
this  special  section.  As  fast  as  spaces  were  emptied  the 
goods  were  moved  together  so  that  the  section  always  looked 
well  and  would  not  arouse  any  suspicion.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  sell  anything  that  wasn't  in  good  condition.  Such 
articles  were  weeded  out  and  carried  down  to  the  cellar.  The 
special  dead  stock  section  is  a  good  idea,  because  all  the  dead 
stock  is  concentrated  in  one  spot,  conveniently  located,  where 
it  is  constantly  in  mind. 

Exchange  with  Dealers. — 2.  Where  dead  stock  consists 
of  a  large  lot  of  one  or  two  articles  which  had  been  advertised 
over  your  name,  or  where  you  had  enjoyed  the  sole  agency 
and  had  sold  off  the  first  order  and  the  second  order  was 
going  slow,  this  plan  is  a  good  one.  Write  to  the  sole  agents 
in  other  cities,  offering  to  exchange  the  article  for  something 
they  cannot  sell,  which  you  could.    The  article  which  is  dead 
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with  you  may  be  very  much  alive  with  them,  and  they  will 
be  glad  to  exchange  something  else  for  it  or  buy  it  outright, 
in  which  case  you  can  make  a  liberal  discount. 

Exchange  with  Agents. — 3.  Exchanging  dead  stock  for 
goods  put  up  by  regular  exchange  houses.  In  this  case  you 
are  asked  to  accept  cough  cures,  charcoal  lozenges,  talcum 
powders,  face  powders,  pills,  etc.  These,  of  course,  are  more 
salable  articles  than  the  dead  stock  you  are  exchanging,  but 
the  new  goods  will  become  dead  stock  if  you  do  not  choose 
the  right  ones  and  push  them  persistently.  It  is  a  good  idea 
when  they  come,  to  assemble  them  on  one  shelf,  then  realize 
that  every  time  you  sell  anything  from  that  shelf  it  is  the 
same  as  selling  an  old  dead  stock  patent  medicine.  The 
writer  tried  this  scheme  twice,  came  out  fairly  well  the  first 
time  and  extra  well  the  second  time. 

Exchange  with  Manufacturers. — 4.  Exchanging  old 
goods  with  the  manufacturers  direct  for  fresh  goods.  These 
goods  must  be  in  original  unbroken  packages  and  in  good  con- 
dition. Pharmaceuticals  come  under  this  head.  Also  if  you 
have  a  lot  of  the  $1.00  size  which  doesn't  sell  you  can  exchange 
it  for  the  fifty  cent  size.  Many  times  you  buy  one-sixth 
dozen  of  an  elixir  to  supply  the  demand  anticipated  by  a 
detail  campaign  among  the  physicians.  You  may  sell  one 
bottle  or  you  may  not  sell  any.  Perhaps  those  two  bottles 
stand  you  $2.00  or  $3.00.  Don't  keep  them,  ship  them  back 
and  get  something  that  will  turn  into  money. 

Exchange  with  "Wholesalers. — 5.  Exchanging  goods 
with  wholesalers.  This  includes  patents  and  toilet  goods, 
soaps,  talcum  powders,  face  creams,  etc.  Make  a  list  of  these 
goods  that  you  do  not  care  to  keep  any  longer,  write  a  letter 
to  your  wholesaler,  enclosing  the  list.  He  will  answer,  check- 
ing off  the  list  the  goods  he  cannot  take  back  and  asking  you 
not  to  add  anything  to  the  original  list  sent  in.  He  will 
return  any  goods  you  send  him  that  are  not  in  the  best  of 
condition.  One  advantage  of  marking  goods  with  a  pencil 
instead  of  your  sticker  or  a  pen  and  ink  is  when  they  are 
returned  it  is  easy  to  erase  the  cost  and  price  mark.    Whole- 
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salers  do  not  like  to  be  imposed  upon  too  often  by  being  asked 
to  take  back  goods,  but  the  more  square  you  are  about  it 
and  the  better  condition  your  goods  are  in,  the  more  willingly 
they  will  take  them  back.  If  you  bought  a  gross  of  C'astoria, 
Hand's  Remedies,  or  Mellin's  Food,  and  the  sales  dropped 
off  for  some  reason,  your  wholesaler  will  be  glad  to  take  them 
off  your  hands,  because  he  always  has  a  good  sale  on  them. 
Of  course  you  lose  the  discount  gained  by  purchasing  in  gross 
lots  as  well  as  have  to  stand  the  express  both  ways,  but  your 
account  is  credited  with  so  much  money,  which  is  the  same 
as  releasing  the  cash  from  your  stock.  Your  dead  capital  be- 
comes live  capital. 

Other  Methods. — Oftentimes  you  can  exchange  goods 
with  pharmacists  in  your  own  town.  If  they  have  nothing 
to  exchange  they  will  gladly  purchase,  in  which  case  j^ou 
can  afford  to  make  them  a  good  offer.  In  the  trade  papers 
you  will  notice  that  some  manufacturers  offer  prizes  for  the 
largest  sales  on  their  goods.  If  you  have  some  of  their  goods 
that  don't  move,  watch  the  trade  papers  for  the  list  of  win- 
ners, then  write  these  winners  that  you  will  land  the  goods 
at  their  store  at  a  certain  price.  They  have  proven  that  they 
have  a  big  sale  on  them  and  should  be  glad  to  close  a  bargain. 
You  can  often  make  special  bargains  among  the  close  friends 
of  the  store  to  work  off  stationery,  soiled  fancy  goods,  left- 
over holiday  goods,  leather  goods,  high-priced  hair  brushes, 
etc.  Special  sales,  bargain  counters,  combinations,  are  all 
good  methods.  Always  be  careful  not  to  sell  anything  in 
dead  stock  that  doesn  't  give  value  for  value.  Your  customers 
will  not  thank  you  for  unloading  a  lot  of  rubbish  on  them. 
The  dump-heap  is  the  only  place  for  rubbish. 

Frequent  Inspection. — If  you  have  no  systematic  plan 
of  caring  for  stock,  no  inventory,  no  general  house-cleaning 
campaigns,  you  will  accumulate  a  lot  of  dead  stock  in  a 
short  time.  The  dozen  free  with  a  gross,  the  ten  per  cent, 
discount  on  quantity  orders,  the  long  dating  or  a  big  pur- 
chase, the  big  order  allowed  to  be  sent  on  sale  and  the  goods 
never  returned,  all  contribute  to  pile  up  a  big  dead  stock. 
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I\Iake  a  list  every  three  months  of  the  slow  sellers,  get  them 
out,  push  them,  exchange  them,  turn  them  into  cash.  If  the 
wrappers  are  soiled,  write  for  new  ones.  If  you  cannot  get 
them,  sell  them  without  wrappers.  On  your  tours  of  in- 
spection you  will  find  soap,  mucilage,  writing  tablets,  candy, 
post  cards,  salted  nuts,  cold  tablets,  etc.,  stowed  away  some- 
where out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  The  ofteuer  your 
inspection  the  less  liability  of  complete  loss  on  stowaways. 
Seasonable  stock  requires  close  watching. 

Instruct  your  clerks  to  watch  the  stock  exposed  for  sale 
on  the  tops  of  show-cases,  counters,  shelves,  and  brackets.  It 
pays  to  watch  your  stock,  and  as  soon  as  an  article  is  lost 
have  it  reported.  By  knowing  the  design  or  arrangement 
of  a  counter  display,  you  can  locate  a  single  missing  article 
at  a  glance,  and  being  then  posted  you  can  prevent  any 
organized  pilfering  of  your  stock.  Have  your  clerks  post 
you  in  regard  to  any  suspicions  they  may  entertain.  It 
isn't  near  as  hard  to  lose  part  of  a  profit  on  an  article  as 
to  lose  the  whole  article,  so  these  losses  in  an  irregular  way 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  by  being  wide  awake 
and  observant  at  all  times. 

To  sum  up  this  division,  the  lesson  of  hard  times  has 
shown  you  the  need  of  every  possible  economy.  That  your 
time  is  worth  money.  Every  five  minutes  is  of  great  value. 
That  money  leaks  out  in  the  form  of  deteriorated,  perish- 
able, stolen,  misplaced  goods,  through  breakage  and  down- 
weight.  All  these  leaks  are  preventable  to  a  great  extent. 
Cash  discounts  should  be  taken  and  dead  stock  avoided.  The 
money  you  make  by  close  attention  to  the  principles  laid 
down  in  this  division  is  just  as  good  as  the  money  you  make 
in  selling  new  goods.  In  the  course  of  a  year  it  is  equivalent 
to  selling  several  thousand  dollars  worth  of  goods. 
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DIVISION  V 

SYSTEM  AND  STORE  SERVICE 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

System  in  a  Pharmacy. 

If  there  is  any  one  business  on  earth  that  needs  sys- 
tem, that  business  is  the  retail  pharmacy.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  well-equipped  pharmacy  carries  from  4000  to  6000 
articles.  To  keep  track  of  such  a  great  number  and  to 
realize  the  importance  of  each,  requires  systematic  planning. 
The  first  step  in  your  systematic  plan  should  be  to  sys- 
tematize yourself,  your  own  time  and  movements.  Have 
a  regular  time  to  be  at  the  store  and  a  stated  time  to  be  at 
your  meals.  Always  plan  to  be  at  your  store  during  the 
busy  hours.  Plan  your  time  while  at  the  store.  "Plan  your 
work  and  work  your  plan"  is  the  motto  you'll  see  hanging 
near  a  desk  in  many  business  offices.  You  are  to  build  your 
career.  You-  must  build  it  carefully  and  little  by  little.  You 
must  have  a  definite  plan  to  work  on.  What  kind  of  a  house 
could  you  build  if  there  was  no  plan  made  for  it  ?  The  house 
is  planned,  you  know  what  you  want  in  it,  everything  is 
specified,  the  architect  draws  the  plans,  and  as  a  rule  they 
are  not  changed.  You  must  sketch  a  plan  for  your  own 
career.  Draw  a  plan  of  it  in  your  imagination.  Have  a 
mental  picture  before  you  always,  it  will  encourage  you  to 
develop  it. 

Have  a  distinct  aim  and  purpose.  Have  an  ideal,  then 
try  to  reach  that  ideal.  You  must  be  ambitious.  You 
shouldn't  be  satisfied  to  just  drift  with  the  tide.  If  you 
don't  inaugurate  system  you  will  simply  float  along  on  the 
stream  like  a  boat  without  a  rudder.  You  have  to  go  where- 
ever  the  rudderless  boat  takes  you,  as  you  have  lost  the 
power  to  steer  it.  System  is  the  steering  gear  of  your  business. 
See  that  it  is  firmly  attached  so  it  cannot  be  lost.     It  will 
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increase  your  business,  save  your  time,  make  your  daily  task 
easier,  save  waste,  insure  accuracy,  and  give  you  that  con- 
tented frame  of  mind  which  always  comes  to  a  man  when 
he  has  done  something  well. 

Have  a  schedule  for  everj'-  day.  You  know  perfectly  well 
to-day  what  should  be  done  in  your  store  to-morrow.  Very 
well,  write  down  the  most  important  things  first.  Then  add 
the  minor  details.  Think  like  this:  "Well!  such  a  thing 
must  be  done  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  then  this  thing 
must  come  next.  I  will  try  and  have  all  these  ten  different 
things  accomplished  to-morrow  and  that  will  be  a  good  day's 
work."  Before  you  go  home  at  night  write  everything  down 
on  a  card  that  should  be  accomplished  the  next  day. 

Assignment  Blanks. — The  writer  used  an  assignment 
blank  which  was  dated  every  day  and  the  clerks'  letters  were 
on  each  blank  together  with  a  list  of  their  duties  for  the 
next  day.  Then  as  each  clerk  came  to  work  in  the  morning 
he  picked  up  his  assignment  blank,  saw  just  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  and  needed  no  further  supervision.  At  night  he 
turned  in  his  assignment  blank  with  a  cross  marked  at  the  side 
of  each  duty  accomplished,  and  if  he  was  unable  to  carry 
out  all  his  orders  the  unfinished  ones  were  listed  for  first 
attention  on  his  assignment  blank  for  the  next  day.  The 
writer  got  this  idea  from  the  assignment  system  in  use  in 
newspaper  offices  where  the  city  editor  assigns  the  work  of 
the  day  among  the  staff  of  reporters.  Ten  minutes  every 
night  is  all  the  time  required  to  make  out  these  assignment 
slips  for  four  or  five  clerks.  During  the  day  you  have  thought 
out  what  needs  to  be  done  the  next  day  and  just  before  you 
go  home  at  night  you  can  write  them  down  properly  assigned. 
This  simple  system  keeps  harmony  among  the  clerks,  insures 
two  days'  work  in  one,  instructs  the  clerk  what  to  do,  which 
is  especially  valuable  when  you  are  detained  at  home  for 
part  of  the  forenoon  and  on  days  that  you  are  out  of  town. 
It  is  surprising  what  a  lot  of  work  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  day  in  a  pharmacy  when  the  entire  working  force  have 
their  work  mapped  out  in  advance.    Just  try  it  for  one  day. 


THE  WHITE  DRUG  STORE 

D.  CHAS.  O'CONNOR,  Pharmacist 

243  Main  Street^       Fitchburg.  Mass. 

Assignment  Slip 

Clerk A' Day/^<4^Date  i^^ 


AJa-^^  Out  A/^^  c/a/?4.^emi 


jfTA/^P     /^AcMA^a   Jji/^J" 


J^UT-    Vp    EfiJ'^M     ^ALTJ* 


y^OA/^    /^  yg    fee,  ^/t^AM  i/^T 


fi^T^J  AA/  S^fl/fiWe/  d^ooi/j'Ta^.L 


J^ff^/n  up  /d  A/a/a£/  />/<  MaljL/^f.C/}r 


EXAMPLE    OF   ASSIGNMENT  SLIP    ISSUED    DAILY   TO   EACH   CLERK. 


T^u/^fDAj  .    June  /f ///^ 


F^/t/\re  Ma.  Lew  (J 

Put  Ul>  Af^r  /^/<!/fAi^A/(/^j'   /^fr/ff  ^/i^>^M 


EXAMPLE    OF   DAILY   SCHEDULE   CAED   FILED   IN    CARD    FILE. 
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It  will  be  a  revelation  to  you.  When  filling  out  assignment 
blanks  don't  forget  yourself.  List  your  duties  for  the  next 
day. 

How  To  Use  Card  Files. — Every  pharmacist,  no  matter 
how  small  his  business,  should  have  a  system  and  should  plan 
his  work  ahead.  You  cannot  trust  your  memory  for  every- 
thing. You  want  to  keep  the  forces  of  your  mind  for  present 
things.  You  mustn't  overtax  it  with  too  many  future  things. 
As  fast  as  a  thought  comes  to  your  mind  of  something  that 
needs  to  be  done,  jot  it  do^^^l  on  a  paper  in  your  vest  pocket 
if  on  the  street,  and  in  j-our  store  coat  if  in  the  store.  Copy 
all  these  thoughts  on  a  sheet  of  paper  under  the  heading 
"Future  Work."  Then  look  at  this  sheet  every  Sunday, 
choose  from  it  the  different  tasks  that  can  be  accomplished 
the  coming  week,  then  assign  the  tasks  to  different  days,  and 
on  those  days  to  different  clerks.  A  file  of  cards  indexed  for 
each  day  of  the  week  will  help  you  greatly.  Copy  from  your 
big  "Future  Work"  list  the  tasks  you  have  assigned  for 
Thursday  of  the  coming  week,  then  file  the  card  under  the 
Thursday  index.  Wednesday  night  take  out  the  Thursday 
card  and  assign  the  work  to  the  different  clerks  so  they  can 
start  on  the  Thursday  program  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  work  to  be  done  every  day 
in  a  pharmacy,  and  to  this  regular  work  should  be  added 
some  development  work  in  order  to  keep  building  up  your 
business.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  devote  an  hour  a  day  to  study. 
See  that  your  clerks  study  during  that  hour,  both  Professional 
and  Commercial  Pharmacy.  A  knowledge  of  both  is  required. 
That  hour  will  not  be  wasted,  for  the  better  your  clerks  are 
posted  the  better  results  you  will  get  from  them. 

When  a  good  idea  strikes  you,  write  it  down  immediately, 
before  it  escapes.  Ideas  come  from  all  sources,  and  although 
you  may  have  no  immediate  use  for  a  certain  idea,  it  may 
be  just  the  thing  you  will  want  later  on.  All  these  ideas  can 
be  written  on  a  card  and  filed  in  your  alphabetical  file  under 
the  letter  I.  Under  the  letter  C  file  the  cards  containing 
the  list  of  credits  you  are  to  look  up,  such  as  mistakes  on 
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invoices,  overcharges  on  freight  or  express,  broken  bottles, 
goods  lost  in  transit,  goods  omitted  on  order,  which  were 
billed  but  not  received,  empties  returned,  goods  sent  away 
to  be  exchanged,  coupons  sent  to  be  redeemed,  etc.  It  is 
surprising  how  easy  it  is  to  do  these  things  when  you  acquire 
the  habit,  and  you  wonder  why  you  didn  't  do  it  before.  When 
any  question  comes  up  there  is  no  more  riunmaging  over  bills, 
spending  an  hour  poking  over  your  desk ;  everything  is  in 
your  card  files,  it  is  simply  a  half  minute's  work  to  locate 
the  card  containing  all  the  data  of  the  subject  in  question. 

If  your  insurance  policies  are  in  some  safety  deposit 
vault  at  a  bank  and  you  want  to  refer  to  them,  you  simply 
take  out  a  card  filed  under  I,  and  there  is  a  list  of  the 
policies,  their  dates  of  expiration,  amount  of  premiums,  which 
are  on  stock  and  which  on  fixtures.  Your  sales  for  this  week 
of  last  year  are  filed  on  cards  under  letter  S.  Your  in- 
ventory figures  under  I.  A  list  of  your  expenses  for  this 
month  of  last  year  under  E.  It  is  but  a  simple  matter  to 
compare  sales  and  expenses  of  this  day,  this  week,  this  month 
with  the  corresponding  day,  week,  or  month  of  last  year.  If 
your  sales  increase,  the  amount  of  the  increase  is  written 
on  the  card.  If  your  expenses  decrease,  it  is  so  recorded. 
If  your  sales  for  this  month  exceeded  those  of  the  same  month 
last  year,  and  your  expenses  decreased  or  remained  at  the 
same  figure,  you  go  home  feeling  that  you  have  done  wonders. 
There  is  some  satisfaction  in  having  a  system  like  that.  It 
makes  your  work  fascinating.    You  feel  like  a  conqueror. 

Plan  Work  Ahead. — Plan  your  work  for  a  month  ahead. 
Near  the  end  of  the  present  month  write  a  list  of  all  the 
goods  that  should  be  displayed  in  your  windows  and  on  your 
counters  next  month.  Check  the  most  seasonable  ones  for 
the  first  displays.  As  you  cannot  have  but  five  or  six 
window  displays  in  a  month  you  may  have  to  combine  articles 
of  a  kind  in  one  display.  By  having  a  list  of  every  article 
especially  salable  for  that  month  you  are  sure  not  to  have 
the  month  go  by  without  the  goods  being  shown,  either  on 
the  counters  or  in  the  windov.-s.     It  is  aggravating  to  locate 
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some  articles  that  should  have  been  shown  a  month  before. 
Now  you  will  have  to  hold  them  over  until  next  year.  If 
you  have  any  special  engagements,  meetings  or  hearings  to 
attend,  notes  to  pay  on  certain  dates,  file  a  card  a  few  days 
ahead  of  those  dates.  If  you  have  promised  anything  for  a 
certain  date,  file  your  promises  a  few  days  ahead  of  that 
date.  Don't  trust  too  much  to  your  memory  for  ideas  and 
promises.  Your  memory  is  your  worst  enemy.  Your  filing 
cards  are  your  best  friend.  If  you  get  an  idea  to-day  that 
appeals  to  you  and  you  say:  "I'll  remember  that,  I  can  just 
use  it  to  good  advantage  in  the  Spring  or  for  my  Anniver- 
sary Sale,"  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  w^hen  the  time 
comes  you  can't  remember  it  to  save  your  life.  It  will  make 
you  mad  to  think  that  you  didn't  write  it  down.  It  will  make 
some  other  man  mad  when  you  tell  him  that  you  forgot  to 
prepare  what  you  promised  him.  Put  your  ideas  and  prom- 
ises in  writing,  then  you  won't  have  to  tell  yourself  or  any- 
body else  that  you  "forgot." 

Keep  Your  Promises. — If  you  want  to  get  your  name  in 
the  ' '  hall  of  fame ' '  acquire  a  reputation  for  keeping  promises 
and  for  getting  work  done  when  it  is  wanted.  That  is  a 
winning  combination.  There  are  two  things  business  men 
won't  stand  for — dishonesty  and  broken  promises.  If  a  man 
don't  make  good  on  a  "promise  to  pay"  or  a  "promise  to 
do  some  work"  or  "deliver  something,"  he  has  spoiled  all 
his  chances  for  reinstatement  in  the  good  graces  of  those 
he  deals  with.  "He  always  makes  good" — "he  always  keeps 
his  word" — "he  never  breaks  a  promise" — "his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond" — those  are  the  things  you  want  people 
to  say  about  you.  By  filing  your  promises  ahead  you  cannot 
break  them.  If  you  promised  to  send  a  check  to  a  house  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  the  month,  file  your  card  the  twentieth. 
Then  if  you  cannot  fulfil  your  promise  advise  the  house  at 
once  and  give  them  a  new  promise.  Don't  make  them  write 
to  you  or  start  inquiries  about  you.  Most  business  houses 
are  fair  and  lenient  and  will  accept  any  reasonable  excuse 
for  delay,  but  will  lose  all  confidence  if  you  neither  "make 
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good"  nor  advise  them  why  you  cannot  keep  a  promise  at 
the  appointed  time. 

Appropriation  Bills. — In  planning  ahead  for  a  year  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  make  out  an  appropriation  bill  just  as  they 
do  for  a  city.  Each  department  of  a  city  estimates  how 
much  money  they  will  require  for  the  coming  year,  and  these 
estimates  are  listed  in  the  appropriation  bill.  You  can 
estimate  from  present  business  conditions  your  sales  for  the 
coming  year.  If  you  did  $12,000  last  year  you  hope  to  do 
$14,000  this  year.  Figure  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  this  sum 
for  expenses,  or  $3500,  Sub-divide  this  $3500  into  so  much 
for  advertising,  clerk  hire,  rent,  heat,  light,  incidentals,  mis- 
cellaneous, supplies.  Figure  everything  as  low  as  possible, 
then  try  not  to  overdraw  on  your  appropriations.  City  de- 
partments estimate  accurately,  and  so  can  you.  Your  appro- 
priation bill  acts  as  a  check  on  extravagance. 

If  you  can  mark  your  goods  so  as  to  yield  a  gross  profit 
of  thirty-five  per  cent.,  then  your  net  profit  w^ll  be  ten  per 
cent,  of  $14,000  or  $1400,  besides  your  salary  of  $1000  or 
$1200  which  you  have  figured  in  with  the  expense  appropria- 
tion. This  should  be  your  aim :  To  try  and  attain  the  results 
figured  out  in  advance.  The  more  you  can  keep  your  expenses 
down  the  more  you  make.  The  more  you  figure  them  out  in 
advance  the  less  liable  you  are  to  increase  them  and  you  will 
bend  every  effort  to  keep  them  within  your  stated  appro- 
priation. You  must  plan  ahead  like  this  to  succeed.  Running 
a  business  haphazard  fashion  with  no  check  on  expenditures 
and  no  figures  to  go  by,  you  might  do  an  awful  volume  of 
business,  but  your  cost  of  doing  that  awful  volume  has  eaten 
up  all  your  profit.  Perhaps  if  you  took  an  accurate  inventory 
you  will  learn  that  it  hasn't  even  paid  you  your  $1200 
salary  which  you  charged  up  with  the  expenses. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
Keeping  Up  and  Taking  Cake  of  Stock. 

This  is  one  of  your  difficult  problems.  Every  time  you 
tell  a  customer  that  you  are  ' '  just  out  ' '  of  the  article  wanted, 
you  feel  * '  cheap, ' '  for  you  have  a  guilty  feeling  that  the  cus- 
tomer is  blaming  you  for  being  out  of  such  a  good  selling  arti- 
cle. You  suffer  not  only  a  money  loss,  but  a  loss  of  prestige, 
besides  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  let  customers  go  to 
other  stores  even  once.  They  may  be  used  better  where  they 
go  that  once  and  the  first  thing  you  know  you  miss  them 
from  your  list  altogether.  Try  to  hold  them  some  way,  if 
you  have  to  give  them  a  plate  of  ice  cream  to  keep  them  good 
natured  until  you  can  send  a  clerk  across  or  down  the  street 
to  the  nearest  pharmacy  to  get  the  article.  Offer  to  get  it 
for  them  even  if  they  won't  wait.  "When  the  clerks  have  calls 
for  articles  not  carried,  instruct  them  to  offer  to  send  for 
the  article  direct,  or  try  to  get  it  for  them  in  the  next  order. 
If  you  don't  do  this  the  next  pharmacist  they  go  to  will. 
Anyhow,  have  a  record  made  of  all  articles  called  for  that 
are  not  carried,  then  you  can  look  them  up,  inquire  about 
them  and  see  if  you  should  stock  them.  New  articles  should 
be  stocked  as  soon  as  any  demand  is  created  by  advertising 
or  distributing  campaigns.  Oftentimes  if  you  haven't  the 
particular  size  called  for,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  tact 
and  salesmanship  you  can  persuade  them  to  take  another 
size.  Either  do  that  or  send  out  and  get  it.  Don't  let 
them  walk  out  of  your  store  without  making  some  effort  to 
supply  their  wants. 

The  want  book  is  a  constant  source  of  terror  to  a  phar- 
macist. It  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  it  up  properly. 
Clerks  seem  to  like  to  dodge  it.  Many  are  the  times  when 
you  have  sent  in  your  order  only  to  learn  that  a  half  dozen 
good  sellers  were  omitted.  If  there  is  any  way  that  a  want 
book  can  be  properly  kept  up,  the  writer  has  never  dis- 
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covered  it.  Stock  cards  are  often  used,  which  show  every 
clerk  the  minimum  stock  of  that  article  to  be  carried,  and 
when  the  stock  reaches  that  minimum  the  article  should  be 
entered  on  the  want  book.  But  such  records  will  not  do 
the  work  if  the  clerks  will  not  take  time  to  look  at  the  cards. 
They  wall  even  sell  the  last  bottle  of  a  remedy  and  forget 
to  put  it  down. 

If  the  spaces  on  your  shelves  are  not  numbered  you 
won't  know  what  belongs  in  that  empty  space  until  you  get 
another  call  for  the  article.  In  the  hardware  stores  the 
name  of  every  article  is  copied  on  a  card  with  its  position 
on  the  shelf  or  in  the  drawer.  The  writer  used  this  scheme 
and  it  worked  pretty  well.  Every  space  was  numbered,  then 
the  day  before  the  order  was  to  be  sent,  all  the  empty  spaces 
were  checked  up  to  see  what  was  missing,  and  many  of  the 
articles  were  not  on  the  order  book,  the  clerks  having  sold 
the  last  bottle  without  entering  it  in  the  book.  The  lists  in 
such  cases  are  of  great  value.  A  slip  of  paper  torn  off  the 
reel  of  wrapping  paper  could  be  used  in  a  hurry ;  the  name 
of  the  article  written  on  it,  then  the  paper  dropped  into  a 
box  with  a  slit  in  the  top.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
trouble  of  rushing  out  to  the  back  room  for  the  want  book. 
The  order  could  then  be  made  up  from  the  different  slips  of 
paper  in  the  box.  Keep  your  want  book  in  the  front  store 
if  you  can  find  a  convenient  place  there. 

The  stock  in  a  pharmacy  requires  great  attention.  You 
should  not  have  on  hand  more  stock  than  you  really  have 
use  for  or  that  you  can  find  room  for.  Goods  are  easily 
spoiled  by  packing  them  away  in  small  out-of-the-way  places. 
Pretty  packages  of  toilet  water,  especially  those  like  lilac 
and  violet  lose  their  color  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
when  their  color  is  gone  it  is  hard  to  sell  them.  Packages 
that  have  been  soiled  or  fly  specked  should  be  set  back  out 
of  the  way.  Send  to  the  manufacturers  for  new  cartons. 
If  the  articles  are  your  own  make,  scrape  off  the  label,  polish 
the  bottle,  put  on  a  nice  clean  label,  then  top  the  cork  with 
a  pretty  bottle  cap.     Try  it  some  time  on  a  dozen  of  beef, 
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iron  and  wine  that  has  become  dirty  looking,  and  see  what  a 
difference  taking  a  little  pains  with  an  article  does  for  it. 
Have  epsom  salts,  borax,  sodium  bicarbonate,  licorice  powder, 
rochelle  salts,  alum,  pat  up  in  folding  boxes  already  for 
handing  over  the  counter.  Old  bottles  can  be  used  for  ben- 
zine, gasolene,  turpentine.  Tinctures,  essences,  and  similar 
articles  in  great  demand  can  be  already  put  up  in  ten  and 
twenty-five  cent  bottles  with  paper  caps. 

Dampness  in  the  cellar  spoils  a  lot  of  goods.  Find  out 
what  goods  are  affected  by  heat,  sunlight,  dampness,  and  see 
that  such  goods  are  placed  and  always  kept  in  the  best  places 
for  them.  Handling  goods  spoils  them,  especially  delicate 
goods  like  Christmas  booklets,  stationery,  valentines.  If  one 
of  these  falls  on  the  floor  the  sale  is  lost,  for  the  least  little 
speck  of  dirt  is  enough  to  spoil  its  sale.  A  nail  file  drops 
out  of  a  toilet  set  and  is  lost,  the  sale  of  the  whole  set  is 
stopped  unless  you  can  get  a  nail  file  to  exactly  match  the 
set.  A  chamois  vest  falls  to  the  floor,  it  will  be  hard  to  get 
the  spot  off  the  face  of  the  chamois.  You  will  have  to  sell 
the  vest  at  a  big  reduction.  The  sale  of  a  fountain  syringe 
is  prevented  because  you  find  out  at  the  last  minute  that 
some  clerk  lost  the  shut  off  or  one  of  the  pipes.  Rough 
handling  breaks  cigar  wrappers.  A  box  of  cigars  dropped 
to  the  floor  will  break  many  of  the  ends.  The  least  little 
smudge  or  finger  mark  spoils  a  pretty  hand-painted  candy 
box.  A  label  drawer  left  open  receives  the  overflow  from  a 
kettle  of  some  boiling  liquid  and  many  labels  are  spoiled. 

Everything  in  Order. — The  oft  repeated  phrases,  "Order 
is  heaven 's  first  law ' '  and  ' '  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness, ' ' 
have  a  strong  bearing  on  the  business  of  pharmacy.  You 
should  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  applying  these  prin- 
ciples of  order  and  cleanliness.  Your  store  must  be  orderly. 
By  that  is  not  meant  so  much  the  conduct  of  people  in  the 
store,  but  to  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  goods,  and  the 
store  in  general.  "A  place  for  everything  and  everything 
in  its  place"  is  the  rule  to  insist  on.  It  is  just  as  easy  to 
train  your  clerks  to  return  everything  to  its  proper  place 
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after  using  it  or  after  having  shown  it  to  a  customer,  as  it 
is  to  allow  them  to  throw  it  down  on  a  show-case  or  table 
and  trust  to  luck  that  somebody  else  in  the  store  will  put  it 
back  w'here  it  belongs.  Everything  in  the  store  should  present 
an  orderly  appearance.  The  goods  on  the  shelves,  the  shelf 
bottles,  should  be  close  together  or  equally  spaced.  Empty 
spaces  or  shelves  look  badly.  Fill  top  shelves  with  extra 
stock  of  effervescent  salts,  seidlitz  powders,  lithia  tablets, 
your  own  remedies,  surplus  stationery  stock,  anything  rather 
than  have  them  empty. 

Have  a  uniformity  about  the  entire  store,  so  that  when 
a  customer  comes  in  he  is  at  once  ' '  struck  with  the  uniformity 
and  orderliness  of  your  show-cases,  fixtures,  signs,  price 
tickets,  and  display  of  stock.  When  the  price  tickets  fall 
on  the  floor  and  get  soiled,  make  new  ones,  don't  put  the 
dirty  ones  back  on  the  goods.  Have  the  store  signs  and 
price  tickets  of  the  same  color  of  cardboard  and  lettering. 
Use  cool  colors  in  summer  and  warm  colors  in  winter.  If 
you  cannot  carry  out  this  idea  for  the  whole  store,  carry  it 
out  for  each  separate  show-case  or  counter  display.  A  candy 
case  filled  with  pretty  boxes  doesn't  look  well  with  a  brown 
price  ticket  on  one  box,  a  green  on  another,  a  red  on  another; 
have  them  all  browTi,  all  green,  or  all  red.  All  these  details 
give  a  proper  balance  to  your  store ;  it  proves  that  you  take 
an  interest  in  having  everything  orderly.  Have  the  cigar 
lighter  always  in  order,  as  many  cigar  customers  are  in  a 
rush  to  light  up  a  cigar. 

Everything  Clean  and  Sweet. — People  are  quick  to 
notice  dirt  and  uncleanliness.  Have  everything  scrupulously 
clean.  Keep  a  special  eye  on  the  soda  fountain.  Have  the 
soda  menu  clean  and  in  its  proper  place  on  the  ice  cream 
table.  A  sticky  soda  counter,  an  unwiped  stool  or  chair,  a 
gummy  ice  cream  table,  a  dusty  show-case,  a  ^y  specked 
window,  a  cloudy  mirror,  a  disorderly,  tumbled  arrangement 
of  goods,  price  tickets  half  fallinir  off  of  some  article  or 
turned  upside  down,  empty  spaeos,  dirty  floor,  all  these  con- 
ditions are  quite  common  in  pharmacies.     They  will  drive 
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customers  away.  People  nowadays  won't  stand  for  a  dis- 
orderly, untidy  store.  Remember  that  a  large  portion  of 
your  trade  is  women's  trade  and  women  are  good  house- 
keepers. The  first  thing  they  notice  when  they  visit  their 
neighbors  or  friends  is  the  floor,  then  the  walls,  the 
furniture,  the  bric-a-brac.  It  is  just  the  same  when  they 
visit  your  store.  They  look  at  your  floor,  especially  in  front 
of  the  soda  counter,  then  your  glass  cases,  mirrors,  and  the 
fixtures  in  general,  and  if  they  are  not  up  to  the  proper 
standard  of  cleanliness  you  get  some  advertising  of  the  wrong 
sort. 

Another  bad  practice  is  that  of  leaving  fly  paper  on 
the  soda  counter  or  near  the  sides  of  the  fountain  or  laying 
it  across  the  tops  of  the  holders.  Nobody  wants  to  drink 
ice  cream  soda  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  death  songs  of 
a  lot  of  flies.  If  there  are  any  bad  odors  about  the  store 
get  rid  of  them.  Many  such  odors  come  from  a  poorly  kept 
cellar.  This  part  of  the  store  should  be  clean  also.  Rubbish, 
straw,  excelsior,  and  papers  should  not  be  thrown  into  a  big 
pile  on  the  cellar  bottom,  but  put  in  boxes  and  barrels 
just  as  soon  as  goods  are  unpacked.  In  some  cities  the  fire 
department  authorities  require  this  and  the  insurance  com- 
panies demand  it.  A  cellar  filled  with  papers,  excelsior,  and 
boxes  will  send  up  your  insurance  rate.  Not  only  that,  but 
it  makes  a  bad  smell  all  through  your  store.  A  truckman 
will  clean  out  your  cellar  every  week  just  to  get  the  kindling 
wood  from  the  boxes.  If  you  take  care  in  opening  the  boxes, 
saving  the  covers  and  nails,  you  can  get  from  six  to  fifteen 
cents  apiece  for  them  from  foundries,  shoe  factories,  paper 
box  factories,  etc.  Have  your  store  always  wholesome  and 
sweet  smelling. 

Have  it  said  of  your  store  that  it  is  spotless,  the  clerks 
immaculate,  and  the  minute  a  customer  gets  inside  the  door 
he  is  met  with  that  sweet,  wholesome  smell,  which  comes  from 
a  clean,  orderly,  and  inviting  store.  Then  the  women  will 
say :  "I  just  love  to  go  in  there ;  that  proprietor  is  a  good 
housekeeper  as  well  as  a  good  business  man."    That  is  the 
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kind  of  a  reputation  you  want  to  strive  for.  It  is  aggravat- 
ing to  take  down  an  article  from  a  shelf  to  show  it  to  some 
nicely  dressed  woman  and  have  to  say :  ' '  Just  wait  a  minute 
until  I  wipe  the  dust  off  of  it."  A  cleanly  person  don't  like 
to  trade  in  a  dirty  store,  neither  does  a  dirty  person.  Per- 
haps you  don't  know  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Dun  and  Brad- 
street's  agents  take  particular  notice  about  the  cleanliness  or 
uncleanliness  of  your  store  when  reporting  to  their  agencies. 
Also,  if  your  store  is  clean  you  stand  in  better  with  the  bank, 
with  the  traveling  salesmen  and  with  the  credit  department 
of  the  concerns  you  do  business  with.  That  is  one  subject 
you  can  afford  to  be  a  crank  on. 

Flo\vt:rs  an  Asset. — Always  have  a  vase  of  flowers  on  your 
soda  fountain  and  on  your  ice  cream  tables.  Your  neighbors 
will  supply  you,  or  you  can  get  mixed  bouquets  of  odds  and 
ends  from  the  florist  for  fifteen  or  twenty-five  cents.  Boys 
will  gather  flowers  for  you  for  a  small  box  of  candy  or  some 
little  gift.  Everybody  likes  flowers,  they  give  a  cheerful  ap- 
pearance to  a  store,  and  of  themselves  are  an  asset.  Here 
is  an  example  that  actually  occurred.  A  certain  pharmacist 
always  had  flowers  on  his  soda  fountain  and  ice  cream 
tables.  People  spoke  about  them,  they  said:  ''Where  do  you 
get  all  your  nice  flowers?"  "My!  I  think  flowers  are 
lovely,  and  they  tone  up  a  store  so  much,  too. ' '  One  day  a  man 
who  was  a  good  customer  said  to  the  pharmacist:  "I  have 
been  trading  with  you  a  long  time  now,  do  you  know  what 
prompted  me  to  come  here  to  trade?"  The  pharmacist  said: 
"I  couldn't  tell,  it  might  be  for  several  reasons";  then  the 
inan  said:  "You  never  could  guess  it  so  I  will  tell  you;  it 
was  the  vase  of  flowers  on  the  ice  cream  table  near  the  door.  * ' 
Continuing,  he  said:  "One  night  I  was  invited  in  here  to 
have  a  college  ice.  I  noticed  the  flowers,  they  made  an  im- 
pression; every  time  after  that  when  I  passed  by  I  looked 
in  the  door  and  always  saw  the  vase  filled  with  flowers;  I 
came  in  to  buy  something  just  to  get  a  chance  to  smell  of 
the  flowers;  finally  I  came  here  altogether  to  trade;  further- 
more, I  can  name  several  of  your  customers  who  came  here 
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to  trade  for  the  very  same  reason;  you  would  never  have 
known  how  those  flowers  built  up  your  trade  if  I  hadn't 
told  you."  This  example  shows  how  the  pubUc  notice  little 
things. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Accounting  for  a  Phaemacy. 

Adequate  provision  should  be  made  in  advance  for  the 
proper  method  of  accounting.  The  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  simplify  accounting  in  a  pharmacy.  Instead  of  the 
stereotyped  cash  book,  day-book  and  ledger,  daily  statement 
sheets  are  largely  used,  that  is,  every  transaction  of  a  day  is 
entered  on  one  sheet.  A  ledger  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  it.  Credit  charges  may  be  kept  as  formerly,  by  the 
book  system,  or  the  folder  system,  which  gives  to  every 
charge  customer  a  folder  in  which  all  his  charge  slips  are 
placed,  or  by  the  card  system,  where  all  charges  and  pay- 
ments are  entered  on  the  cards  assigned  to  each  customer. 
The  National  Cash  Register  Company  supply  good  systems 
of  accounting  for  use  in  connection  with  their  cash  registers. 

Daily  Statement  Sheet. — The  daily  statement  sheet 
opposite  page  125  was  designed  by  the  writer  and  used 
with  good  effect  for  several  years.  It  is  planned  for  use 
with  a  multiple  drawer  National  Cash  Register.  The  checks 
from  this  register  contain  the  initial  of  the  clerk,  the  amount 
of  the  sale,  the  date,  and  what  the  sale  consisted  of.  This 
was  made  possible  by  having  a  special  plate  made  for  the 
register  that  prints  on  each  check  the  name  of  several  de- 
partments, so  when  the  sale  is  made  the  clerk  merely  ticks 
the  space  under  which  the  sale  is  recorded.  For  instance, 
if  the  sale  is  three  cigars  for  tv/enty-five  cents  he  rings  up 
twenty-five  cents  and  ticks  the  space  side  of  cigars  on  the 
check.  If  the  sale  is  fifteen  cents'  worth  of  confectionery  and 
a  ten-cent  cigar,  he  rings  up  twenty-five  cents  and  writes 
fifteen  cents  in  the  space  side  of  confectionery  and  ten  cents 
on  side  of  cigars.    At  the  end  of  the  day  or  preferably  the 
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next  morning,  the  checks  are  sorted  to  the  different  depart- 
ments and  entered  under  their  respective  headings  on  the 
daily  statement  sheet. 

This  system  not  only  shows  what  each  clerk's  sales  are, 
but  also  what  kind  of  goods  he  sold,  and  shows  the  pro- 
portion each  department  of  the  business  contributes  to  the 
total  sales  of  each  day.  At  the  end  of  each  week  or  each 
month,  you  know  just  how  much  of  the  sales  was  in  the 
cigar  department,  the  confectionery  department,  the  prescrip- 
tion department,  the  patent  medicine  department,  etc.  The 
soda  sales  are  kept  separately,  so  their  proportion  of  the  total 
sales  is  easy  to  figure. 

By  finding  out  the  amount  of  gross  profit  of  each  depart- 
ment and  their  proportion  of  the  total  sales,  the  exact  gross 
profits  on  the  entire  daily  sales,  Aveekly  sales,  or  monthly 
sales,  may  be  determined.  For  instance,  of  a  total  daily 
sales  of  $40  the  confectionery  department  contributes  $10 
with  the  gross  profit  of  forty  per  cent. ;  the  cigar  depart- 
ment $10  with  a  gross  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent. ;  the 
soda  department  $10  with  a  gross  profit  of  forty  per  cent., 
and  all  the  other  miscellaneous  departments  $10  with  a  gross 
profit  of  thirty-five  per  cent. ;  we  find  that  the  daily  sales  of 
$40  is  made  up  of  two  departments  of  forty  per  cent,  gross 
profit,  one  of  thirty-five  per  cent.,  and  one  of  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  which  gives  an  average  gross  profit  of  thirty-five  per 
cent.  Deducting  from  this  twenty-five  per  cent.,  which  you 
have  allowed  for  expenses  leaves  ten  per  cent.,  which  is  the 
net  profit.  Thus  you  know  that  you  have  made  ten  per  cent, 
of  $40,  or  $4.00,  as  your  net  profit  of  the  day's  sales.  You 
can  also  estimate  your  net  profits  of  the  weekly,  monthly, 
and  yearly  sales. 

The  paid  outs  are  also  registered  on  this  daily  statement 
sheet.  In  the  blank  space  under  charged  to  is  recorded  the 
names  of  all  customers  obtaining  credit  and  the  amounts. 
Under  received  from  is  recorded  the  names  of  customers 
that  have  paid  their  bills  and  the  amounts  paid.  Under 
the  heading  of  the  ivcathcr  is  recorded  any  unusual  weather 
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conditions  that  caused  an  increase  or  decrease  iu  the  average 
sales.  This  is  especially  valuable  when  comparing  the  day's 
sales  with  the  same  day  of  the  next  year  or  two  years  after- 
ward. Or  if  a  special  sale  is  being  conducted,  to  record 
whether  it  resulted  favorably,  due  to  good  weather,  or  un- 
favorably, due  to  bad  weather.  Under  the  heading  remarks 
may  be  recorded  any  happening  of  the  day  of  unusual  in- 
terest, as  a  big  parade,  circus  day,  big  convention,  agricul- 
tural fair,  etc.  Every  transaction  made  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  every  cent  taken  in  or  paid  out,  is  recorded,  making  a 
complete  record.  In  the  extra  spaces  may  be  listed  all  the 
bills  paid  by  check,  then  cash  and  check  payments  for  the 
day  are  readily  accessible  for  reference.  These  daily  state- 
ment sheets  are  then  filed  in  a  Shannon  filing  case,  indexed 
and  placed  in  a  position  on  the  desk  or  shelf  for  further 
comparison  or  reference. 

The  writer  explained  his  ideas  on  the  matter  of  a  single 
sheet  for  all  transactions  to  the  representative  of  the  National 
Cash  Register  Company,  who  in  turn  said  they  had  nothing 
to  cover  the  subject  and  advised  designing  a  special  sheet. 
As  a  result  the  sheet  shown  opposite  page  124  was  designed  by 
the  writer  and  used  by  him  for  several  years,  making  a  few 
changes  and  additions  each  year.  You  can  design  your  own 
daily  statement  sheets  with  special  application  to  your  needs. 
Another  good  feature  of  the  daily  statement  sheet  is  that  it 
affords  the  means  of  recording  the  result  of  special  sales 
conducted  through  the  year.  Thus,  if  you  conduct  a  special 
sale  of  sponges  for  a  week.  The  clerks  are  then  notified  to 
write  on  the  cash  register  check  the  word  sponge  or  the 
letter  S  for  every  sale  of  sponges  made ;  this  record  is  then 
transferred  to  the  daily  statement  sheet  and  recorded  under 
the  toilet  articles  or  fancy  goods  columns  and  at  the  end  of 
the  w^eek  the  exact  amount  taken  in  from  the  sponge  sale 
is  known.  The  same  is  true  of  sales  of  toilet-sets,  valentines, 
Thanksgiving  novelties,  hot  water  bottles,  goods  of  your  own 
make,  etc.     This  feature  is  a  strong  one. 

Accuracy  in   Accounting. — Accuracy   in   accounting  is 
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necessary  in  a  pharmacy.  The  movement  of  every  cent 
should  be  recorded,  whether  taken  in  or  paid  out,  and  every 
record  should  be  readily  accessible.  A  good  way  of  filing 
paid  bills  is  to  file  the  check  returned  from  the  bank  with 
the  bill  covered  by  the  check.  It  is  better  to  pay  each  bill 
separately  rather  than  paying  the  monthly  statement.  Some 
concerns  make  a  fast  rule  never  to  pay  a  statement,  they 
always  pay  the  original  bill.  One  large  concern,  known  to 
the  writer,  that  sells  to  the  retail  drug  trade,  required  all 
the  office  help  to  return  to  the  office  on  a  certain  evening  to 
go  over  the  books  to  try  to  locate  a  mistake  of  one  cent. 
It  required  two  hours'  work  and  a  good  many  cents'  worth 
of  lighting  expense  to  find  the  mistake,  so  it  wasn  't  a  miserly 
motive,  but  the  importance  of  accuracy,  that  prompted  the 
firm's  action.  Accounting  is  apt  to  be  slighted  or  treated 
indifferently  by  the  average  pharmacist,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  nowadays,  and  every  pharmacist  should  make  a 
resolution  to  be  accurate  in  his  accounting.  With  an  accurate 
system  of  accounting  you  are  always  armed  with  the  proofs 
of  every  transaction  and  in  all  controversies  with  the  bank 
or  business  houses  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prove  your  side  of 
the  question, 

CHAPTER  XIX. 
Business  Correspondence  and  Punctuation. 

Letter  Writing. — It  has  been  said  that  handwriting  is 
one  method  of  expressing  character.  Business  men  realize 
that  a  business  letter  gives  an  impression  of  the  character 
and  make-up  of  the  man  or  firm  that  sends  it  out.  Keep  this 
fact  constantly  in  mind  when  writing  your  letters.  Do  not 
write  anything  you  would  not  say  to  a  man  face-to-face. 

If  you  do  not  act  stiffly  when  you  talk  to  a  man  personally, 
do  not  be  given  to  stiffness  in  your  letters.  If  your  nature 
is  cordial  or  frank,  be  no  less  cordial  or  frank  in  your  letters. 
Be  no  more  formal,  no  more  distant,  in  your  letters  than  in 
your  personal  conversation. 
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Word  your  letters  so  as  to  convince  your  correspondent 
that  you  know  what  you  are  writing  about,  that  you  are 
stating  your  case  frankly,  and  no  matter  to  what  extremes 
the  matter  may  reach,  be  sure  of  your  groiuid,  and  never 
forget  what  courtesy  and  self-respect  demand  from  you. 

Handle  every  business  controversy  in  a  gentlemanly  way. 
Don't  "beat  about  the  bush."  Face  issues  squarely.  If  you 
find  you  are  in  the  wrong,  don't  be  so  obstinate  as  not  to 
admit  it.  "Give  in"  when  you  are  wrong — give  somebody 
else  a  chance  to  be  right  once  in  a  while. 

Never  place  yourself  on  a  par  with  the  man  who  writes 
you  a  dirty,  contemptible  letter.  Do  not  retaliate  by  trying 
to  "go  him  one  better."  When  you  answer  him  do  it  in  a 
polite,  courteous  manner,  but  with  sufficient  firmness  as  the 
occasion  may  require.  If  there  is  anything  that  wiU  make  a 
man  feel  "cheap,"  it  is  to  get  a  polite,  courteous  answer  to 
his  mean,  nasty  letter.  It  shows  up  his  inferiority  and  he 
has  to  admit  that  his  correspondent  got  the  better  of  the 
argument  by  exhibiting  self-control,  politeness,  and  courtesy. 

When  writing  complaint  letters  remember  that  the  man 
at  the  other  end  of  the  bargain  is  entitled  to  some  considera- 
tion and  should  not  be  treated  as  if  he  were  insignificant. 

When  writing  dunning  letters  go  it  easy  at  first.  Be 
pleasant  in  the  first  letter,  then  gradually  grow  stronger 
until  you  have  written  four  or  five  letters.  If  unsuccessful, 
then  you  can  institute  legal  proceedings. 

When  writing  letters  ordering  goods,  always  be  specific  as 
to  the  exact  articles  wanted,  the  size,  price,  shipping  direc- 
tions. If  from  a  catalogue,  give  brand  and  number.  Write 
quantities  in  figures,  articles  in  capitals ;  as — 3  doz.  Peruna — 
10  lbs.  Flaxseed  Meal— 5  lbs.  Slippery  Elm  Bark — 2  kips 
Chamois  Skins — 2  crates  Straw^berry  SyriTp. 

When  using  printed  order  blanks  do  not  run  your  writing 
over  into  the  right-hand  columns  which  are  reserved  for  the 
firm's  records.  Many  pharmacists  persist  in  doing  this  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  wholesaler.  The  writer  knows  a 
pharmacist  who  did  it  so  repeatedly  that  the  wholesaler  sent 
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his  traveling  man  to  request  him  to  stop  the  practice.  The 
pharmacist  got  mad  and  refused  to  give  the  wholesaler  any 
more  orders.  The  wholesaler  preferred  to  lose  him  as  a 
customer  rather  than  have  him  continue  to  annoy  them  as  he 
had  been  doing. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  letter  are  clearness,  brevity, 
courtesy,  neatness,  correct  spelling,  and  smoothness.  You 
must  make  your  meaning  clear.  You  can  do  this  by  being 
natural  and  using  simple  words.  Use  only  words  that  you 
thoroughly  understand.  Do  not  use  long  words,  long  sen- 
tences, or  expressions  with  double  meanings.  Be  brief,  say 
quickly  what  you  have  to  say,  then  stop.  Do  not  use  too 
jerky  a  style.  Express  what  you  wish  to  express,  but  avoid 
repetition. 

Be  courteous  to  everybody,  no  matter  who  your  cor- 
respondent is.  Eliminate  sarcastic  remarks  and  smart  ex- 
pressions. Write  letters  that  leave  a  pleasing  impression 
rather  than  a  sting.  Neatness  is  admired  by  everybody. 
The  next  letter  you  g6t,  remarkable  for  its  neatness,  save 
it  as  a  model  for  your  own. 

A  letter  composed  of  many  misspelled  words  is  a  mark. 
To  a  business  man  a  misspelled  word  sticks  out  like  a  sore 
thumb.  If  you  are  not  sure  of  a  word,  look  it  up.  Use  the 
dictionary.  The  oldest  school  superintendent  in  point  of 
service  in  New  England  said  to  the  writer,  "If  there  is  any 
one  thing  that  needs  emphasis  in  our  schools,  it  is  the  right 
use  of  the  dictionary."  One  of  the  leading  women's  colleges 
in  the  country  has  just  established  special  classes  in  spelling, 
as  it  was  learned  that  the  students  were  inefficient  in  this 
important  branch. 

Have  the  different  points  of  your  letter  properly  cor- 
related. Have  the  arguments  arranged  in  their  natural 
sequence.  This  assures  smoothness.  Greek  or  Latin  words 
induce  smoothness,  but  destroy  force.  Short  Anglo-Saxon 
words  are  stronger. 

Paragraphing  is  necessary  to  give  a  letter  the  proper  set- 
up and  balance.     Form  new  paragraphs  when  new  subjects 
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are  taken  up,  or  where  one  subject  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
treated  in  a  single  paragraph.  If  you  have  to  divide  a  word 
at  the  end  of  a  line  divide  it  only  at  syllables,  using  a 
hyphen  to  mark  the  division.  The  dictionary  will  enlighten 
you  if  you  are  uncertain  as  to  the  division  of  a  word  into 
syllables. 

Be  prompt  in  answering  letters.  Leading  business  men 
make  it  a  point  to  answer  all  letters  the  same  day  they  are 
received.  That  should  be  your  rule.  It  will  give  you  a  good 
standing  with  your  wholesalers  and  manufacturers.  It  always 
pleases  you  to  get  an  answer  to  your  letter  by  return  mail. 
Others  would  be  equally  pleased  to  receive  your  answer  to 
their  letter  by  return  mail. 

If  your  letter  requires  additional  sheets  number  them 
in  the  left-hand  corner,  like  this:  *'P.  D.  &  Co.,  No.  2,"  and 
so  on.  When  you  refer  to  a  former  letter  always  give  the 
date.  For  instance, — "As  mentioned  in  our  letter  of  Dec. 
18th,"  is  preferable  to — "As  mentioned  in  our  recent  letter." 
"Referring  to  the  matter  contained  in  your  letter  of 
Nov.  5th,"  is  preferable  to — "Referring  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  your  former  letter." 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  file  a  copy  of  your  answer  to  a  letter 
with  the  original  letter.  If  you  do  not  do  this  at  least  mark  or 
stamp  letters  with  the  date  that  they  were  answered.  Such  as, 
"Received  3/5/1910— Answered  3/5/1910." 

Use  adjectives  sparingly.  They  tend  to  weaken  a  state- 
ment. "Very,"  "great,"  "excellent,"  "tremendous,"  "ex- 
ceptional," "magnificent,"  etc.,  are  good  words  to  drop  from 
your  list.  They  have  spoiled  many  an  otherwise  strong 
sentence. 

' '  Please ' '  is  better  than  ' '  kindly. "  "  Enclosed ' '  is  prefer- 
able to  "enclosed  herewith."  The  "herewith"  is  unnecessary^ 
it  means  the  same  as  enclosed.  "Answer"  a  letter  rather 
than  "reply"  to  it.  "Reply"  pertains  more  to  a  discussion 
or  argument. 

Use  short  words  when  you  can.  For  example:  "buy" 
is    better    than    "purchase" — "begin"    better    than    "com- 
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mence" — "live"  better  than  ''reside" — "home"  better  than 
* '  residence ' ' — ' '  start ' '  better  than  ' '  inaugurate ' ' — ' '  give ' '  bet- 
ter than  "donate" — "at  once"  better  than  "immediately" — 
"if  I  were"  better  than  "if  I  was." 

When  a  salutation  consists  of  two  words  both  should  be 
capitalized;  as,  Dear  Sir.  When  three  words,  the  first  and 
last;    as,  My  dear  Sir. 

The  best  subscription  or  conclusion  is — Yours  truly  or 
Yours  respectfully.  They  are  better  than — Truly  yours  or 
Respectfully  yours.     The  first  word  only  is  capitalized. 

Omit  the  common  stereotyped  phrases  as:  "beg  to  ad- 
vise"— "beg  to  inquire" — "beg  to  acknowledge."  Cut  out 
the  "beg"  altogether.  "Would  say"— "Wish  to  say"  are 
superfiuous.  Go  ahead  and  say  what  you  are  going  to.  (In 
reference  to  "the  same")  is  a  stock  phrase  that  has  been 
overworked.  Avoid  "the  same"  as  you  would  diphtheria 
germs. 

Be  as  original  as  you  can  in  all  your  letters.  Write  a 
letter  different  from  that  of  anyone  else.  Put  your  own  indi- 
viduality in  every  letter  you  write.  Have  your  thoughts 
clearly  outlined  before  attempting  to  put  them  in  writing.  The 
big  mail-order  houses  build  up  their  business  through  letters. 
Every  letter  they  send  out  is  prepared  with  the  greatest 
care.  One  of  their  former  employees  told  the  writer  that 
each  letter  stands  them  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  cents 
each.  This  figure  covers  the  cost  of  preparing,  copying, 
stamping,  employees'  time,  etc.  They  try  to  make  every 
letter  count.  Their  sales  letters  create  sales.  They  are  master- 
pieces of  written  salesmanship.  Many  experts  predict  that 
in  the  near  future  all  selling  will  be  done  by  letter  instead 
of  by  traveling  salesmen.  A  letter  will  go  to  the  smallest  out 
of  the  way  hamlet  for  two  cents.  It  would  cost  several  dol- 
lars to  send  a  traveling  salesman  there. 

Take  pride  in  constructing  your  letters.  Read  them  over 
carefully  before  sending  them.  Be  sure  to  have  your  name 
and  address  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope. 
When  asking  for  information   enclose  a  stamped  envelope. 
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Write  only  on  one  side  of  a  sheet.  Be  as  pleased  when  you 
have  written  a  w^ell  worded,  carefully  planned,  courteous 
letter  as  you  are  when  you  receive  such  a  letter  from  some- 
body else. 

Punctuation, — Nowadays,  great  stress  is  being  laid  on 
the  importance  of  punctuation.  The  college  above  quoted 
has  established,  in  addition  to  its  special  classes  in  spelling, 
some  special  classes  in  punctuation,  realizing  the  deficiency 
of  its  students  in  this  important  educational  requisite.  Every 
letter  you  send  out  should  be  properly  punctuated.  The  fol- 
lowing rules  will  greatly  assist  you.^ 

The  Comma. — Rule  I. — Two  words  belonging  to  the 
same  part  of  speech,  or  used  as  such,  when  closely  connected 
by  one  of  the  conjunctions  and,  or,  nor,  are  not  separated 
by  a  comma  from  each  other. 

Pay   supreme   and   undivided   homage   to  goodness   and   truth. 

Rule  II. — Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech  and  in 
the  same  construction,  if  used  without  a  conjunction  between 
them,  are  separated  by  a  comma. 

We  are  fearfully,  wonderfully  made. 

Rule  III. — 1.  Two  nouns  or  pronouns  in  apposition,  or 
a  noun  and  pronoun,  should  not  be  separated  by  a  comma 
if  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  proper  name  or  as  a  single 
phrase. 

2.  But  a  noun  or  pronoun  and  a  phrase,  or  two  or  more 
phrases,  if  put  in  apposition  so  that  they  may  not  be  so 
regarded,  are  separated  by  a  comma  from  each  other,  and 
from  what  follows  in  the  same  sentence. 

1.  The  poet  Milton   wrote   excellent  prose   and   better  poetry. 

2.  Homer,  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity,  is  said  to  have  been  blind. 

Rule  IV. — Words  or  phrases  contrasted  with  each  other, 
or  having  a  mutual  relation  to  others  that  follow  in  the 
same  clause,  are  separated  by  commas. 

False  delicacy  is  alTectation,  not  politeness. 

'  Vest  Pocket  Manual  of  Printing,  courtesy  of  Inland  Printer  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Rule  V. — 1.  A  comma  is  put  before  a  relative  clause  when 
it  is  explanatory  of  the  antecedent  or  presents  an  additional 
thought. 

2.  But  the  point  is  omitted  before  a  relative  that  restricts 
the  general  notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a  particular  sense. 

1,  Behold  the  emblem  of  thy  state  in  flowers,  which  bloom  and  die. 

2.  Every  teacher  must  love  a  boy  who  is  attentive  and  docile. 

Rule  VI. — Expressions  of  a  parenthetical  or  intermediate 
nature  are  separated  from  the  context  by  commas. 

The  sun,  with  all  its  attendant  planets,  is  but  a  very  little  part 
of  the  great  machine  of  the  universe. 

Rule  VII. — A  word  or  expression  used  independently  in 
addressing  a  person  or  an  object  is  separated  by  a  comma 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

Antonio,  light  my  lamp  within  my  chamber. 

Rule  VIII, — Adjectival,  participial,  and  absolute  phrases 
are  each  separated  by  a  comma  from  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Awkward  in  his  person,  James  was  ill  qualified  to  command  respect. 

Rule  IX. — Adverbs  or  adverbial  phrases,  when  used  as 
connectives,  or  when  they  modify  not  single  words,  but 
clauses  or  sentences,  are  each  followed  by  a  comma;  and  if 
used  intermediately  thej^  admit  a  comma  before  as  well  as 
after  them. 

,    The  most  vigorous  thinkers  and  writers  are,  in  fact,  self-taught. 

Rule  X. — When  a  phrase  beginning  with  a  preposition, 
an  adverb,  or  a  conjunction  relates  to  or  modifies  a  preceding 
portion  of  the  sentence,  a  comma  is  unnecessary  if  the  parts 
are  closely  connected  in  sense. 

For  that  agency  he  applied  without  a  recommendation. 

Rule  XI. — Many  phrases  which,  in  their  natural  or  usual 
order,  do  not  require  to  be  punctuated,  are,  when  placed  in 
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some  other  or  unnatural  position,  set  oft"  by  a  comma  from 
the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

By  Cowley,  the  Philosopher  Hobbes  is  compared  to  Columbus. 

Rule  XII. — When  one  of  two  clauses  depends  upon  the 
other,  they  are  separated  by  a  comma. 

If  you  would  be  revenged  on  your  enemies,  let  your  life  be 
blameless. 

Rule  XIII. — 1.  Two  correlative  expressions  united  by  the 
conjunction  as  or  than  are  written  without  a  point  between 
them. 

2.  But  when  united  by  any  other  word  than  one  of  these 
conjunctions,  the  correlative  expressions  are  separated  by  a 
comma. 

1.  Men  are  never  so  easily  deceived  as  when  they  plot  to  deceive 
others. 

2.  Though  learned  and  methodical,  yet  the  teacher  was  not  a 
pedant. 

Rule  XIV. — 1.  Three  or  more  words,  phrases,  or  clauses 
in  the  same  construction,  each  to  be  understood  separately, 
and  with  or  without  a  conjunction  before  the  last  of  the 
series,  are  separated  by  commas. 

2.  But  when  the  members  of  the  series  are  closely  con- 
nected in  sense,  the  commas  should  be  omitted. 

1.  Writers,  teachers,  and  printers  should  understand  punctuation. 
The  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 

[Omissions  of  the  comma  before  the  conjunction  unduly  connects 
the  last  two  of  the  series.  Thus,  "  Writers,  teachers  and  printers 
should  understand "  would  be  an  assertion  to  writers  ( as  those 
addressed)  that  teachers  and  printers  (those  spoken  of)  should  under- 
stand.    See  Rule  VII.] 

2.  Government  of  the  people  by  the  people  for  the  people. 

[This  is  frequently  chopped  into  nonsense  by  insertion  of  commas, 
a  comma  after  the  first  "  people "  being  especially  bad,  because  the 
sense  is  that  the  people  should  be  governed  by  themselves.] 
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KuLE  XV. — When  in  a  compound  sentence  the  clauses 
have  each  a  different  nominative,  but  have  only  one  verb, 
expressed  in  the  first  clause  and  understood  in  the  others, 
the  ellipsis,  or  place  of  the  verb,  should  be  supplied  by  a 
comma. 

A  wise  man  seeks  to  shine  in  himself,  a  fool  to  outshine  others. 

Rule  XVI. — A  short  quotation,  or  any  expression  that 
resembles  a  quotation,  is  separated  by  a  comma  from  an 
introductory  clause. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bro^vn  truly  says,  "  The  benevolent  spirit  is  as 
universal  in  its  efforts  as  the  miseries  which  are  capable  of  being 
relieved." 

The  Semicolon. — Rule  I. — When  two  clauses  are  united 
by  either  of  the  conjunctions  for,  hut,  and,  or  an  equivalent 
word — the  one  clause  perfect  in  itself,  and  the  other  added 
as  a  matter  of  inference,  contrast,  or  explanation — they  are 
separated  by  a  semicolon. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace;  for  it  is  better  to  live  on  a  little  than  to 
outlive  a  great  deal. 

Rule  II. — A  semicolon  is  placed  between  two  or  more 
parts  of  a  sentence  when  these,  or  any  of  them,  are  divisible 
by  a  comma  into  smaller  portions. 

!Men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  their  looks,  habits,  and  appearances; 
they  should  be  judged  by  the  character  of  their  lives  and  conversations, 
and  by  their  works. 

Rule  IV. — When  several  short  sentences  follow  one 
another,  slightly  connected  in  sense  or  in  construction,  they 
should  be  separated  by  a  semicolon. 

Stones  grow;  vegetables  grow  and  live;  animals  grow,  live,  and 
feel. 

Rule  V. — A  semicolon  is  put  before  as,  viz.,  to  wit,  namely, 
i.e.,  or  that  is  when  they  precede  an  example  or  a  specification 
of   particulars,   or  subjects  enumerated;    and   also  between 
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these  particulars  when  they  consist  each  of  a  disjunct  pair 
of  words,  or  of  a  single  word  or  phrase  but  slightly  connected 
with  the  others. 

Many  words  are  differently  spelled  in  English ;  as  "  Inquire, 
enquire;    jail,  gaol;    skeptic,  sceptic." 

The  Colon. — Rule  I. — A  colon  should  be  put  after  a 
clause  that  is  complete  in  itself,  but  is  followed,  without 
a  conjunction,  by  some  remark,  inference  or  illustration. 

Virtue  is  too  lovely  and  useful  to  be  immured  in  a  cell:  the 
world  is  her  sphere  of  action. 

Rule  II. — When  a  sentence  consists  of  two  members  united 
by  a  conjunction  or  an  adverb,  and  either  of  them  divisible 
into  clauses  separated  by  semicolons,  a  colon  should  be  used 
before  the  connecting  word. 

As  we  perceive  the  shadow  to  have  moved  along  the  dial,  but  did 
not  see  it  moving:  and  it  appears  that  the  grass  has  gro\vii,  though 
nobody  ever  saw  it  grow:  so  the  advances  are  made  in  knowledge, 
as  they  consist  of  such  minute  steps,  are  perceivable  only  by  the 
distance. 

RuTiE  III. — A  colon  should  be  placed  before  a  long  quo- 
tation, a  speech,  a  course  of  reasoning,  or  a  specification  of 
articles  or  subjects,  when  formally  introduced. 

The  air  was  sweet  and  plaintive:  and  the  words,  literally  trans- 
lated were  these:  "The  winds  roared  and  the  rain  fell,  when  the  poor 
white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came,  and  sat  under  our  tree." 

The  Period. — Rule  I. — When  a  sentence  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  is  neither  connected  in  construction  with  what  fol- 
lows nor  of  an  interrogatory  or  exclamatory  nature,  its 
termination  is  marked  with  a  period. 

Truth  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue.  It  is  the  voice  of  reason.  Let 
its   precepts   be   religiously  obeyed.     Never   transgress   its   limits. 

Rule  II. — The  period  must  be  used  after  every  abbreviated 
word. 

The  age  of  MSS.  is  in  some  instances  known  by  dates  inserted  in 
them. 
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Note  of  Interrogation. — Rule. — An  interrogation  mark 
is  placed  at  the  termination  of  every  question. 

Why,  for  so  many  a  year,  has  the  poet  or  the  philosopher  wandered 
amid  the  fragments  of  Athens  or  of  Rome,  and  paused  with  strange 
and  kindling  feelings  amid  their  broken  columns,  their  mouldering 
temples,  their  deserted  plains?  It  is  because  their  day  of  glory  is 
past. 

Exclamation  Mark. — Rule. — An  exclamation  mark  is 
put  after  expressions  denoting  an  ardent  wish,  admiration, 
or  any  other  strong  emotion ;  after  interjections,  words  used 
as  interjections,  or  clauses  containing  them ;  and  after  terms 
or  expressions  in  an  address,  corresponding  to  the  vocative 
case  in  Latin,  when  emphatic. 

Would  that  we  had  maintained  our  humble  state,  and  continued 
to  live  in  peace  and  poverty! 

The  Hyphen. — The  hyphen  is  used  between  the  elements 
of  some  compound  words,  in  some  derivatives,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  line  in  dividing  a  word. 

Compound  Words. — Rule  I. — 1.  Compounds  made  by 
omitting  particles,  and  used  literally,  are  generally  written 
with  a  hyphen. 

2.  Many  such  words  that  coalesce  in  pronunciation,  and 
have  become  very  familiar,  are  written  continuously. 


after-events 

sewing-machine 

outlook 

almond-oil 

steam-engine 

overcome 

arrow-head 

water-plant 

railroad 

battle  ax 

broomstick 

steamboat 

potato  digger 

eyeball 

sunrise 

printing-office 

milkman 

sunset 

Rule  II. — Two  or  more  normally  separate  words  are 
joined  with  hyphens  if  used  in  an  adjective  sense  before  a 
noun. 

A  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
A  never-to-be-forgott«n  sight. 
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Rule  III. — A  full  phrase  used  as  the  name  of  something 
not  literally  indicated  by  the  phrase  is  written  with  a  hyphen 
or  hyphens. 

Those  here  given  are  names  of  plants: 

Aaron's-beard  forget-me-not 

queen-of-the-meadow 

Rule  IV. — Compound  words  showing  arbitrary  applica- 
tion of  the  literal  idea  expressed  by  their  separated  elements 
take  no  hyphen. 

blackberry  however  arrowhead    (a  plant) 

bluefish  pronghorn    (antelope)  matchlock  (a  gun) 

everybody  marrowfat   (a  pea)  cottonwood   (a  tree) 

(Care  should  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  rule  in  eases  where 
it  does  not  really  fit.  Thus,  any  one,  one's  self,  etc.,  are 
often  wrongly  printed  as  anyone,  oneself,  etc.) 

Note. — No  words  that  stand  in  regular  grammatical  con- 
struction and  literal  sense  should  be  compounded,  either  with 
or  without  a  hyphen. 

Marks  op  Parenthesis. — Rule. — The  marks  of  paren- 
thesis enclose  only  words  that  break  the  unity  of  the  sentence 
into  which  they  are  thrown,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
omitted  without  injury  to  its  sense  or  its  construction. 

The  Egyptian  style  of  architecture  (see  Dr.  Pooock — not  his 
discourses,  but  his  prints)    was  apparently  the  mother  of  the  Greek. 

The  Dash. — Rule  I. — The  dash  is  used  where  a  sentence 
breaks  off  abruptly,  and  the  subject  is  changed;  where  the 
sense  is  suspended,  and  is  continued  after  a  short  interrup- 
tion; where  a  significant  or  long  pause  is  required;  and 
where  there  is  an  unexpected  or  epigrammatic  turn  in  the 
sentiment. 

Was  there  ever  a  bolder  captain  of  a  more  valiant  band?  Was 
there  ever — but  I  scorn  to  boast. 

10 
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Rule  II. — A  dash  should  be  used  after  several  words  or 
expressions  when  those  constitute  a  nominative  which  is 
broken  off  and  resumed  in  a  new  form;  and  after  a  long 
member,  or  a  series  of  phrases  or  clauses,  when  they  lead 
to  an  important  conclusion. 

That  patriotism  which,  catching  its  inspirations  from  the  immortal 
God,  and  leaving  at  an  immeasurable  distance  below  all  lesser,  grovel- 
ling, personal  interests  and  feelings,  animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of 
self-sacrifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion,  and  of  death  itself — ithat  is  public 
virtue;  that  is  the  noblest,  the  sublimest,  of  all  public  virtues. 

Rule  III. — The  dash  is  used  before  what  is  termed  by 
elocutionists  the  echo;  that  is,  before  a  word  or  phrase  re- 
peated in  an  exclamatory  or  an  emphatic  manner. 

Shall  I,  who  was  born,  I  might  almost  say,  but  certainly  brought 
up,  in  the  tent  of  my  father,  that  most  excellent  general — shall  I, 
the  conqueror  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  not  only  of  the  Alpine  nations, 
but  of  the  Alps  themselves — ishall  I  compare  myself  with  this  half- 
Tear  captain? — a  captain  before  wliom  should  one  place  the  two  armies 
without  their  ensigns,  I  am  persuaded  he  would  not  know  to  which  of 
them  he  is  consul. 

Rule  IV. — When  parentheses  or  intermediate  expressions 
that  easily  coalesce  with  the  construction  of  the  sentences  in 
which  they  occur  are  separable  into  portions  requiring  points, 
dashes  may  be  used  instead  of  the  common  marks  of  paren- 
thesis. 

The  whole  deportment  of  a  child  is  delightful.  Its  smile — always 
so  ready  when  there  is  no  distress,  and  so  soon  recurring  when  that 
distress  has  passed  away — is  like  an  opening  of  the  sky,  showing 
heaven  beyond. 

Rule  V. — The  dash  is  commonly  used  where  there  is  an 
ellipsis  of  such  words  as  namely,  that  is,  and  others  having 
a  similar  import. 

The  four  greatest  names  in  English  poetry  are  almost  the  first 
we  come  to — -Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton. 
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The  Apostrophe. — Rule  I. — The  apostrophe  is  used, 
chiefly  in  poetry  and  in  familiar  dialogue,  to  denote  the 
omission  of  a  letter  or  of  letters. 

I've  abbreviated  for  I  have. 


'em 

« 

them. 

i'the 

« 

in   the. 

o'er 

« 

over. 

don't 

(I 

do  not. 

'gainst 

« 

against. 

he's 

« 

he  is. 

ne'er 

ft 

never. 

thou'rt 

ft 

thou  art. 

'tis 

if 

it  is. 

who'd 

« 

who  would. 

you'll 

« 

you  will. 

Rule  II. — The  apostrophe  is  used  to  distinguish  the 
possessive  ease  of  nouns — which  is  usually  formed  in  the 
singular  number  by  adding  to  the  nominative  an  s  with  an 
apostrophe  before  it,  and  in  the  plural  by  simply  annexing 
this  mark. 

1.  What  majesty  attends  Night's  lovely  queen! 

2.  The  Ages'  voice  speaks  everlasting  truth. 

The  possessive  case  of  pronouns  is  formed  without  an 
apostrophe. 


SINGULAB 

PLUBAL, 

SINGtTLAB. 

PLUBAL. 

Mine. 

Ours. 

Hers. 

Theirs. 

Yours. 

Yours. 

Its. 

Theirs. 

His. 

Theirs. 

Whose. 

Whose. 

Capitalization. — Many  special  uses  of  capital  letters,  not 
clearly  provided  for  in  these  rules,  are  insisted  upon  by 
writers;  but  most  of  these  uses  are  held  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  third  rule. 

Rule  I. — Every  sentence  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

Rule  II. — Each  line  in  poetry  begins  with  a  capital. 

Rule  III. — All  proper  names  are  capitalized. 
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This  is  a  universally  accepted  rule,  but  its  application 
produces  many  different  results,  arising  in  the  varied  under- 
standing of  the  term  "proper  name," 

1.  As  to  names  of  persons  and  places  there  is  no  disagree- 
ment— with  the  exception  of  general  words  as  noted  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

2.  In  naming  bodies  of  water,  mountains,  counties,  streets, 
avenues,  etc.,  such  words  as  ocean,  river,  mountain,  county, 
street,  and  avenue  are  often  written  with  small  initial  letters ; 
as,  Atlantic  ocean,  Cook  county,  Monroe  street,  etc.  But  when 
one  of  these  words  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proper  name — 
as  when  the  distinctive  word  is  also  common — it  should  be 
capitalized ;    as.  North  Biver,  Rocky  Mountains,  etc. 

Note. — It  is  much  more  convenient,  and  can  not  be  called 
erroneous,  to  capitalize  each  word  in  all  such  names.  This, 
however,  is  not  quite  so  common  in  usage  as  the  discrimination 
named  above. 

3.  Standing  before  the  proper  word  in  such  a  name  the 
common  noun  is  capitalized,  except  when  preceded  by  the 
definite  article;  as,  Lake  Michigan,  County  Cork,  Mount  (or 
Mt.)  Washington;  hut  the  river  Rhine,  etc. 

Rule  IV. — Names  of  days  and  months  always  take  a 
capital;  but  the  names  of  seasons  of  the  year  are  not  com- 
monly capitalized. 

Rule  V. — 1.  Titles  of  office  before  personal  names,  and 
other  titles  so  placed  which  are  not  mere  common  names  of 
vocation,  are  written  with  capitals ;  as,  Senator  Jones,  Doctor 
(or  Dr.)  Broivn,  Aunt  Jane,  Miss  or  Master  Gray ;  but  coach- 
man Smith,  harher  Harris,  etc. 

2.  Titles  of  dignity  are  also  commonly  capitalized  when 
used  alone,  as  in  address,  or  with  the  definite  article ;  as,  the 
Pr'esident,  Senator,  Judge,  the  Judge,  the  District  Attorney. 

Note. — It  is  best  to  distinguish  between  particular  and 
common  uses  of  such  words,  and  to  write  "he  was  a  district 
attorney,"  or  anything  similar,  without  capitals.  A  Judge 
(of  a  court),  a  Senator,  a  President,  a  Congressman,  and  some 
others  of  like  dignity,  are  commonly  treated  as  particular  uses. 
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Rule  VI. — Many  special  names  of  a  common  kind  are,  in 
particular  uses,  treated  as  proper  nouns  and  capitalized ;  as, 
Congress,  Parliament,  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  State 
(for  one  of  the  United  States),  Hudson  Biver  Railroad,  Aldime 
Printing  Company. 

Note. — This  usage  is  not  universal,  but  it  is  certainly- 
prevalent.  In  really  common  uses  such  words  should  never 
be  capitalized ;  as,  a  congress  of  merchants;  state  papers;  the 
church  (a  congregation),  the  Church  (a  denomination). 

EuLE  VII. — 1.  Adjectives  and  nouns  derived  from  proper 
names  are  written  with  capitals ;  as,  Jachsonian,  Netv-YorJcer, 
Congressman  (if  Congress  has  a  capital). 

2.  But  such  words  used  to  name  minerals,  or  in  some  other 
common  way,  are  not  capitalized;  as,  adamite,  holeite,  goethite, 
india-ruhher,  bowie-knife. 

Rule  VIII. — Names  of  families  and  larger  groups  in 
natural  history,  and  of  genera,  are  written  with  capitals; 
also,  botanical  specific  names  derived  from  proper  names,  and 
those  that  have  formerly  been  genus-names,  though  zoological 
usage  gives  a  small  initial  to  every  specific  name;  as, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  (a  fern),  Menticirrhus  americanus 
(a  fish),  Gary  a  alba  (a  hickory-tree). 

Rule  IX. — In  headings  the  important  words  only  should 
be  capitalized. 

The  Use  and  Non-Use  of  Figures. — 1.  In  general  matter 
it  is  common  to  use  figures  for  100  or  more,  except  in  the 
ease  of  large  round  numbers,  particularly  such  as  a  thousand, 
or  three  millions. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  use  them  for  numbers  of 
ten  or  more,  and  their  use  is  preferable  in  giving  two  or 
more  numbers  together,  even  if  some  are  only  units. 

2.  In  statistical  matter  all  numbers  should  be  in  figures. 

3.  Figures  should  always  be  used  for  the  street  number 
of  a  house,  and  commonly  for  the  name  of  a  street  above 
Ninety-ninth. 

4.  Sums  of  money,  especially  $1  or  more,  are  printed  in 
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figures  in  news-matter,  with  the  exception  of  large  round 
numbers  as  above. 

5.  The  time  of  day  is  usually  printed  in  figures,  also  any 
length  of  time,  especially  with  more  than  one  denomination, 
as  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds. 

6.  In  conversation  it  is  better  to  spell  out  most  numbers. 
General  directions  as  to  the  use  or  non-use  of  figures  can 

hardly  be  made  to  meet  all  cases  satisfactorily,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  work  in  hand.  In  books  of 
a  general  character,  particularly  novels,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
the  use  of  figures  as  much  as  possible. 

Abbreviations. — 1.  Military  or  naval  and  some  profes- 
sional titles  preceding  names  are  nearly  always  abbreviated; 
as,  Capt.  Jories,  Dr.  Brown,  Rev.  Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Titles  of  collegiate  degree  are  abbreviated ;  as,  William 
Lee,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

3.  An  abbreviation  is  conunonly  used  for  the  name  of  a 
State  folowing  that  of  a  county,  city,  town,  or  village,  and 
sometimes  for  county  between  a  place  and  the  State;  as, 
Brooklyn,  Kings  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  better  to  spell  out  county 
in  such  use  unless  there  are  a  number  of  them  near  together, 
and  in  particular  work  many  people  spell  out  all  such  names, 
even  of  States. 

4.  The  abbreviations  given  in  our  common  lists  (as  in 
dictionaries)  are  generally  used  instead  of  the  full  words, 
especially  in  statistical  matter  or  in  matter  involving  frequent 
repetition  after  the  manner  of  statistics. 

In  particular  general  work,  or  work  not  giving  frequent 
occasion,  it  is  better  to  avoid  abbreviation  as  far  as  possible. 

Italicizing. — 1.  All  foreign  words  plainly  used  as  such 
should  be  printed  in  italics. 

Familiar  foreign  words,  or  those  that  have  become  Angli- 
cized or  so  common  that  everyone  knows  them,  should  not  be 
in  italics.  Ordinarily  this  would  include  common  terms  in 
law  and  such  words  as  alias,  debris,  etc. ;  but  a  contrary 
decision  is  frequently  made  by  authors  or  other  customers. 
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2.  Italics  are  often  used  for  headings.  This  use,  of  course, 
must  depend  upon  the  decision  of  those  who  control  the 
work.  No  one  person  can  choose  instances  for  all  other 
people. 

3.  Classifying  names  in  natural  history,  as  of  genera, 
families,  etc.,  should  always  be  in  italics.  This  is  the  regular 
established  usage,  though  it  is  not  always  followed. 

4.  Names  of  vessels,  animals,  etc.,  should  not  be  in  italics. 
Italicizing  serves  no  purpose  but  to  satisfy  a  whim. 

5.  In  papers  it  is  common  to  italicize  names  of  periodical 
publications  and  of  stage  characters. 

6.  Use  of  italics  for  emphasis  must  be  governed  by  the 
writer  or  editor. 

Quotations. — 1.  Quotations  set  in  type  smaller  than  the 
text  need  no  quotation-marks;  but  the  marks  should  not  be 
omitted  if  all  the  matter  is  in  the  same  type. 

2.  If  the  quoted  matter  with  marks  has  more  than  one 
paragraph,  each  new  paragraph  should  begin  with  quotation- 
marks,  but  closing  marks  should  be  used  only  at  the  end  of 
the  entire  quotation. 

3.  Double  marks  should  be  used  except  in  the  case  of  a 
quotation  within  a  quotation,  w^hen  a  single  mark  should  be 
used.  The  exception  is  proper  only  when  the  double  marks 
are  used  for  the  entire  quotation,  not  when  that  is  set  in 
smaller  type  without  marks. 

4.  Titles  of  books  or  other  writings  should  be  quoted  with 
double  marks. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Store  Service. 

Your  aim  should  be  to  have  your  store  service  the  best 
in  your  town.  Customers  to-day  look  for  the  store  that  carries 
the  best  stock  and  gives  the  best  service.  Some  are  willing 
to  pay  more  for  goods  in  the  store  that  gives  them  the  best 
service.    People  are  attracted  to  one  store  more  than  another 
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because  they  know  at  that  store  they  can  always  get  what 
they  want  and  are  treated  right.  Good  serviae  consists  of 
having  every  transaction  carried  on  just  right  and  if  it  isn't 
right,  make  it  right  as  soon  as  you  can  and  without  too  much 
delay  or  annoyance  to  the  customer.  If  any  mistake  is  made 
or  the  customer  isn't  satisfied,  send  for  the  article,  make  it 
right,  exchange  it,  give  the  money  back.  Don't  ask  him  to 
bring  the  article  in,  send  for  it.  It  may  be  inconvenient  for 
you  at  times,  but  perhaps  it  is  even  more  so  for  the  customer. 
The  big  department  stores  are  studying  all  the  time  to  find 
means  of  bettering  their  store  service.  They  are  trying  to 
combine  the  strong  points  of  the  small  store — where  the 
proprietor  keeps  in  close  touch  with  customers, — with  their 
big  stores — where  the  clerks  and  department  managers,  rather 
than  the  proprietors — keep  in  touch  with  the  customers.  This 
is  the  winning  combination  for  them.  The  great  disadvantage 
of  department  stores  is  the  lack  of  the  personal  element,  and 
that  is  what  they  are  now  trying  to  overcome. 

So  you  have  a  big  advantage  over  the  big  department 
stores  of  your  town.  You  can  personally  build  up  a  good 
store  service.  Have  a  special  style  of  store  package.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  nicely  and  securely  a  bundle  of  boxes 
of  cigars  is  tied?  The  next  order  you  get  from  the  cigar 
manufacturers,  copy  their  style  of  doing  up  packages.  That 
Avould  be  a  good  ad.  for  your  store,  to  tie  up  bundles  like  that. 
Go  into  the  nearest  express  office  and  see  how  they  tie  up 
bundles.  They  keep  a  stick  of  sealing  wax  in  use  all  the 
time.  Use  white  wrapping  paper,  pink  twine  and  red  sealing 
wax  and  you  will  get  up  a  reputation  for  doing  up  the  nicest 
packages  in  town.  Two  papers  can  be  used  on  articles  like 
drugs,  powders,  snuff,  etc.  Ladies  do  not  like  to  find  their 
shopping  bags  filled  with  powder  that  has  sifted  out  from 
the  packages.  Loud  colors  in  wrapping  papers  should  not  be 
used.  You  wouldn't  walk  through  the  streets  of  your  city 
holding  a  box  or  bag  in  front  of  you  with  the  name  of  the 
merchant  showing  conspicuously.  You  would  be  a  walking 
advertisement  for  that  store.     So  would  your  customers  be 
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for  you  if  you  make  them  carry  a  package  done  up  in  loud- 
colored  paper.    They  don't  like  to  do  it. 

Keep  a  few  large  paper  bags  on  hand.  They  are  handy 
to  put  a  lot  of  small  bundles  in.  Many  times  your  customer 
will  ask:  "Have  you  a  large  paper  bag  that  will  hold  all 
these  bundles,  I've  got  to  travel  quite  a  distance  on  a  car?" 
Always  have  it  and  better  still,  offer  to  supply  it  without 
being  asked.  If  your  customer  makes  several  purchases  at 
your  store  offer  to  deliver  the  whole  order  right  to  her  door. 
She  may  have  other  shopping  to  do  and  doesn't  want  to  be 
bothered  with  so  many  bundles.  All  those  things  come  under 
store  service.  The  writer  went  into  a  tea  store  recently  to 
buy  a  pound  of  tea.  The  proprietor  noticed  that  several 
other  bundles  had  to  be  put  down  on  the  counter  to  get  the 
change  to  pay  him,  so  he  said:  "Let  me  put  all  those  bundles 
into  a  big  strong  bag,  then  you'll  only  have  one  package  to 
carry."  That  proprietor  was  "on  to  his  job"  and  it  was 
such  a  convenience  to  the  writer,  and  it  was  offered  Mdthout 
being  asked,  that  it  resulted  in  a  good  impression  for  that  store. 

Allowing  a  crowd  of  men  to  loaf  in  your  store  or  to 
gather  around  the  door  hinders  service.  Many  women  will 
go  farther  down  street  than  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  crowd  of 
men  standing  near  your  door  or  leaning  up  against  the  show- 
cases. Clerks  leaning  against  the  background  of  a  window 
v;ill  deter  passers-by  from  looking  in  at  your  window  display. 
When  a  crowd  of  young  fellows  come  in  to  get  soda  see  that 
your  clerk  stays  with  them  until  they  leave.  Usually  one 
fellow  pays  for  the  sodas  and  then  another  speaks  up:  "Let's 
have  a  cigar,  fellows,  what  do  you  smoke!"  If  your  clerk 
has  skipped  out  to  the  back  room  or  down  cellar,  and  there 
is  any  delay,  some  one  will  say :  *  *  Oh !  never  mind  the  smokes, 
we  can  get  some  at  the  cigar  store  do^^^l  near  the  depot  when 
we  come  back  from  our  walk."  Customers  expect  free 
delivery.  Make  shopping  at  your  store  easy.  Tell  them  to 
telephone  orders  when  they  cannot  come.  Send  for  prescrip- 
tions and  deliver  them.  Always  have  stamps  on  hand.  A 
customer  is  more  disappointed  when  you  tell  him  you  are 
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all  out  of  stamps  as  when  you  say  you  are  all  out  of  some 
article  he  wants.  Tell  him  there  is  a  mail  box  right  around 
the  corner.  It  is  little  tilings  like  these  that  people  appreciate. 
If  a  customer  wants  to  write  a  letter  in  your  store  let  him 
take  your  f  oimtain  pen.    Do  it  as  if  it  was  a  pleasure. 

When  you  have  your  store  service  developed  as  well  as 
you  know  how,  take  a  little  trip  to  nearby  towns  or  some 
large  city.  Get  a  few  ideas  from  successful  pharmacists.  Ask 
them  questions.  They  are  willing  to  exchange  ideas  with 
you.  You  may  have  some  point  of  service  that  they  can  use 
to  advantage.  Wise  listening,  pointed  conversation,  and  close 
observation,  will  supply  you  with  a  great  deal  of  information 
applicable  to  your  own  business.  Keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open.  Originate  ideas,  study  new  ways  for  developing  your 
store  service.  When  a  bottle  is  brought  in  see  that  the  old, 
dirty  label  is  removed  and  a  new  one  supplied.  Replace  a 
broken  or  stunted  cork  with  a  new  one.  When  bottles  are 
left  to  be  called  for  see  that  they  are  put  up  at  once.  If  you 
delay  them  the  customer  is  apt  to  be  back  before  you  have 
them  ready.  Get  a  chair  for  a  customer  if  he  is  obliged  to 
wait  long. 

Politeness  and  attention  always  make  friends  for  your 
store.  If  formulas  clipped  from  papers  and  magazines  are 
brought  in  and  they  include  dangerous  medicines,  tell  the 
customers  so.  Tell  them  that  if  such  a  formula  was  used  for 
the  eyes  its  use  might  make  them  worse.  Tell  them  that  the 
trade  journals  are  continually  printing  editorials  cautioning 
pharmacists  against  putting  up  formulas  containing  danger- 
ous medicines,  unless  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  paper 
may  misprint  the  quantity  of  a  powerful  drug  or  chemical. 
Many  times  they  do.  The  writer  has  earned  the  gratitude 
of  several  customers  by  refusing  to  put  up  some  question- 
able formulas  that  had  been  clipped  from  papers.  The  cus- 
tomers feel  that  you  are  safeguarding  their  interests  when 
you  caution  them  against  such  danger. 

Store  Spirit. — Your  store  should  have  a  store  spirit.  You 
often  hear  of  school  spirit  and  quite  common  is  the  phrase 
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"that  college  has  the  proper  college  spirit."  Also  we  hear 
it  said  of  a  champion  baseball  team,  "They  have  the  proper 
team  spirit,  that  is  why  they  are  winners."  If  you  have  the 
proper  store  spirit  in  your  business,  you'll  find  you  will  be  a 
winner  with  the  public,  for  the  public  mind  takes  notice  and 
is  appreciative  of  a  store  whose  proprietor  instills  his  own 
temperament  and  disposition  into  his  methods,  and  organizes 
his  clerks  into  a  working  force,  whose  endeavor  is  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  the  store's  service  to  its  patrons.  "I  always 
like  to  go  to  Davenport's  Pharmacy.  I  like  the  spirit  of  the 
place,  the  store  spirit  is  always  plainly  in  evidence,"  that  is 
what  you  want  your  customers  to  say  of  your  store.  You 
ought  to  be  kind  to  your  clerks,  help  them  all  you  can, 
encourage  them,  sympathize  with  them,  appreciate  their 
efforts ;  this  method  is  far  better  than  that  of  continual  fault- 
finding, persistent  nagging,  unjust  criticism,  and  arousing  in 
them  a  spirit  of  resentment. 

Have  your  own  ideals  and  try  to  live  up  to  them,  rather 
than  just  talk  about  them.  Forget  your  home  troubles  during 
business  hours  and  forget  your  business  troubles  during  home 
hours.  When  you  leave  your  store  shut  your  mind  up  tight 
against  any  business  worries  until  you  get  back  to  the  store 
again.  The  customer's  rights  should  always  be  safeguarded. 
The  average  customer  believes  in  the  principle  that  he  is  a 
member  of  an  independent  class  in  the  community,  and  that 
you  ought  to  feel  flattered  to  know  that  he  has  chosen  your 
store  to  purchase  his  pharmacy  articles.  Keep  in  his  good 
graces  all  the  time,  for  his  steady  purchases  amount  to  a  big 
sum  in  a  year's  time.  The  actual  existence  of  your  store 
depends  upon  the  good  favor  of  the  buying  public  in  your 
section  of  the  community.  It  is  on  account  of  this  truth, 
that  the  big  department  stores  have  instituted  schools  of  sales- 
manship, department  welfare. 

How  Customers  Are  Lost. — Don't  disappoint  customers. 
If  you  promise  to  deliver  a  prescription  at  four  o'clock  see 
that  it  gets  there  at  four,  not  at  six  or  seven  o'clock.  If  you 
promise  to  pack  and  ship  an  article  for  a  customer  on  a 
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certain  day,  don't  put  it  off  until  the  next  day.  If  you  are 
out  of  an  article  and  the  customer  wants  it  at  once,  don't  tell 
him  that  you  will  have  it  in  two  days  when  you  know  you 
won't  order  it  until  the  first  of  next  week.  Broken  promises, 
indifference  to  customers'  wants,  lack  of  courtesy,  misrepre- 
sentation of  goods,  lose  customers  entirely  or  retain  their 
patronage  in  a  grumbling,  disappointed  way,  so  that  they 
criticise  your  store  adversely  rather  than  friendly  and  only 
tolerate  you  because  you  are  next  door  to  them.  They  hurt 
your  standing.  If  you  antagonize  or  disappoint  100  customers . 
in  a  year,  counting  five  to  a  family,  which  is  about  the 
average^  you  have  500  adverse  critics  of  your  store.  Sup- 
pose these  100  customers  each  average  to  spend  $1.00  per  week 
or  $4.00  per  month  at  your  store,  and  you  lost  them  altogether, 
you  would  lose  $4800  yearly.  It  behooves  you  to  train  your 
clerks  so  that  the  loss  of  customers  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

Your  clerks  should  not  tell  a  customer  that  you  don't 
keep  an  article  called  for  or  haven't  it  in  stock  unless  they 
are  sure  of  it.  Here  is  an  instance  known  to  the  writer.  A 
lady  entered  a  certain  pharmacy  a  week  before  Christmas. 
She  asked  the  clerk  for  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  saying  that 
she  was  going  to  give  it  to  a  person  for  a  Christmas  present. 
She  took  out  a  $5.00  bill  to  pay  for  it,  when  the  clerk  said, 
"We  don't  carry  Gillette  Safety  Razors."  The  lady  seemed 
disappointed,  turned  around  and  walked  out,  and  no  doubt 
with  a  lukewarm  feeling  towards  the  store.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  were  three  Gillette  Safety  Razors  and  ten  safety 
razors  at  a  cheaper  price  on  the  top  shelf  of  a  showcase  only 
five  feet  from  where  the  clerk  stood.  He  didn't  know  they 
were  there.  He  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  but  took 
it  on  himself  to  tell  the  customer  emphatically  that  the  store 
didn't  carry  Gillette  Safety  Razors.  The  proprietor  didn't 
learn  of  the  affair  until  three  days  afterward. 

Haven't  you  often  gone  into  stores  and  asked  for  certain 
articles  and  been  told  that  they  didn't  carry  them?  At  the 
same  time  you  knew  that  they  did  and  by  making  known 
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your  wants  to  another  clerk  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  what 
you  wanted.  It  is  serious  business  for  any  clerk  to  make 
definite  statements  that  the  store  don't  carry  a  certain  article 
when  he  doesn't  know  for  sure  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Waiting  on  More  than  One  Customer  at  a  Time. — It 
happens  very  often  that  you  are  called  upon  to  wait  on 
more  than  one  customer  at  a  time.  There  is  a  right  and 
wrong  way  of  doing  this.  The  right  way  is — to  ask  the 
customer's  permission,  saying  that  the  other  customer  has 
only  three  minutes  to  catch  a  car  or  must  hurry  to  the  depot 
to  catch  a  train ;  as  a  rule  the  first  customer  will  give  per- 
mission, then  when  you  return  say  to  the  customer  in  a  sort 
of  apologetic  way:  "That  party  was  in  an  awful  rush  and 
didn  't  want  to  leave  without  purchasing. ' '  The  reply  usually 
is:  "I  didn't  mind,  I'm  in  no  hurry."  If  the  first  customer 
objects,  just  nod  or  throw  a  glance  to  the  second  customer  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  I  '11  be  at  liberty  in  a  few  minutes. ' '  With 
a  little  practice  you  will  be  able  to  wait  on  several  people  at 
a  time.  You  can  get  out  several  different  lots  of  goods  for 
the  first  customer  and  while  she  is  looking  them  over  you'll 
have  a  chance  to  wait  on  the  customer  at  the  cigar  counter, 
or  to  make  a  few  small  sales,  then  hurry  back.  This  is  to  be 
done,  however,  in  a  nice  way  and  either  when  you  are  alone 
or  short  handed,  such  as  at  meal-times.  On  other  occasions 
it  is  desirable  to  ring  for  or  call  a  clerk  to  help  you.  If  the 
customers  come  in  on  you  too  fast  when  you  are  alone,  excuse 
yourself  from  the  first  one  for  a  minute,  or  just  long  enough 
to  invite  the  last  ones  that  came  in  to  take  a  seat  and  you  will 
be  ready  for  them  in  a  few  minutes.  In  that  way  you  will 
hold  all  of  them  in  the  store.  Keep  in  mind  always  that  the 
life  of  your  business  depends  on  keeping  the  good  will  of 
each  separate  customer,  who  is  entitled  to  the  very  best- service 
at  your  command. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Treatment  of  Clerks. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  the  trouble  between  the  pharmacist  and 
his  clerks  is  caused  by  the  position  taken  by  the  pharmacist 
when  he  expects  too  much  from  his  clerks.  That  is,  he  expects 
his  clerks  to  do  the  same  things  he  had  to  do  when  he  started 
in  to  learn  the  business.  Twenty  years  ago  the  apprentice 
in  a  pharmacy  had  to  work  for  about  $2,00  or  $2.50  per 
week  and  his  work  included  scrubbing  floors,  cleaning  cus- 
pidors, doing  chores  at  the  proprietor 's  house,  rubbing 
furniture  polish  on  the  fixtures,  cleaning  out  the  cellar,  and 
many  other  disagreeable  duties.  To-day  he  gets  $4.00  to 
$6.00  per  week,  the  cleaning  and  scrubbing  is  usually  done 
by  a  porter  or  washwoman,  the  cellar  cleaned  out  by  teamsters 
who  do  it  gratis  to  get  the  boxes  and  firewood,  and  all 
through,  the  apprentice  of  to-day  has  an  easier  time  than  the 
apprentice  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  latter  was  willing  to 
do  anything  that  he  was  told  to  do,  the  apprentice  of  to-day 
was  brought  up  differently  and  refuses  to  do  the  dirty  work 
about  the  store.  They  are  all  alike  in  this  regard,  so  the 
proprietor  cannot  discharge  him  and  hire  another  to  take  his 
place,  as  the  next  one  would  take  the  same  stand.  Several 
apprentices  said  to  the  writer:  ''Boys  of  to-day  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  the  same  things  as  boys  of  twenty  years  ago, 
we  are  brought  up  differently,  the  times  have  changed,  we 
take  a  different  view  of  things. ' '  This  different  view  is  what 
many  pharmacists  fail  to  recognize  and  in  consequence  expect 
too  much  from  their  clerks  and  are  disappointed  in  their 
showing. 

Mark  Clerks*  "Work. — Clerks  should  have  their  work 
definitely  marked  out,  and  when  told  to  do  it  once,  and  it 
isn't  done,  then  it  is  time  to  look  for  a  new  clerk.  When  a 
clerk  accepts  a  position  where  the  work  has  been  mapped  out 
for  him  in  advance  and  he  fails  to  do  the  duties  assigned 
him,  he  should  be  told  only  once,  then  if  he  refuses  he  cannot 
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say  that  the  proprietor  used  him  unfairly  by  not  ''giving  him 
a  show."  There  are  two  things  a  clerk  should  not  do  and  a 
proprietor  should  not  allow  him  to  do — to  make  the  same 
mistake  twice — to  be  told  twice  to  do  a  thing.  He  is  a  valu- 
able clerk  who  sees  what  ought  to  be  done  without  being  told 
and  the  next  best  valuable  clerk  is  he  who  does  a  thing  when 
told  but  once.  Every  clerk  is  entitled  to  fair  and  courteous 
treatment.  He  should  be  given  every  reasonable  opportunity 
to  "make  good"  and  if  he  fails,  then  he  should  be  replaced 
at  once.  "When  a  clerk  does  commendable  work  it  should  be 
recognized  by  a  compliment  from  the  proprietor.  It  won't 
hurt  the  clerk,  it  will  encourage  him.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  reprimand  him,  do  so  in  private,  not  before 
customers  or  other  clerks.  When  you  enter  the  store  in  the 
morning  say  "good  morning"  to  your  clerks.  It  isn't  much 
to  say,  yet  it  means  a  lot  to  them.  When  a  clerk  is  hired  he 
should  be  made  to  understand  that  his  time  in  the  store  is 
bought  and  paid  for  by  you  and  belongs  to  you  alone,  that 
secrecy  of  store  happenings  is  required  and  no  dishonesty  of 
any  nature  will  be  tolerated. 

Honesty  and  Ability. — The  writer  places  honesty  ahead 
of  ability  as  the  first  requisite  of  a  clerk,  for  if  he  is  dis- 
honest, he  can  beat  you  if  you  have  every  safeguard  in  your 
store.  Ability  can  be  acquired  but  it  is  hard  to  transform 
a  dishonest  clerk  into  an  honest  one.  Choose  honest  clerks  by 
all  means  and  look  them  up  thoroughly  before  hiring  them. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  find  them  out  later,  perhaps,  at 
considerable  expense  to  you.  It  is  surprising  how  many  phar- 
macists hire  clerks  without  references.  The  writer  has  in 
mind  a  pharmacist  who  hired  a  clerk,  kept  him  for  six  months, 
then  let  him  go.  While  in  his  employ  this  clerk  frequented 
pool-rooms  and  bar-rooms  and  was  accused  of  stealing  a  five 
dollar  bill.  Shortly  afterward  the  clerk  was  hired  by  another 
pharmacist  in  the  same  city.  Ten  months  later  this  pharma- 
cist had  the  clerk  arrested  and  convicted  for  stealing  money 
and  goods  from  the  store.  In  looking  up  his  past  record  it 
was  learned  that  in  another  State  where  he  worked  he  had 
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earned  the  reputation  of  * '  tapping  the  till. ' '  The  pharmacists 
mentioned  here  engaged  this  clerk  without  looking  him  up 
until  after  the  damage  was  done.  Another  case  was  that  of 
an  apprentice  who  for  the  first  year  was  a  model  clerk,  then 
he  got  in  with  bad  company  and  stole  steadily  from  the  store 
for  over  six  months  and  he  covered  his  tracks  so  well  that  it 
took  the  inspector  of  police  two  months  to  catch  and  convict 
him.  This  case  proves  that  a  pharmacist  should  not  only 
have  knowledge  of  his  clerk's  doings  in  the  store,  but  should 
extend  his  investigations  to  the  clerk's  adventures  outside 
the  store — the  kind  of  companions  he  chums  with — the 
amount  of  money  he  spends — the  places  he  frequents.  This 
is  not  spying  on  a  clerk,  but  if  that  clerk  is  spending  $15 
a  week  on  a  salary  of  $8  per  week,  the  chances  are  that  the 
proprietor  is  paying  for  the  clerk's  good  times. 

Another  great  drain  on  the  proprietor  is  the  habit  in- 
dulged in  by  a  great  many  clerks,  of  making  themselves 
"good  fellows"  and  popular  at  the  proprietor's  expense.  If 
a  friend  of  theirs  is  a  cigar  maker  and  the  pharmacist  handles 
that  friend's  brands  of  cigars,  the  clerk  gets  a  crowd  of  his 
chums  in  the  store  during  the  proprietor's  dinner  hour, 
passes  out  a  lot  of  his  friend's  brands  to  his  chums,  making 
a  "good  fellow"  of  himself  and  getting  "in  right"  with  the 
cigar  maker  for  using  up  his  brands  of  cigars  so  fast.  Mean- 
while the  pharmacist  is  obliged  to  order  some  more  of  the 
cigars  and  naturally  his  suspicions  are  aroused  when  he 
wonders  how  a  comparatively  unknown  brand  of  cigars  attains 
such  an  unusual  sale.  He  isn't  long  in  finding  out  that  he 
has  been  paying  for  the  popularity  of  one  of  his  clerks.  This 
system  is  used  by  the  clerks  also  at  the  soda  fountain  and 
candy  counter  to  make  themselves  "solid  with  the  girls."  A 
clerk  emploj^ed  by  the  writer  told  of  an  acquaintance  of  his 
who  worked  in  a  big  pharmacy  in  a  large  city.  This  clerk 
took  goods  out  of  the  store  in  a  dress  suit  case  and  when  his 
friends  remonstrated  with  him  he  replied:  "Well,  if  you 
think  I  take  much  stuff,  I  wish  you  could  see  what  the  other 
clerks  take."     That  big  pharmacy  was  robbed  for  a  long 
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time  before  the  proprietor  learned  of  the  true  condition  of 
affairs.  The  clerk  gave  as  his  reason  that  "the  proprietor 
was  so  rotten  mean  that  he  ought  to  be  robbed. ' ' 

Get  rid  of  a  clerk  the  minute  you  find  out  that  he  is 
dishonest.  Don't  let  him  work  out  a  notice.  Pay  him  two 
weeks  in  advance,  but  don't  let  him  work  those  two  weeks. 
You  don't  want  any  discharged  clerks  hanging  around  your 
store.  The  writer  hired  a  certain  clerk  for  relief  work  for 
two  weeks  with  the  understanding  that  if  everything  was 
satisfactory  he  was  to  be  engaged  permanently;  before  the 
two  weeks  were  up  the  clerk  left  suddenly  to  take  up  a 
position  in  another  pharmacy  in  the  same  city.  He  was  there 
but  a  few  months  when  the  proprietor  called  on  the  writer 
and  said  "that  clerk  that  worked  a  short  while  for  you  got 
away  with  a  lot  of  money  from  me,  I  paid  him  a  month  in 
advance,  but  fired  him  on  the  spot.  I  wouldn't  let  him  work 
out  a  day's  notice,  and  if  I  wasn't  acquainted  with  his  folks 
I  would  have  had  him  arrested."  Many  times  the  stealing 
has  been  going  on  so  long  and  the  amounts  taken  so  large 
that  legal  action  is  necessary.  Efforts  should  be  made,  how- 
ever, to  locate  the  trouble  and  remove  the  cause.  As  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  the  failures  in  business  is  due  to  dishonesty, 
every  means  available  should  be  used  to  acquaint  yourself 
with  the  exact  honesty  of  all  applicants  for  clerkship  in  your 
store.  The  larger  stores  now  use  printed  blanks  which  are 
filled  out  by  former  employers  of  the  applicant,  and  if  filled 
out  accurately  afford  pretty  good  safeguards  against  dishonest 
clerks. 

Division  of  Labor. — To  get  the  best  results  from  the 
■working  force  the  work  should  be  marked  out  in  advance  for 
each  clerk,  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding.  The  labor  should 
be  so  divided  that  each  particular  duty  will  be  assigned  to 
the  clerk  to  whom  it  naturally  belongs.  If  this  is  done  when 
the  clerk  is  first  hired  there  is  usually  no  trouble,  as  he 
knows  just  what  is  expected  of  him,  no  other  clerk  interferes 
with  his  work  or  unloads  their  own  work  on  him.  The  writer 
during  his  seventeen  years  experience  in  hiring  clerks  has 
11 
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xound  this  to  be  true  and  more  especially  so  when  two  clerks 
are  about  the  same  age  and  with  equal  experience. 

The  apprentice  should  be  told  that  it  is  his  duty  to  wash 
bottles,  clean  windows,  open  boxes,  sweep  floors,  run  errands, 
clean  the  cellar,  polish  the  soda  fountain;  in  fact  a  specified 
list  of  his  duties  should  be  given  him  so  he  cannot  mistake 
his  portion  of  the  labor  of  the  store.  The  junior  clerk  should 
be  told  that  he  is  expected  to  make  the  syrups  for  the  soda 
fountain,  to  take  the  goods  out  of  the  show  windows,  to  keep 
the  candy  and  cigar  cases  filled,  to  keep  all  the  show-cases 
in  order,  to  wait  on  customers,  to  make  the  ice  cream,  etc. 
It  is  easy  to  acquaint  him  with  his  duties.  The  registered 
clerk  usually  knows  his  duties,  but  you  would  do  well  to  tell 
him  just  what  you  expect  of  him — to  take  charge  of  the  store, 
to  mark  the  goods  and  put  them  away,  to  trim  the  windows, 
to  watch  the  front  store,  to  see  that  all  customers  are  waited 
on  promptly  and  courteously,  to  wait  on  the  majority  of 
customers  himself,  to  see  that  the  work  of  the  other  clerks 
is  faithfully  done,  to  see  that  the  store  is  at  all  times  kept 
clean  and  inviting,  to  watch  the  want  book  and  see  that  the 
stock  is  well  kept  up,  to  see  that  all  goods  sent  out  on  credit  are 
properly  charged  and  all  money  paid  in  is  properly  credited, 
to  keep  all  the  tinctures,  essences,  elixirs,  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations  made  up  and  to  keep  the  stock  of  the  store  in 
general  in  first  class  salable  condition. 

You  as  proprietor,  will  assign  to  yourself  the  duties  of — 
outlining  the  policy  of  the  store,  writing  the  advertising, 
planning  ahead  for  the  window  displays,  waiting  on  the 
customers  and  especially  those  who  always  want  to  trade  with 
the  proprietor,  of  buying  the  goods,  of  keeping  the  accounts, 
of  promptly  attending  to  the  correspondence,  of  planning 
the  further  development  and  extension  of  the  business,  of 
receiving  traveling  men,  of  keeping  the  reins  of  your  business 
always  in  hand.  Every  single  duty  that  is  necessary  in  the 
proper  conducting  of  a  pharmacy  can  be  listed  and  then  the 
labor  divided  according  to  the  number  and  kind  of  help 
needed.     This  is  just  as  applicable  to  stores  already  in  ex- 
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istence  as  to  those  just  starting.  The  labor  should  be  divided 
and  in  the  best  manner  possible  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  most  complete  results  that  it  is  possible  for  the  store  to 
achieve.  By  the  use  of  such  a  division  of  labor  the  working 
force  acts  like  a  well-regulated  machine ;  there  are  no  hitches, 
no  breaks,  no  trouble  of  any  kind,  everything  runs  along 
''smooth  as  oil."  The  writer  strongly  recommends  the  adop- 
tion of  this  division  of  labor  by  every  pharmacist,  whether 
conducting  a  store  now  or  intending  to  do  so  soon.  It  means 
more  business,  better  satisfied  customers,  and  a  better  peace 
of  mind. 

Apprentices  as  a  rule  dislike  to  receive  orders  from  a 
junior  clerk  and  it  is  better  to  invest  authority  for  issuing 
orders  in  the  registered  clerk  alone,  or  in  case  no  registered 
clerk  is  employed,  in  the  head  clerk.  "With  the  proprietor 
and  head  clerk  issuing  orders,  that  should  suffice.  If  two 
clerks  cannot  agree  one  or  both  should  be  discharged.  Cus- 
tomers soon  notice  their  quarrels  and  as  a  result  not  only  is 
the  service  to  the  customer  impaired,  but  the  good  name  of 
the  store  injured.  You  generally  judge  the  concerns  you  do 
business  with  by  the  character  and  behavior  of  the  traveling 
men  they  employ  and  your  own  customers  judge  the  staiid- 
ing  of  your  store  by  the  kind  of  clerks  you  employ.  A  store 
with  quarrelsome,  undignified  clerks  suggest  to  the  customers 
loose,  slip-shod,  unsystematic  methods  employed  in  the  con- 
ducting of  the  store  and  their  patronage  is  transferred  to  the 
store  where  harmony  and  good  order  assures  the  proper 
attention  to  their  wants.  Poor  clerks  drive  away  many  good 
customers. 

When  a  clerk's  work  isn't  outlined  thoroughly  he  refuses 
to  do  certain  tasks  on  the  ground  that  they  don't  belong  to 
him  and  should  be  done  by  the  other  clerk ;  who  in  turn  takes 
the  view  that  the  work  is  out  of  his  line;  so  the  squabbles 
continue,  as  neither  clerk  likes  to  tell  the  proprietor,  as  it 
seems  like  "squealing"  and  in  the  end,  either  the  clerks  them- 
selves ask  the  proprietor  for  a  ruling  on  the  tasks  they  are 
unable  to  agree  upon,  or  else  the  customers  complain.     The 
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worst  of  it  is  that  the  squabbling  has  been  going  on  so  long 
that  the  damage  is  already  done  before  the  proprietor  hears 
of  it.  Whether  the  clerks  are  competent  or  know  what  they 
ought  to  do  without  being  told,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  as 
completely  as  you  can  the  duties  expected  of  them,  then  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  and  you  will  have  smooth  sailing 
with  your  working  force,  flaven't  you  ever  noticed  the 
division  of  labor  as  used  in  a  circus?  It  is  well  exemplified 
on  the  circus  field  when  the  tents  are  being  erected.  The 
work  is  so  well  divided  that  there  is  no  hitch  anywhere.  The 
polemen,  the  canvasmen,  the  teamsters,  all  know  exactly 
just  what  their  duties  are  and  the  foremen  stand  over  them 
to  see  that  they  do  their  duty.  Everything  must  go  like 
clock-work  and  it  certainly  does. 

Clerks  as  Your  Representatives. — You  should  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  your  clerks  that  they  act  as  your  repre- 
sentatives in  every  sales  transaction  and  you  should  bring 
home  to  them  a  clear  conception  of  the  results  of  their  attitude 
toward  your  customers;  such  attitude  reflects  on  you  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable  impressions  are  made.  You  want 
your  clerks  to  make  favorable  impressions,  so  emphasize  their 
responsibility  in  the  matter.  Your  reputation  is  in  their 
hands.  You  place  in  their  hands  a  trust  which  should  be 
properly  safeguarded.  Reading  papers  and  books,  writing 
letters  on  show-cases,  standing  in  groups,  over-entertaining 
friends,  long  conversations  at  the  telephone,  are  all  out  of 
place  in  business  hours  and  prevent  proper  attention  to 
customers. 

"When  trade  is  quiet,  there  are  plenty  of  things  to  be 
done  in  the  front  store,  dusting,  and  arranging  goods  on  the 
show-cases  and  shelves,  arranging  misplaced  price  tickets, 
filling  display  trays,  replenishing  the  stock  of  twine,  wrapping 
paper,  paper  bags,  rubber  bands,  envelopes,  counter  slips,  so 
that  when  trade  picks  up  in  a  few  minutes,  all  accessories 
will  be  handy.  For  instance,  the  telephone  bell  rings,  clerk 
answers  it,  stays  there  two  or  three  minutes,  customer  comes 
in,  clerk  keeps  on  talking,  doesn't  hang  up  the  receiver,  doesn't 
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call  for  another  clerk,  as  a  result  the  customer  gets  tired  of 
waiting-  and  walks  out.  The  proprietor  is  out  to  dinner,  he 
don't  hear  about  it  for  perhaps  a  week  later,  when  some 
friend  who  happened  to  be  in  the  store  when  the  customer 
walked  out,  told  him  of  it. 

Another  example  of  indifference  to  customers  is  this :  dur- 
ing the  proprietor's  absence  at  meals,  a  special  customer  calls 
to  see  him,  leaves  word  with  the  clerk  to  have  the  proprietor 
call  him  up  when  he  returns,  leaves  his  telephone  number 
with  the  clerk,  then  goes  out.  The  clerk  never  mentions  the 
matter  to  the  proprietor,  so  he  doesn't  learn  of  it  until  the 
telephone  rings  and  he  finds  one  of  his  customers  in  an  ugly 
mood  on  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  Then  he  has  to  make 
apologies  for  his  clerk's  forgetfulness  and  indifference.  A 
good  customer  often  wants  to  know  just  when  a  trolley  car 
leaves  for  a  certain  point  as  his  family  are  going  there  that 
afternoon.  The  clerk  answers  off  hand,  "they  leave  every 
half  hour  from  such  a  square,  you  don't  have  to  change." 
The  customer  takes  the  clerk's  word  and  finds  later  that  he 
was  way  off  in  his  reckoning,  his  family  had  their  whole  trip 
broken  up  by  getting  on  the  wrong  car,  on  the  wrong  square, 
and  had  a  long  wait  as  the  cars  only  left  once  an  hour  and 
at  a  different  time  than  that  stated  by  the  clerk.  That  cus- 
tomer's family  probably  said  something  like  this :  "That  clerk 
at  Davenport's  Pharmacy  is  a  perfect  ninny,  he  don't  know 
anything  and  never  will,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  everything." 

The  writer  has  oftentimes  jumped  from  his  desk  and 
rushed  to  the  front  store  to  correct  the  misdirection  of  a 
customer  by  a  clerk.  Many  may  say  that  it  isn't  a  clerk's 
business  to  know,  but  it  certainly  isn't  much  trouble  to  look 
it  up.  It  is  far  better  to  do  little  favors  like  that  to  keep  the 
buying  public  in  a  friendly  mood  than  to  antagonize  them. 
You  wouldn't  w^ant  your  mother  or  sister  misdirected  or 
treated  indifferently  when  they  asked  a  civil  question  of  a 
clerk.  Another  fault  clerks  have  is  to  stare  or  laugh  at  a 
customer,  or  make  fun  of  their  dress  or  general  make-up. 
Oftentimes   the   customer   is   aware    of   it,    and    resents   it. 
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Another  customer  will  feel  so  hurt  that  he  will  go  out  and 
never  come  back. 

Keep  your  clerks  posted  as  to  special  sales  and  newspaper 
ads.,  so  that  when  a  customer  asks  this  question :  ' '  Have  you 
any  more  of  those  combination  pocket  manicure  sets  you 
advertised  in  the  paper?"  he  can  answer  at  once  and  not 
have  to  run  to  you  and  say:  "Have  you  been  advertising 
combination  pocket  manicure  sets?"  This  is  bad  form,  it 
leads  the  customer  to  believe  that  the  goods  cannot  be  much 
good,  or  that  there  has  been  no  sale  on  them,  when  the  clerks 
didn't  even  know  that  the  store  had  a  sale  on  them  or  adver- 
tised them.  Make  your  clerks  read  your  ads.,  and  if  they 
have  much  descriptive  matter  and  prices,  cut  them  out  and 
leave  them  handy  for  the  clerks  to  refer  to.  Almost  every 
day  some  customer  asks  for  an  article  that  you  advertised,  so 
every  clerk  should  be  posted  on  the  advertised  articles. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

Treatment  of  Customers. 

Nearly  everything  that  is  done  in  a  pharmacy  pertains 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  customers.  All  the  work  is 
planned  and  carried  out  with  the  object  of  getting  and  hold- 
ing customers.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  best  adver- 
tisement is  "a  satisfied  customer."  He  is  an  indorsement 
of  the  pharmacy.  The  more  satisfied  customers  a  pharmacy 
can  get  and  hold  the  better  that  pharmacy  is  known  and 
indorsed  as  "a  good  place  to  trade."  To  satisfy  the  many 
different  types  of  people  that  make  up  the  customers  of  the 
average  pharmacy  is  a  tremendous  task.  To  accomplish  it  a 
definite  policy  for  the  right  treatment  of  customers  should 
be  drawn  up  and  enforced  by  the  manager  or  proprietor. 
Strict  rules  should  be  enacted  and  adhered  to.  Every  em- 
ployee of  the  store  should  bo  obliged  to  memorize  such  rules 
so  they  may  act  advisedly  and  quickly  whenever  an  important 
question  arises  regarding  the  customers'  rights. 
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Store  Rules. — What  stand  will  you  take  regarding  such 
important  questions  as — refunding  money  on  goods  that  prove 
unsatisfactory — exchanging  goods — substituting  goods — de- 
livering goods — cutting  prices — free  use  of  the  telephone — 
changing  bills  and  coins  for  accommodation — meeting  your 
competitors'  prices — pushing  your  own  goods — politeness  and 
courtesy  towards  customers — prompt  attention  to  their  w^ants 
— guaranteeing  goods — cashing  checks  for  accommodation — 
special  discounts  to  institutions,  big  buyers  and  out-of-town 
customers?  All  these  questions  come  under  the  subject  of 
treatment  of  customers,  which  is  the  most  important  provision 
of  store  policy.  Before  adopting  your  policy  or  drawing  up 
your  set  of  rules  you  must  study  carefully  the  needs  and 
custom  of  your  locality.  You  must  know  the  peculiarities  of 
the  town  and  of  the  people  near  your  store.  As  soon  as  your 
policy  is  adopted  then  every  clerk  should  be  notified  as  to 
just  what  the  rights  of  the  customers  are  and  the  positive 
stand  taken  by  the  store,  as  to  how  far  his  authority  extends 
for  making  offers  to  customers. 

Money  Back. — So  many  stores  nowadays  have  adopted 
the  "money  back"  plan  that  the  customer  naturally  expects 
it  and  feels  entitled  to  it.  Yet  other  stores  refuse  to  do  it, 
even  preferring  to  lose  the  customer  rather  than  be  imposed 
upon  by  having  to  refund  the  money.  Still  others,  while 
refusing  to  give  the  customer  his  money  back,  will  allow  him 
to  exchange  the  unsatisfactory  goods  for  other  goods  in  stock. 
The  "money  back"  plan  always  appealed  to  the  writer.  While 
some  people  will  take  advantage  of  such  a  policy  to  impose 
on  you,  it  is  better  to  "be  taken  in"  than  allow  those  cus- 
tomers to  "go  out  mad"  and  spread  adverse  reports  about 
you  and  your  store  to  all  their  friends.  Give  them  their 
"  money  back,"  send  them  out  feeling  good  even  if  you  are 
temporarily  out  of  pocket,  the  reputation  you  have  made  for 
fair  and  honest  dealing  will  more  than  reimburse  you  for  your 
slight  losses.  When  you  stop  to  think  of  it,  there  are  but  very 
few  people  w^ho  ask  for  their  money  back  unless  entitled  to  it. 

If  you  refuse  to  give  the  money  back  then  trouble  for  you 
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commences.  The  refused  customer  may  take  up  the  goods 
and  walk  out  without  saying  a  word  to  you,  but  it  won't  be 
long  before  the  whole  neighborhood  knows  that  your  store 
refuses  to  give  "money  back."  Your  attitude  in  the  matter 
is  told  to  your  competitors  and  you  then  begin  to  wake  up 
to  your  short-sightedness.  You  have  lost  several  good  cus- 
tomers and  have  attained  considerable  unpleasant  notoriety. 
Then  when  you  try  to  right  matters  it  is  too  late.  The  damage 
is  beyond  repair.  The  majority  of  customers  are  willing 
to  take  "goods  back"  instead  of  "money  back." 

ExciLVNGiNG  Goods. — No  store  should  ever  refuse  to  ex- 
change goods.  Give  them  their  choice  of  any  goods  in  your 
store  equivalent  in  price  to  that  paid  for  the  goods  returned. 
The  kind  of  goods  the  pharmacist  is  most  often  asked  to 
exchange  is  rubber  goods.  Hot  water  bottles  are  brought 
back  because  they  leaked.  When  j^ou  find  pin-holes  in  the  hot- 
water  bottle  where  a  flannel  cloth  was  pinned  around  it,  you 
just  hate  to  take  it  back,  and  it  don't  do  any  good  to  scold  the 
customer.  He  probably  won't  admit  that  any  pins  were  used. 
He  will  feel  ' '  tickled ' '  when  he  goes  out  with  a  new  hot  water 
bottle  in  exchange.  You  will  probably  have  to  stand  the  loss, 
as  most  manufacturers  nowadays  won't  guarantee  their  goods 
against  pin-holes.  i\Iany  stores  refuse  absolutely  to  exchange 
or  guarantee  rubber  goods.  So  many  stores  have  adopted 
this  stand  that  if  yovi  buy  your  rubber  goods  fresh  and  turn 
them  quickly,  guarantee  them  as  to  quality  of  rubber  and 
workmanship,  exchanging  imperfect  goods,  you  ought  to  get 
the  rubber  goods'  trade  of  the  to-wTi.  If  you  instruct  your 
clerks  just  how  far  to  guarantee  the  rubber  goods  and  the 
customer  then  damages  the  goods  in  ways  outside  the  guar- 
anty he  probably  w^on't  ask  for  an  exchange,  but  will  throw 
the  goods  away  and  buy  new  goods  outright.  No  matter  Avhat 
goods  you  sell  a  customer,  have  all  the  conditions,  guarantees, 
etc.,  explained  and  understood  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  If  the 
nature  of  certain  goods  is  such  as  will  not  allow  a  guarantee 
tell  the  customer  so. 

Substitution. — Substitution  is  another  hard  problem  to 
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solve.  What  stand  will  you  take  on  that  topic  ?  The  pharma- 
cists are  being  heralded  everywhere  as  substituters  and  a 
common  phrase  seems  to  run  through  all  the  copy  of  the  big 
general  advertisers:  "Don't  accept  a  substitute,"  "Don't 
take  something  just  as  good."  From  the  manufacturer's 
standpoint  substitution  is  deplorable.  He  spends  his  good 
money  to  create  a  demand  for  his  goods;  in  response  to  that 
demand  the  customer  calls  at  your  store  and  asks  for  the 
article.  Up  to  this  point  all  the  selling  expense  of  that 
article  has  been  borne  by  the  manufacturer,  you  substitute 
for  the  article  called  for  something  "just  as  good"  because 
you  make  more  money  on  it.  That  don't  look  right  through 
the  manufacturer's  eyes.  On  the  other  hand  the  pharmacist 
defends  his  position  by  saying  that  he  is  in  business  for  the 
"money  that's  in  it,"  and  he  sees  no  harm  in  inducing  a 
customer  to  take  something  else  besides  the  advertised  article 
called  for.  His  profit  on  the  advertised  article  is  small,  on 
his  own  quite  large.  This  custom  of  making  a  customer  take 
something  he  didn't  ask  for  is  a  ticklish  piece  of  business,  and 
wiU  work  more  harm  than  good  if  not  done  just  right.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  accomplish  it  without  antagonizing 
the  customer. 

It  is  galling  to  a  pharmacist  to  have  a  call  for  something 
he  hasn't  got  in  stock  just  then,  and  stand  there  and  watch 
the  customer  walk  out.  You  should  try  to  sell  him  something 
similar,  but  for  goodness  sake  do  it  in  the  right  way.  The 
writer  has  seen  customers  turn  around  and  almost  run  out 
at  the  mere  mention  of  something  different  from  what  they 
called  for.  Others  usually  leave  a  loop-hole  for  you  to  get 
them  interested  in  something  different  and  quite  a  few  say: 
"Well,  have  you  got  anything  else  you  can  recommend?" 
When  the  goods  called  for  are  in  stock  it  is  better  to  sell  them 
rather  than  a  substitute.  The  advertising  now  is  so  strong 
and  complete  that  the  customer  knows  how  the  article  looks 
— its  trade-mark — its  color — the  style  of  package — the  sig- 
nature of  the  manufacturers,  and  he  goes  to  your  store  fully 
convinced  that  he  wants  just  that  article  and  no  other. 
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Of  course  tliis  is  not  the  policy  of  cut-rate  stores,  they 
usually  take  the  bottle  down  off  the  shelf,  wrap  it  up,  then,  by 
the  way,  call  the  customer 's  attention  to  their  own  preparation 
which  is  so  much  better.  The  customer  is  prepared  for  sub- 
stitution in  a  cut  rate  store  and  will  stand  for  it  there  when 
he  won't  in  a  regular  price  store.  The  regular  pharmacy 
carries  a  pretty  good  line  of  advertised  goods  and  as  these 
goods  are  half  sold  when  put  in  stock  on  account  of  the  big 
advertising  campaigns  conducted  in  their  behalf,  the  wdse 
pharmacist  will  co-operate  with  the  manufacturer  and  sell 
his  goods  when  they  are  called  for,  thus  helping  also  to  in- 
crease the  results  from  the  advertising  campaign  and  to  keep 
on  friendly  terms  with  the  customer. 

Delivery  op  Goods. — Regarding  delivery  of  goods,  it  is 
customary  nowadays  for  not  only  the  big  stores,  but  the  small 
ones  as  well,  to  deliver  goods  free  of  charge.  The  progressive 
pharmacist  calls  for  and  delivers  prescriptions  free  of  charge. 
Many  times  you  w^ill  be  requested  to  send  a  twenty-five  cent 
bottle  of  castor  oil  to  a  family  a  mile  from  your  store.  Figur- 
ing the  cost  of  the  bottle,  cork,  label,  and  oil,  and  the  clerk's 
time  in  delivering  it,  or  in  case  the  clerk  has  gone  home  and 
you  have  to  pay  ten  cents  to  a  messenger  boy,  you  haven't 
made  a  cent  on  the  transaction.  You  are  out  of  pocket. 
Deliver  the  orders  just  the  same,  for  the  next  order  from 
that  family  might  include  a  clinical  thermometer,  a  yard  of 
rubber  sheeting,  a  pound  package  of  cotton,  a  bottle  of  Milk 
of  Magnesia;  on  an  order  like  this  you  would  make  a  nice 
profit.  The  writer  has  sent  out  several  times  small  orders  of 
only  fifteen  cents.  Money  was  lost  on  these  orders,  as  they 
were  received  over  the  'phone  after  the  clerks  had  gone  home 
and  a  messenger  boy  had  to  be  summoned,  his  fee  alone  being 
ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  cents.  How^ever,  this  loss  was  made 
up  on  future  orders  from  the  same  customers.  One  order  was 
exactly  like  the  combination  order  mentioned  above.  It  is  a 
safe  rule  then  to  deliver  goods  to  everybody  and  do  it  agree- 
ably, not  begrudgingly.  It  is  better  to  make  a  fast  rule  not 
to  do  it  at  all  than  to  do  it  in  a  disagreeable,  grumbling  way. 
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Your  customer  don't  want  you  to  grant  him  this  favor  if  you 
cannot  do  it  cheerfully  and  without  dissent. 

Price  Cutting. — Another  heavy  question  that  affects  your 
customers  is  your  attitude  towards  the  price  cutting  evil. 
"Are  you  going  to  maintain  prices  at  a  certain  level  or  are 
you  going  to  watch  your  competitors  and  meet  their  prices  or 
go  below  them?  When  a  customer  tells  you  that  he  can  get 
a  certain  article  for  seventy-five  cents  that  you  charge  ninety 
cents  for,  are  you  going  to  throw  that  article  down  on  the 
counter  and  say :  ' '  Well,  that 's  my  price,  take  it  or  leave  it, ' ' 
or  "I  would  rather  let  that  article  stay  on  my  shelves  rather 
than  sell  it  for  that  price,"  or  "I  couldn't  pay  my  rent  if  I 
sold  this  article  at  such  a  price ' '  ?  Any  one  of  these  remarks 
will  drive  a  customer  out  never  to  return. 

Meet  your  competitors'  prices,  but  don't  start  a  trade  war 
by  cutting  below  him.  When  a  new  store  starts  up  near  yours, 
that  pharmacist  wants  to  push  his  store  to  the  front  and  to 
do  that  he  sells  several  articles  lower  than  the  prevailing 
prices  in  town.  Now,  ' '  Are  you  going  to  stick  to  your  regular 
prices  and  see  your  customers  transfer  their  patronage  from 
your  store  to  his?"  "Are  you  going  to  ignore  his  lower 
prices  until  he  has  gained  a  good  grip  on  several  of  your 
best  customers?"  You  are  not  a  good  merchant  if  you  do. 
Meet  his  prices  when  he  first  announces  them,  then  your  cus- 
tomers will  prefer  to  continue  trading  with  you.  Give  your 
customers  the  impression  that  "you  do  not  intend  to  be 
undersold  by  anybodj^. "  Don't  establish  a  reputation  for 
your  store  as  the  "high  price  store  of  the  to\^Ti." 

To  illustrate  how  this  works  out,  here  is  a  case  that 
actually  occurred  in  the  writer's  home  town.  A  grocery  store 
in  a  prominent  location  on  the  principal  business  street  put  in 
a  large  stock  of  patent  medicines  which  they  advertised  at 
cut  prices.  Circulars  were  sent  out  with  every  order  of 
groceries.  It  wasn't  long  before  the  pharmacists  of  the  city 
had  to  call  a  meeting  to  see  how  they  could  protect  their 
interests,  as  their  customers  told  them  right  to  their  face 
that  they  wouldn't  pay  them  ninety  cents  for  a  patent  medi- 
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cine  when  they  could  get  it  for  sixty-nine  cents  at  this 
grocery  store.  Instead  of  meeting  these  prices  the  group  of 
pharmacists  voted  to  ignore  them  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  better  to  lose  a  few  sales  than  to  sell  goods  at  or  below  cost. 

They  played  right  into  that  grocery  firm's  hands  and 
allowed  them  to  get  a  firm  hold  and  do  a  slashing  business. 
Another  meeting  of  the  pharmacists  was  called  and  this  time 
they  cut  everything  to  the  same  figure  as  the  grocery  store ; 
printed  price  cards  to  be  distributed  to  every  pharmacist,  and 
advertised  the  cut-prices  in  the  papers.  It  wasn't  long  before 
the  grocery  firm  left  the  city,  then  the  pharmacists  put  the 
prices  back  where  they  were  originally  and  they  have  re- 
mained there  since,  with  the  exception  of  meeting  the  depart- 
ment stores'  prices  on  soaps,  tooth  powders,  etc. 

Now  if  this  grocery  store  had  been  a  pharmacy  see  what 
a  start  they  would  have  got;  and  would  have  secured  a  hold 
on  the  other  stores'  customers  not  only  for  the  cut  price 
medicines,  but  for  other  articles  in  the  store.  The  chance 
customers  attracted  by  the  cut  price  on  patent  medicines 
would  have  been  converted  into  permanent  customers  patron- 
izing every  department  of  the  store.  Don't  lose  a  customer  on 
account  of  price.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  meet  your  com- 
petitors' prices.  If  you  want  to  do  it  quietly,  print  a  list  of 
your  cut  prices  and  mail  it  to  your  customers,  this  will  notify 
them  that  you  are  protecting  their  interests  by  selling  them 
goods  as  low  as  anyone  in  town. 

Don't  tie  yourself  down  to  any  agreement  with  your 
brother  pharmacists  that  prohibits  your  selling  certain  articles 
a  little  under  price,  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  purchase 
them  to  better  advantage  than  they  and  you  desire  to  give 
your  customers  the  benefit  of  your  advantage  by  offering  them 
the  goods  a  few  cents  cheaper  than  the  regular  selling  price. 
That  is  legitimate  merchandising,  not  price-cutting.  You 
ought  to  have  some  leeway  in  offering  special  inducements 
to  your  customers,  for  it  is  inducements  that  make  people 
trade  at  any  particular  store.    If  the  prices  are  even  through- 
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out  the  city  and  your  location  isn't  one  of  the  best,  you  lose 
and  your  brother  pharmacists  in  the  best  locations  win. 

Discounts  and  Rebates. — It  is  a  common  practice  to  give 
discounts  or  rebates  to  religious  institutions,  chiropodists, 
dentists,  and  a  few  special  big  buyers,  but  these  special  con- 
cessions should  be  such  as  will  guarantee  you  a  fair  profit,  and 
it  is  better  to  "keep  it  quiet"  just  what  concessions  you  do 
allow  them.  ]\Iany  stores  rebate  the  car  fares  of  customers 
that  come  from  out  of  town  to  trade  with  them.  This  is 
allowable,  but  if  you  do  it  too  openly  you  antagonize  your 
regular  customers  in  town  and  they  may  demand  an  equiva- 
lent of  car  fare.  If  you  are  in  with  other  merchants  on  the 
car  fare  rebate  scheme  it  will  be  easy  to  explain  that  it  is  an 
agreement  among  the  merchants  for  out-of-town  customers 
only. 

Prices  are  not  the  only  inducements  that  draw  customers 
to  a  store.  Politeness,  courtesy,  quick  service,  in  fact  the 
general  treatment  accorded  a  customer  is  a  big  factor  in 
drawing  a  customer  to  a  store. 

"Wlien  a  customer  enters  a  store  and  is  greeted  with  a 
polite  "  good  morning,"  is  waited  on  as  quickly  as  a  clerk  can 
approach  him,  is  shown  articles  cheerfully,  is  made  to  feel 
that  his  patronage,  however  small,  is  much  appreciated,  that 
the  store  is  fortunate  to  have  him  for  a  customer,  and  that 
his  rights  are  as  carefully  looked  after  as  any  other  customer 
of  the  store,  that  everything  told  him  about  an  article  is  the 
exact  truth,  that  customer  will  tell  every  person  he  meets  that 
your  store  is  the  best  store  in  town.  He  will  say  enthusi- 
astically: "I  love  to  trade  there,  they  are  always  nice  to 
me,  they  call  me  by  name.  I  go  there  altogether  because  I 
get  such  nice  treatment  and  always  feel  at  home  and  welcome 
there.  For  nice  treatment  of  customers  *  they  have  it  all 
over'  any  other  store  in  town." 

That  is  what  you  want  people  to  say  of  your  store.  Let 
some  other  store  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  store 
where  nobody  is  spoken  to  unless  they  speak  first,  where  they 
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are  allowed  to  hang  around  for  five  minutes  before  anyone 
attempts  to  wait  on  them,  where  they  are  never  received 
cordially,  where  the  store  is  indifferent  whether  they  trade 
there  or  not  and  everybody  says  of  it:  "I  just  hate  to  go 
in  the  place,  they  have  the  meanest  set  of  clerks  in  there  I 
ever  saw,  every  time  I  go  there  I  make  up  my  mind  it  will 
be  the  last,  they  don 't  seem  to  care  whether  the  customers  are 
waited  on  or  not." 

It  is  human  nature  for  a  person  to  like  attention,  every- 
body likes  to  be  thought  of  as  somebody,  to  be  made  feel  that 
they  are  of  some  importance ;  so  speak  politely  to  everybody, 
even  the  transient  customer  who  comes  in  for  a  box  of  cigar- 
ettes or  a  nail  file;  start  a  conversation  with  him,  he  will 
remember  your  store  the  next  time  he  comes  to  town.  Go 
out  of  your  way  to  please  cranky  customers,  they  are  usually 
good  buyere  but  require  careful  handling.  Don't  get  into  a 
heated  argument  with  any  customer  and  don't  antagonize 
them.  Listen  to  their  troubles,  sympathize  with  them,  and 
agree  with  them  when  you  can.  Don't  give  them  the  im- 
pression that  their  ideas  are  all  wrong  and  yours  are  all 
right ;  simply  tell  them  that  they  are  right  as  far  as  they  go, 
then  show  them  in  a  nice  way  how  your  knowledge  will  sup- 
plement theirs.  Don 't  tell  them  outright  that  their  judgment 
is  bad,  nearly  all  of  them  think  their  judgment  is  good. 
Respect  their  opinion  even  though  it  may  look  ridiculous  to 
you.  Use  people  right,  get  down  to  their  level  when  you  talk 
to  them.  One  customer's  money  is  as  good  as  another's.  Give 
each  one  a  square  deal.  Be  just  as  polite  with  them  when 
taking  orders  over  the  'phone  as  when  you  are  talking  face 
to  face  in  the  store. 

Accommodate  them  as  far  as  possible  when  they  want  a 
bill  changed,  and  if  you  know  them  real  well,  when  they  want 
a  check  cashed.  JMany  pharmacists  refuse  to  cash  checks,  and 
it  is  a  stand  to  be  commended,  but  every  rule  has  exceptions, 
and  when  you  are  sure  a  customer  is  all  right,  cash  a  check 
for  him.  Let  him  use  your  telephone,  if  he  is  the  right  kind 
of  a  person  he  won't  abuse  the  privilege.     Some  stores  abso- 
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lutely  refuse  this  privilege,  and  it  is  all  right  to  do  it,  in 
fact  it  is  better  to  come  out  strong  and  say  so  than  to  have  a 
long  face  when  you  tell  a  customer  he  can  use  it.  Whatever 
you  decide  to  do,  do  it  willingly,  and  what  you  decide  not  to 
do,  be  firm  enough  not  to  do  it. 

Another  point  that  you  must  not  overlook  is  waiting  on 
customers  in  the  proper  order  in  which  they  come  in  your 
store.  For  want  of  observance  of  this  rule  the  writer  has 
known  of  several  customers  who  transferred  their  patronage 
from  one  store  to  another.  Customers  should  be  watched  as 
they  come  in  and  waited  on  in  their  proper  turn. 

To  sum  up,  system  must  be  observed.  Your  time  and 
that  of  your  clerks,  as  well  as  all  work  in  the  store  must  be 
systematized.  Work  should  be  planned  ahead.  The  stock 
must  be  kept  up  and  everything  in  the  store  must  always 
be  in  order.  The  best  method  of  accounting  adaptable  to 
your  own  business  should  be  installed.  It  should  not  be  too 
elaborate  or  complicated.  Do  not  overlook  the  importance 
of  business  correspondence  and  punctuation.  Use  your  ad- 
vantage of  personal  contact  with  the  customer,  have  him  im- 
pressed with  your  store  service  and  store  spirit  so  that  he 
will  enjoy  his  visits.  Bear  in  mind  that  your  clerks  should 
be  accurately  drilled  in  waiting  on  customers,  for  they  always 
act  as  your  representatives,  and  should  be  thoroughly  posted 
regarding  their  rights  and  duties  and  the  rights  of  your 
customers.  See  that  they  understand  the  store  rules  pertain- 
ing to  the  exchange  and  delivery  of  goods,  discounts  and 
rebates,  prompt  attention  to  customers  in  their  proper  turn, 
and  that  they  are  by  no  means  to  allow  a  customer  to  leave 
the  store  dissatisfied.  Service  to  the  customer  is  the  basic 
principle  upon  which  the  big  department  stores  have  built  up 
their  big  patronage. 
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DIVISION  VI 

BUYING  GOODS 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
Commercial  Law  Pertaining  to  Buying. 

Dealings  with  Salesmen. — There  are  legal  points  to  be 
observed  in  your  every-day  transactions  with  "drummers" 
and  the  better  you  understand  these  legal  points  the  less 
liable  you  are  to  be  drawn  into  criminal  or  civil  suits.  Many 
"drununers"  make  statements  without  authority  or  exceed 
their  authority  and  some  will  promise  almost  anything  to 
land  your  order.  Don't  ever  buy  a  salesman's  samples,  be- 
cause he  has  no  right  to  sell  them  to  you  without  his  firm's 
permission.  The  samples  were  furnished  him  to  exhibit  and 
help  him  to  solicit  orders,  they  are  not  given  him  to  sell. 
When  you  make  certain  agreements  with  a  traveling  sales- 
man, his  firm  must  adopt  those  agreements  as  a  whole.  The 
firm  cannot  reject  what  they  don 't  like  and  accept  the  balance. 
Generally  speaking,  if  a  salesman  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority,  actual  or  apparent,  commits  a  fraud  he 
lays  both  himself  and  his  firm  liable  to  action  for  fraud.  If  he 
acts  outside  his  authority  he,  himself,  is  liable,  but  not  his 
firm.  You  are  entitled  to  avoid  the  sale  in  either  case,  unless 
you  have  accepted  its  benefits,  thereby  affirming  it,  or  have 
otherwise  acted  upon  it  after  the  fraud  is  discovered. 

If  you  sign  articles  of  agreement  with  a  salesman  acting 
in  his  real  or  apparent  authority,  of  course  you  are  bound 
as  well  as  the  salesman's  firm.  The  firm,  then,  is  the  only 
one  that  can  sue  or  be  sued  upon  the  agreement.  If  you 
make  any  fraudulent  statements  to  the  salesman  in  an  agree- 
ment of  this  sort,  damaging  to  the  firm,  the  latter  can  recover 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  thereby  from  you.  Don't  ever 
enter  into  any  secret  deals  with  a  salesman  to  defraud  his 
firm,  for  if  you  do,  and  no  third  party's  rights  have  inter- 
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vened,  the  firm  can  rescind  the  sale  or  may  recover  from  you 
such  damages  resulting  from  the  fraudulent  act,  as  the  court 
may  allow. 

When  you  sign  an  order  given  to  a  traveling  salesman, 
the  order  is  not  confirmed  until  accepted  by  the  firm.  The 
salesman  has  not  the  authority  for  confirming  sales.  Neither 
has  he  a  right  to  receive  payment  for  an  order,  unless  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  territory  wherein  he  travels,  or  unless  he 
has  some  special  authority  from  his  firm.  Some  firms  announce 
their  stand  on  this  question  by  printing  on  their  statements, 
"Remit  direct,  pay  no  money  to  salesmen  without  written 
authority."  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  salesman  to  collect  for  his  firm.  In  ter- 
ritories like  this,  if  you  pay  the  amount  of  your  bill  to  the 
salesman  and  he  fails  to  turn  it  in  to  his  firm,  the  firm  cannot 
recover  the  amount  from  you. 

Many  times  a  salesman  will  tell  you:  "If  you  sign  this 
order  I  wall  not  sell  a  similar  order  of  goods  to  anyone  else 
in  town,  I  will  give  you  the  exclusive  on  it,  if  I  don't,  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  will  be  forfeited."  Then  he  breaks 
his  contract  with  you  by  selling  another  party  in  town  the 
same  order,  thinking  perhaps  that  you  will  never  learn  of  it. 
As  the  salesman  has  acted  within  his  apparent  authority  in 
making  the  contract  with  you,  his  firm  cannot  enforce  pay- 
ment from  you  for  the  amount  of  your  contract. 

A  traveling  salesman  binds  his  firm,  when  he  acts  within 
his  apparent  authority,  even  though  he  exceeds  his  private 
instructions,  unless  you  had  previous  knowledge  of  these 
private  instructions.  Supposing  the  salesman  violates  his 
printed  instructions  and  gives  you  the  exclusive  rights  to  the 
sale  of  a  certain  line  of  goods  in  your  town,  if  you  had  no 
notice  of  the  printed  instructions,  limiting  his  authority,  the 
contract  he  made  with  you  would  be  binding  on  his  firm  on 
the  ground  that  the  salesman  acted  within  the  scope  of  his 
apparent  authority. 

By  apparent  authority  is  meant  such  authority  as  you 
might  reasonably  expect  to  be  within  the  salesman 's  authority. 
12 
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When  a  salesman  acts  within  the  scope  of  his  real  or  apparent 
authority,  then  his  act  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  act 
of  his  firm.  Therefore,  when  you  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  salesman  within  the  scope  of  his  authority,  his  firm  is  bound 
whether  it  results  to  their  benefit  or  their  disadvantage. 

Goods  On  Approval  and  On  Sale. — Llany  times  you  will 
be  asked  to  allow  a  bill  of  goods  to  be  sent  on  approval  or 
on  trial,  the  drummer  probably  reasoning  that  after  he  gets 
the  goods  in  your  store  you  will  accept  them  rather  than 
bother  to  send  them  back.  In  cases  of  this  kind,  if  the  goods 
do  not  meet  with  your  approval,  you  must  notify  the  firm 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  the  time  agreed  upon,  if  any 
specified  time  was  mentioned.  Failure  to  do  this  implies  that 
you  do  approve  of  them,  and  if  you  use  the  goods  beyond  a 
reasonable  time,  tho  law  recognizes  the  sale  as  absolute. 
Another  favorite  scheme  of  traveling  salesmen  is  to  send  you 
a  bill  of  goods  "on  sale,"  you  to  pay  for  what  you  sell  and 
return  the  balance  of  the  order. 

When  you  allow  goods  to  be  sent  "on  sale"  make  the 
salesman  give  you  a  copy  of  the  order  with  his  name  signed 
to  it,  and  bearing  the  words  "on  sale."  Then  his  firm  will 
know  that  the  goods  were  not  purchased  outright.  Goods 
"on  sale"  should  be  returned  within  a  reasonable  time,  or 
whatever  time  you  and  the  salesman  agreed  upon.  If  you 
don't  do  this,  you  forfeit  your  right  to  return  the  goods,  and 
the  sale  becomes  an  absolute  one.  When  goods  are  sent  you 
"on  sale"  you  must  either  return  them  or  notify  the  firm 
that  you  will  not  accept  them.  If  you  keep  them  after  having 
received  a  proposition  from  the  firm  to  return  them,  and  fail 
to  reply  to  the  proposition,  you  accept  it. 

Privilege  of  Examination. — When  you  buy  a  bill  of 
goods  from  a  firm  that  firm  must  give  you  a  chance  to  in- 
spect the  goods  on  delivery  if  you  should  so  desire.  When 
you  accept  goods  you  give  the  firm  evidence  that  the  goods 
complied  with  the  contract,  and  you  are  bound  to  pay  for 
them.  The  fact  that  you  receipted  for  the  goods  doesn't  mean 
that  you  accepted  them.    You  are  allowed  a  reasonable  time 
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after  receipting  for  the  goods  to  examine  cnem  and  reject 
them  if  not  up  to  the  specifications  of  your  order.  If  they 
are  rejected  you  must  notify  the  firm  of  your  decision  within 
a  reasonable  time.  If  you  refuse  a  bill  of  goods  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  inferior  to  sample,  or  for  any  other  cause,  you 
must  be  sure  of  your  ground  and  not  trust  entirely  to  your 
own  judgment.  This  is  especially  so  on  articles  that  fluctuate 
in  price,  for  when  you  refuse  to  accept  them  you  always  run 
the  risk,  if  you  have  made  a  mistake,  of  compelling  the  firm 
to  sell  them  to  some  one  else  at  a  falling  market  price,  and  you 
will  have  to  pay  the  loss  and  expenses. 

Caveat  Emptor. — ^When  you  have  goods  placed  before 
you  which,  after  examining  closely,  you  order  from  a  firm, 
you  cannot  hold  that  firm  responsible  for  manifest  defects 
discovered  afterwards,  unless  those  defects  were  concealed 
by  deceit,  or  an  express  warranty  was  made  regarding  the 
defects  complained  of.  This  comes  under  what  is  known  as 
"Caveat  Emptor,"  which  is  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  **let  the 
buyer  beware. ' ' 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  Ideal  Buyer. 

The  chapter  on  buying  goods  was  delayed  because  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  explained  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ters is  necessary  for  right  buying.  The  location  of  the  store 
— the  outline  of  policy — the  status  of  the  customers  expected 
— the  amount  of  available  capital — the  percentage  of  expense 
and  profit — the  quality  of  goods,  are  all  important  factors 
that  influence  buying.  Poor  buying  is  the  rock  that  has 
wrecked  many  a  business  craft  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
failure  anywhere  the  first  questions  that  arise  in  everybody's 
mind  is,  "Did  he  over-buy?"  "Was  he  overstocked?" 
"Everybody  says  he  was  a  poor  buyer."  "He  was  a  reckless 
buyer,"  etc.  The  average  pharmacist  doesn't  seem  to  use 
the  same  amount  of  good  judgment  in  buying  goods  as  he 
does  in  the  professional  problems  in  his  business.    In  the  first 
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place,  he  hasn't  had  the  training  for  it  and  besides,  he  has 
applied  all  his  energy  to  learning  the  subject  of  professional 
pharmacy,  relegating  to  the  background  the  equally  valuable 
subjects  of  Conunercial  Pharmacy,  of  which  buying  goods  is 
one  of  the  most  important. 

Requisites  Of  A  Buyer. — As  you  will  probably  do  most 
of  the  buying  for  your  store  you  should  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  buyer.  The  ideal  buyer 
should  be  copied  as  closely  as  possible.  The  picture  of  an 
ideal  buyer  is  this:  His  first  requisite  is  a  knowledge  of 
values.  This  has  been  termed  the  business  man's  sixth  sense. 
He  must  know  the  value  of  the  merchandise  he  buys.  Whether 
it  is  over-priced.  "Whether  it  will  be  a  steady  seller  or  have 
a  short  run.  Whether  the  retail  price  to  be  put  on  it  will  be 
too  high  for  a  big  sale.  He  must  know  whether  or  not  the 
goods  are  really  worth  the  price  asked. 

The  next  requisite  of  the  ideal  buyer  is,  that  he  must  be  a 
good  salesman.  He  must  know  the  values  of  the  goods  in  his 
line  and  know  just  which  goods  will  prove  the  best  sellers. 
He  must  study  his  customers'  wants  and  buy  goods  that  will 
supply  these  wants.  He  must  be  sure  of  the  possibilities  of 
his  location  and  his  trade. 

The  next  requisite  is  that  of  familiarity  with  the  markets. 
He  must  buy  where  he  can  get  the  best  goods  at  the  lowest 
prices,  and  as  economically  as  possible.  By  buying  at  his 
nearest  market  he  can  make  more  frequent  trips  and  keep 
more  closely  in  touch  %\dth  actual  conditions.  He  must  be 
well  informed  on  all  his  markets.  The  trade  papers,  jobbers' 
circulars  and  catalogues,  are  good  sources  of  information. 
The  traveling  salesman  is  usually  well  posted  on  the  newest 
and  best  selling  goods. 

The  ideal  buyer  respects  confidences.  AVhen  a  firm  quotes 
him  a  special  confidential  price  on  a  certain  line  of  goods,  he 
doesn't  betray  that  confidence  by  using  that  quotation  to  hold 
over  the  head  of  a  competing  house  to  beat  down  their  price. 
If  he  does  that  the  different  firms  will  never  quote  him  special 
prices  again.    They  don 't  want  their  special  figures  used  as  a 
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foil  with  competitors.  AVIien  a  buyer  has  proven  that  he  is 
honest  and  can  retain  confidences,  then  the  firms  will  give  him 
their  best  assortments  and  best  prices,  knowing  that  he  will 
not  repeat  to  anyone  the  special  concessions  received  at  their 
hands. 

Another  point  the  ideal  buyer  considers  is  that  in  order 
to  get  special  concessions  he  must  concentrate  his  purchases 
among  few  sellers  rather  than  scatter  his  orders  among  many. 
His  idea  is  that  he  should  buy  enough  from  a  concern  to 
earn  his  right  to  special  concessions  and  to  the  best  terms  and 
treatment  that  the  concern  can  give  to  anyone.  He  can 
expect  this  if  he  buys  $8000  worth  of  goods  from  one  house, 
rather  than  $1000  worth  from  eight  different  houses. 

He  must  be  independent.  He  must  not  obligate  himself 
to  any  concern  by  accepting  gifts  from  them,  dining  and 
wining  with  them.  He  must  make  it  plain  that  he  can  be 
solicited  in  only  one  way ;   the  best  goods  at  the  lowest  prices. 

He  must  never  go  to  market  with  no  definite  plan  as  to 
how  much  or  what  he  means  to  buy.  He  should  have  a 
memorandum  of  what  goods  to  buy  and  a  limit  to  the  amount 
he  intends  to  invest.  This  memorandum  is  made  up  from 
his  records  of  what  has  sold  well  with  him  before,  also  the 
demands  received  from  the  customers  for  new  goods,  and  the 
new  articles  mentioned  in  trade  papers,  circulars  and  cata- 
logues. By  his  inventory  and  his  sales'  records  he  knows 
just  what  sold  last  year  at  a  certain  time  and  how  much  in- 
vestment was  necessary.  This  gives  him  a  basis  for  his 
estimate  for  the  total  investment  for  a  corresponding  period 
this  year.  This  method  saves  him  from  over  or  under  buying. 
He  buys  lightly  and  frequently.  This  policy  gives  him  a 
fresher  assortment,  requires  less  capital,  and  permits  him  to 
profit  by  the  mistakes  of  his  competitors  who  have  overloaded 
and  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  profit  by  selling  at  any  price 
to  get  rid  of  the  over-stock. 

The  ideal  buyer  doesn't  buy  the  same  articles  that  his 
competitors  buy.  The  fact  that  they  have  bought  certain 
articles  acts  as  an  incentive  to  him  to  buy  something  entirely 
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different.  He  wants  to  give  his  store  an  individuality.  He 
cannot  do  this  if  he  buys  the  same  articles  as  his  competitor. 
Whenever  possible,  he  will  avoid  buying  his  competitors' 
articles.  He  will  strive  for  exclusive  brands.  He  will  en- 
deavor to  work  out  his  own  trade  problems.  To  conduct  his 
buying  in  his  own  way.  Of  course  he  will  not  ignore  any 
points  that  he  can  learn  by  studying  the  methods  employed 
by  some  successful  buyer.  Any  good  buying  points  he  can 
get  to  strengthen  himself  is  legitimate  and  commendable,  but 
he  must  be  sure  that  they  are  adaptable  to  his  certain  line  of 
trade. 

The  picture  of  the  ideal  buyer  as  presented  above  should 
be  your  guide.  Try  to  reach  as  near  this  goal  as  you  can. 
Your  position  as  buyer  for  your  store  is  not  unlike  that  of 
the  department  buyer  in  a  large  department  store.  Here 
every  buyer  reigns  supreme  in  his  o^vn  department.  The 
management  appropriate  a  certain  working  capital  for  the 
use  of  his  department.  The  amount  of  revenue  that  capital 
is  expected  to  earn  is  told  him.  It  is  then  up  to  him  to  see 
that  the  required  profit,  or  more,  is  forthcoming.  He  is 
told  to  go  ahead  and  run  the  department  just  as  though  it 
were  his  own  business.  He  is  held  responsible  for  its  success 
or  non-success.  He  must  not  only  select  and  buy  the  goods, 
but  must  price  them  at  a  figure  attractive  to  the  customer 
and  profitable  to  the  management. 

He  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  advertising  manager  and 
supply  him  with  data  concerning  the  special  leaders  of  his 
department.  He  must  see  that  he  gets  his  share  of  the 
management's  advertising  space  and  window  display  space. 
He  must  apply  to  the  superintendent  for  sufficient  sales- 
people. He  must  train  them  to  know  the  goods  and  how  to 
sell  them.  Also  how  to  run  the  department  while  he  is  away 
buying  goods.  He  must  receive  calls  from  traveling  men, 
inspect  samples,  etc.  Buyers  in  department  stores  are  picked 
men.  You  can  readily  see  that  their  duties  are  similar  to 
your  own,  only  you  furnish  your  own  capital  and  theirs  is 
furnished  by  their  management. 
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The  buyer's  department  is  charged  with  its  proportionate 
share  of  the  rent,  advertising  and  general  expenses,  so  he 
really  is  conducting  his  department  just  as  though  it  was  his 
own  separate  business.  If  you  know  a  successful  department 
store  buyer  get  in  touch  with  him.  Copy  him  as  closely  as 
you  can. 

He  is  liable  to  make  mistakes.  He  does  make  them.  While 
writing  this  article  on  buying  the  writer  saw  advertised  in 
the  columns  of  a  Boston  paper  a  sale  in  a  big  department 
store,  entitled  ''Buyers'  Mistakes  Sale."  An  explanation  of 
this  sale  accompanied  the  ad.  It  stated  that  buyers  made 
mistakes  because  they  had  to  buy  so  many  novelties  in  mer- 
chandise to  supply  the  demands  of  the  many  different  cus- 
tomers of  the  store.  That  the  very  fact  that  they  made  mis- 
takes proved  their  willingness  to  satisfy  their  patrons'  wants. 
That  any  firm  that  didn't  take  chances  now  and  then  in  their 
buying  were  never  progressive.  That  they  were  willing  to 
sacrifice  their  profit  on  these  goods  listed  in  their  "Buyers' 
Mistakes  Sale,"  etc. 

You  will  make  mistakes  in  your  buying.  Don't  be  dis- 
couraged if  you  do.  You  will  have  to  take  a  chance  now  and 
then  to  be  progressive.  Nothing  is  absolutely  certain  in  this 
world.  What  sells  big  in  other  towns  may  not  sell  in  yours. 
What  sells  big  in  your  competitors'  stores  may  fall  flat  in 
yours.    You  have  no  way  of  telling  without  trying  them. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

How  TO  Avoid  IVIistakes  in  Buying. 

Avoid  Quantity  Discounts  and  Long  Dating. — The  most 
common  mistake  made  is  that  of  gobbling  up  the  bait  of  ten 
per  cent,  discount  in  large  quantities,  or  a  year's  time  to  pay 
for  a  large  invoice  of  goods,  or  free  advertising  in  the  local 
papers  offered  with  a  big  purchase.  These  three  baits  look 
good,  as  they  are  so  nicely  dressed  up  for  presentation  by 
the  optimistic  drummer,  who  has  no  trouble  in  getting  your 
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signature  in  his  order  book.  You  should  stop  to  think  or 
reckon  up,  how  much  of  that  kind  of  goods  you  are  selling 
right  along,  and  estimate  from  that  figure  just  how  long  it 
will  take  you  to  move  the  big  order  you  have  just  signed.  If 
you  did,  your  reason  would  show  you  that  at  the  ordinary 
rate  of  sale,  it  would  take  two  or  tlu-ee  years  to  dispose  of  a 
big  order  of  a  certain  kind  of  goods.  The  salesman  will  tell 
you  that  with  the  advertising,  samples,  counter  slips,  wrap- 
pers, booklets,  window  display  furnished,  half  the  order  will 
be  sold  out  at  once  and  you  will  have  the  use  of  the  money 
for  quite  a  while  before  your  bill  comes  due. 

That  argument  sounds  alright  and  on  the  face  of  it, 
success  seems  certain,  but  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  goods 
won 't  sell.  Your  bill  for  the  whole  amount  will  be  due  before 
you  have  sold  one-fourth  of  the  order.  With  slow  selling  goods 
on  your  shelves  already  paid  for,  ''Of  what  use  is  your  extra 
ten  per  cent,  discount,  or  your  extra  dozen  of  free  goods  ? ' '  The 
money  you  have  invested  in  that  big  order  could  have  been 
used  to  buy  specialties  for  sales;  or  staple  goods  that  turn 
over  quickly,  which  would  enable  you  to  turn  over  that  much 
capital  several  times  a  year;  making  a  profit  on  each  turn 
over  and  having  no  dead  stock  on  your  shelves  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  Another  example  is  the  large  bill  of  goods  which 
you  buy  and  give  accepted  drafts  payable  every  two  months 
for  one  year.  The  window  display,  advertising,  samples,  etc., 
may  get  you  by  on  the  first  draft,  but  the  second,  third,  and 
following  drafts  will  have  to  be  paid  out  of  your  reserve 
capital,  because  the  goods  didn't  turn  over  quickly.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  when  all  the  drafts  are  paid,  you  have  on 
hand  many  dollars'  worth  of  unsalable  or  slow-selling  goods. 

Advertising  Goods  Over  Your  Name. — Still  another  ex- 
ample is  when  a  firm  offers  to  include  your  name  with  a  list 
of  other  local  pharmacists  in  their  big  advertising  campaign 
to  be  conducted  in  your  \ovm ;  to  get  this  concession  you 
must  buy  a  gross  or  half  gross  of  the  goods.  In  this  case  the 
advertising  creates  a  good  demand  for  the  goods,  but  this 
demand  is  divided  up  among  so  many  that  your  share  is  not 
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enough  to  move  a  large  portion  of  your  order.  "When  the 
advertising  contract  expires,  the  goods  move  but  little  and 
you  find  out  that  you  haven't  made  any  profit  on  the  deal, 
and  the  chances  are  that  you  haven't  got  your  money  back. 
You  are  lucky  to  break  even.  Then  all  the  space  on  your 
counters,  in  your  show-cases,  show-windows,  and  the  energy 
and  time  of  your  sales  force  hasn't  earned  you  anything.  It 
would  have  paid  you  better  to  have  bought  your  own  news- 
paper space,  used  it  for  advertising  goods  that  turned  over 
quickly,  even  at  a  small  profit,  then  the  space  occupied  by 
such  goods  and  your  clerks'  time  in  selling  them,  would  have 
possessed  earning  power. 

Beware  op  the  Sole  Agency  Bait. — One  of  the  biggest 
baits  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  pharmacist  is  the  sole 
agency  scheme.  This  scheme  guarantees  you  the  sole  agency 
of  the  article  for  your  town,  special  advertising  in  the  local 
papers  over  your  own  name  exclusively,  house-to-house  dis- 
tribution, store  demonstration,  special  window  displays,  ad- 
vertising novelties,  counter  wrappers,  circulars,  store  signs, 
sending  personal  letters  to  every  person  on  your  mailing  list, 
etc.  To  get  concessions  of  this  kind  you  are  asked  to  buy  a 
big  order  and  the  salesman  tells  you  that  the  advertising  will 
create  such  a  demand  that  all  the  other  pharmacists  in  town 
will  have  to  stock  the  goods,  and  they  will  have  to  buy  them 
of  you,  so  you  will  dispose  of  a  large  portion  of  the  order  at 
wholesale.  With  a  steady  wholesale  trade  and  a  stampede  of 
retail  buyers,  you  will  unload  the  initial  order  in  a  few  weeks, 
and  the  salesman  is  willing  to  bet  that  you  will  duplicate 
your  order  in  two  months'  time. 

Tour  goods  come,  you  display  them,  instruct  your  clerks 
to  push  them,  the  advertising  is  running  in  the  paper,  the 
samples  have  been  distributed,  and  all  you  have  to  do  now, 
you  say  to  yourself,  is  to  take  in  the  money.  The  first  two 
weeks  the  customers  flock  in,  because  the  advertising  copy 
has  been  strong  and  convincing,  the  distribution  of  samples 
and  circulars  thorough,  and  your  store  and  window  displays 
attractive.     You  feel  encouraged  and  already  have  figured 
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out  in  your  mind  the  proportions  of  your  duplicate  order, 
and  perhaps  have  decided  to  send  it  in  right  away. 

But,  ' '  Where  is  that  big  wholesale  trade  you  w  ere  looking 
for?"  You  counted  on  that  to  move  at  least  half  of  your 
order,  so  when  your  bill  came  due  in  sixty  days  you  would 
have  somebody  else's  money  to  pay  it.  ]\Iake  your  mind  up 
at  once  not  to  count  on  that  wholesale  trade,  for  it  won't 
come.  The  advertising  over  your  name  in  the  papers  has 
antagonized  all  the  other  local  dealers;  they  are  sore  on  the 
manufacturer,  and  if  they  have  any  demand  for  the  goods 
they  won't  supply  it.  They  will  plead  ignorance  of  the 
remedy,  or  be  so  unfriendly  toward  it  that  the  customer  will 
lose  his  enthusiasm  for  it,  created  by  the  advertising.  A 
few  dealers  may  buy  a  bottle  or  two  to  accommodate  some 
friend  who  don't  want  to  buy  anything  at  your  store,  but 
you  won't  have  any  sizable  orders  from  your  local  com- 
petitors. 

You  will  have  to  dispose  of  the  three  gross  or  five  gross 
order  at  retail.  This  will  necessitate  repeat  orders  from  all 
who  buy.  The  remedy  may  not  do  all  that  is  promised  of  it ; 
the  firm  may  become  entangled  in  financial  troubles  and  unable 
to  complete  their  advertising  contracts;  the  remedy  may  not 
"take,"  the  people  in  your  vicinity  may  not  be  afflicted  with 
the  diseases  it  is  guaranteed  to  cure.  When  your  wholesale 
trade  doesn't  materialize  and  your  customers  don't  come  back 
for  the  second  bottle,  you  have  a  lot  of  the  goods  left  and  they 
won't  move  much  then,  and  should  the  advertising  contract 
run  it's  full  time  of  one  year,  upon  its  expiration  the  sale 
stops  entirely.  If  there  is  anything  in  a  pharmacy  that  is 
absolutely  dead  it  is  a  patent  medicine  that  "don't  go" — 
that  hasn't  made  a  hit — that  didn't  take.  You  can't  even 
give  it  away.  It  don't  earn  any  money  for  the  space  it 
occupies,  the  capital  invested  in  it  is  dead  capital.  Put  it 
do\^Ti  in  the  cellar,  exchange  it  with  some  dealer  in  some  other 
part  of  the  country,  get  rid  of  it  some  way  and  resolve  not 
to  get  caught  again. 

Advantages  op  the  Sole  Agency  Scheme. — On  the  other 
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hand  the  sole  agency  scheme  if  offered  by  a  reliable  firm  on  a 
rapid-selling  article  or  an  article  of  common  use  is  sure  to  be  a 
winner,  and  bait  of  this  sort  should  be  swallowed.  Whenever 
you  are  approached  to  take  on  a  sole  agency  scheme  ask  your- 
self these  questions :  "  Is  the  amount  of  the  order  too  large  for 
me  ?  "  "  Can  I  turn  it  before  the  bill  comes  due  ?  "  "  Can  I 
dispose  of  it  in  its  selling  season?  "  "Is  the  manufacturer 
reliable?  "  "  Is  the  article  a  quality  article?  "  "  Can  I 
truthfully  recommend  it  and  will  the  manufacturer  stand  back 
of  me?  "  "  If  I  sell  two  dozen  the  first  week  and  one  dozen 
the  following  week  how  long  a  time  will  it  take  to  turn  the 
whole  order?  "  "  Could  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
this  bill  be  invested  in  some  specialty  or  staple  that  would 
yield  a  quicker  turn  over  ?  "  "  Would  this  particular  article 
appeal  to  my  class  of  trade  ?  "  "Is  the  price  right  ?  "  "Is 
the  percentage  of  profit  ample?  " 

If  you  examine  yourself  in  this  matter  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  reach  the  right  decision.  If  you  accept  it,  try  to  make 
the  amount  of  the  first  order  as  small  as  the  firm  will  allow. 
If  the  salesman  says  three  gross  try  and  get  the  sole  agency 
by  the  purchase  of  a  single  gross.  You  can  often  get  such  a 
concession  if  your  credit  is  good,  your  location  just  right, 
and  your  reputation  as  a  hustler  known  to  the  salesman. 
Then  if  the  goods  don't  prove  a  quick  seller,  you  are  not  so 
badly  handicapped.  If  the  sale  is  big,  you  can  easily  duplicate 
your  order.  Another  thing,  don't  sign  the  order  until  all  the 
offers,  special  privileges,  and  conditions  of  the  sole  agency 
scheme  appear  on  the  order  blank.  If  the  salesman  promises 
any  additional  favors,  have  them  in  writing  before  attaching 
your  signature.  If  a  printed  agency  contract  blank  is  used, 
read  every  line  of  it  and  see  that  there  are  no  catch  phrases, 
and  that  the  meaning  of  every  condition  is  clearly  stated. 
For  the  want  of  this  precaution  many  pharmacists — the 
writer  included — have  brought  on  themselves  a  lot  of  trouble 
and  a  loss  of  money. 

By  all  means  get  the  sole  agency  of  a  good  brand  of 
chocolates — a  good  selling  blood  remedy — dyspepsia  remedy — 
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a  brand  or  line  of  cigars — a  special  perfumery  odor — ^but  be 
sure  that  they  are  suitable  to  your  class  of  customers.  This 
sole  agency  scheme  on  the  right  kind  of  articles  gives  you  a 
big  advantage  over  your  competitors.  You  can  advertise  these 
articles  extensively  with  the  assurance  that  you  will  receive 
the  sole  benefit  from  the  advertising.  It  will  bring  new  cus- 
tomers into  your  store  and  with  a  good  sales  force  you  can 
make  these  chance  customers  jjermanent  customers.  You  will 
have  some  object  then  in  pushing  the  sale  of  these  articles 
much  harder  than  if  they  were  articles  carried  by  all  the 
other  dealers  in  your  town. 

Take  care  not  to  buy  too  many  perishable  goods.  Eubber 
goods  spoil  in  a  short  time,  cracking  or  rotting,  so  as  to 
become  unsalable.  Buy  only  what  you  can  turn  in  a  few 
months.  Rubber  goods  are  better  if  bought  in  small  quantities 
and  often.  Six  two-dozen  lots  of  hot  water  bottles  are  better 
than  one  gross  lot,  unless  it  is  for  a  special  sale  at  a  low 
figure  which  will  then  guarantee  a  quick  turn  over. 

Don't  Be  Afraid  to  Say  *'No." — If  there  is  any  word 
of  more  value  to  you  in  buying  than  the  short  word  "No," 
the  writer  has  yet  to  discover  it.  It  is  a  good  word  to  use, 
and  use  decisively  and  often,  when  asked  to  buy  certain  lines 
of  goods.  To  the  lack  of  the  proper  use  of  that  little  word 
many  pharmacists  owe  their  dead  stock  and  dead  capital ;  and 
in  many  cases  their  failure.  If  you  agree  with  nearly  every 
salesman  that  comes  along  and  consent  to  about  everything  he 
tells  you,  you  will  never  succeed.  You  must  be  firm  enough 
to  say  **No"  a  good  many  times.  If  you  say  it  decisively  and 
with  proper  determination,  the  traveling  salesman  won't  push 
his  case,  but  if  you  say  "No"  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate 
yes  or  with  any  hesitation  or  indecision,  the  "drummer"  is 
usually  a  good  enough  salesman  to  press  his  advantage  and 
win  you  over  to  agree  with  him  and  give  your  consent  to  have 
the  goods  shipped  to  you. 

You  don't  want  to  be  kno\vn  as  "an  easy  mark"  by  all  the 
traveling  fraternity ;  to  have  your  name  peddled  all  along  the 
road  as  a  man  that  doesn't  know  enough  to  say  "No."    That 
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is  the  reputation  several  pharmacists  have  and  the  "drum- 
mers" never  hesitate  to  spread  it. 

Some  big  financiers  and  brokers  place  such  value  on  the 
word  "No"  that  when  they  are  in  search  of  a  manager  or 
partner  the  only  requisite  demanded  is  that  the  applicant  can 
say  "No"  at  the  proper  time  and  place.  The  experienced 
applicant  is  side-tracked  in  favor  of  the  inexperienced,  pro- 
vided the  latter  has  learned  how  and  when  to  say  ' '  No. ' ' 

The  big  "fake"  mining  schemes  are  made  possible  by  the 
large  number  of  people  who  do  not  know  how  or  when  to  say 
' '  No. ' '  They  agree  with  and  consent  to  everything  contained 
in  the  mining  scheme  prospectus. 

"When  a  "drummer"  puts  up  a  proposition  to  you,  get 
your  think-tank  going  and  reason  it  out  for  yourself.  AVhen 
you  have  reached  a  decision  not  to  accept  it  say  "No"  and 
stick  to  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  hurting  his  feelings  by  turn- 
ing him  down.  He  will  think  better  of  you  than  if  you  told 
him  to  ship  the  goods,  when  he  knew  you  couldn't  use  them. 

Buying  Clubs. — Competition,  which  formerly  was  con- 
sidered the  life  of  trade,  has  been  supplanted  by  combination. 
In  all  lines  of  manufacturing,  wholesaling  and  retailing,  com- 
binations now  exist  in  the  form  of  syndicates,  associations, 
co-operative  societies,  and  buying  clubs.  Where  formerly  men 
fought  each  other  tooth  and  nail,  they  now  combine  and  work 
together  for  their  mutual  protection.  The  competition  of  mail 
order  houses,  cut-price  drug  stores,  five  and  ten  cent  stores, 
* '  chain  of  drug  stores, ' '  have  forced  the  small  and  independent 
pharmacists  to  seek  some  protection  in  order  to  hold  their 
trade  and  successfully  meet  their  cut-price  competitors. 

Buying  clubs  afford  the  means  to  this  end.  They  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  over  night.  Pharmacists  in  large 
and  small  cities  alike  have  resorted  to  the  buying  club  as  a 
panacea  for  their  business  ills.  Pharmacists  that  would  hardly 
speak  to  each  other  a  few  years  ago,  now  touch  shoulders  at 
association  and  club  meetings. 

Buying  clubs  are  formed  by  grouping  together  as  many 
pharmacists  as  can  be  induced  to  join  in  a  village,  town  or 
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city.  The  larger  the  membership  the  greater  purchasing 
power  it  will  possess.  Each  member  is  required  to  subscribe 
about  $100  to  provide  for  a  buying  capital.  The  larger  buy- 
ing clubs  are  stock  companies,  duly  incorporated,  and  their 
shares  sell  for  $10  each,  limited  to  ten  shares  per  person.  This 
plan  provides  for  a  wide  distribution  of  stock  and  an  extension 
of  the  buj'ing  privileges  to  a  large  number  of  pharmacists. 

One  or  more  members  are  selected  to  look  after  the  buying 
and  distributing  of  the  goods.  The  entire  expense  of  the 
buying  club  ranges  from  three  to  six  per  cent.  They  have  no 
trouble  getting  all  the  goods  they  want  and  the}'-  assure  quick 
and  frequent  deliveries. 

The  advantages  of  the  buying  club  are  many.  It  affords 
the  small  pharmacist  the  opportunity  of  buying  his  goods 
direct  from  the  manufacturers  at  the  same  price  that  the 
wholesaler  pays.  He  owns  his  goods  at  the  same  figure  as  the 
"chain  stores."  He  gets  the  advantage  of  the  low^est  prices 
in  the  smallest  quantities.  He  can  buy  in  small  quantities 
and  often,  thereby  securing  a  good  variety  with  small  invest- 
ment. He  buys  only  what  he  needs.  He  gets  better  acquainted 
with  his  fellow  pharmacists,  which  tends  to  create  a  better 
feeling  among  them  and  prevents  price-cutting. 

As  buying  clubs  eliminate  the  wholesalers,  they  have  in- 
curred their  enmity.  The  wholesalers  claim  that  their  retail 
friends  are  trying  to  invade  the  fields  of  both  the  wholesaler 
and  the  manufacturer  and  look  upon  such  a  course  as  incon- 
sistent. As  buying  clubs  and  other  combinations  of  retailers 
make  their  own  preparations  or  have  them  made  for  them, 
which  they  push  in  place  of  the  manufacturers'  articles,  it  is 
not  clear  to  the  wholesalers  why  the  manufacturers  should 
sell  these  co-operative  associations  upon  jobber's  terms.  Their 
claim  is  that  by  so  doing  the  manufacturer  works  against 
his  own  interest  as  well  as  acts  unjustly  towards  the  jobbers, 
who  are  the  natural  distributors  of  the  manufacturer 's  articles 
and  who  help  to  decrease  his  distributing  expense. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  retailer  to  state  that  he  doesn't  join 
a  buying  club  simply  "to  get  back"  at  the  jobber  or  to  try 
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to  put  him  out  of  business,  or  on  account  of  unfriendliness 
towards  liim.  He  joins  it  for  self-preservation;  to  prevent 
his  own  destruction;  to  adjujst  himself  to  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  his  environment.  He  is  forced  to  take  this  stand 
against  the  jobber  whether  he  cares  to  or  not.  He  can  not 
stop  to  think  too  much  about  the  jobber,  even  though  he  may 
be  his  best  friend.  He  must  look  out  for  himself.  Self- 
preservation  is  one  of  our  first  natui'al  laws,  and  a  good  law 
to  observe  in  business. 

The  N.  A.  R.  D.  strongly  endorsed  co-operative  buying  and 
manufacturing  among  retail  pharmacists  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent.  Co-operative  buying  is  here  to  stay.  The  buy- 
ing clubs  of  the  future  will  assume  big  proportions.  The 
writer  knows  of  a  buying  club  in  a  city  of  100,000  people, 
which  does  a  big  business  on  its  own  preparations.  It  markets 
its  own  goods  under  its  own  trade-mark.  Co-operative  buy- 
ing seems  to  afford  the  best  means  of  self-preservation  to 
the  small  independent  pharmacist  of  to-day. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  "written  in  this  division  on  buy- 
ing, it  is  plainly  evident  that  buying  is  one  of  the  great 
functions  you  will  be  called  upon  to  perform.  That  it  has 
legal  aspects  connected  wdth  it  which  must  be  observed  to 
avoid  litigation.  In  all  dealings  wdth  salesmen  you  must 
know  your  rights  and  his  rights,  and  observe  them.  Guard 
against  extraordinary^  offers,  there  usually  is  a  string  to  them 
somewhere.  Have  all  agreements  written  on  the  order  before 
you  sign  it,  then  insist  on  a  copy  of  the  order,  and  keep  the 
copy.  Read  over  again  the  requisites  of  the  ideal  buyer.  Try 
to  approach  that  ideal.  Know  values — study  salesmanship 
— be  familiar  -with  your  markets — respect  confidences — con- 
centrate your  buying  to  a  few  concerns — be  independent,  do 
not  obligate  yourself  to  any  one  concern. 

Quantity  discounts  and  long  dating  are  good  things  to 
avoid.  Advertising  goods  over  your  own  name  should  be 
approached  with  care.  The  sole  agency  bait  has  good  and 
bad  points.  Be  sure  you  can  distinguish  between  them  before 
committing  yourself. 
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Kemember  the  value  of  knowing  when  to  say  "No."  In 
buying,  that  word  should  be  frequently  used.  Conditions  of 
your  town  and  location  should  determine  the  advisability  of 
your  joining  a  buying  club.  Buying  is  one  of  the  best  tests 
of  your  judgment.  The  better  you  understand  it  the  better 
your  judgment  will  be. 


DIVISION  VII 

SALESMANSHIP 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Knowing  Yourself. 

Salesmanship  has  now  been  elevated  to  the  position  of  an 
exact  science.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Sheldon,  of  Chicago,  has 
formulated  a  Course  of  the  Science  of  Successful  Salesman- 
ship. In  this  course  he  has  classified  and  correlated  the 
laws  of  success  in  salesmanship.  Mr.  Sheldon's  definition  of 
salesmanship  is  this — "Salesmanship  is  that  power  which  the 
salesman  possesses  to  persuade  others  to  purchase  at  a  profit 
that  which  he  has  to  sell."  ^  "We  see,  then,  that  salesmanship 
is  a  power  to  persuade  others  to  buy  at  a  profit  our  goods. 
To  be  a  salesman,  then,  you  must  possess  that  power  of  per- 
suasion. You  must  not  only  sell  goods  but  must  sell  them 
at  a  profit. 

The  value  of  salesmanship  is  recognized  by  all  the  big 
department  stores.  They  have  their  schools  of  salesmanship 
under  the  supervision  of  experts.  Welfare  work  is  conducted 
on  a  large  scale  which  results  not  only  in  more  profit  to  them, 
but  also  increases  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  their 
employees,  which  is  conducive  to  better  work  and  stronger 
loyalty. 

To  be  a  good  salesman  you  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  yourself,  your  goods,  and  your  customer. 

*  Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship,  by  Arthur  F.  Sheldon- 
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You  should  know  how  to  conduct  yourself  at  all  times 
and  in  all  kinds  of  conditions  that  you  may  be  placed  when 
making  sales.  You  must  be  able  to  make  your  statements 
accurately,  to  speak  in  positive  terms,  to  have  perfect  self- 
control,  to  have  self-confidence,  to  think  clearly  and  quickly, 
to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  in  general  to 
conduct  yourself  with  due  regard  for  good  manners.  You 
must  act  with  the  customer  just  as  you  would  act  with  a 
guest  at  your  owti  home.  The  customer  is  a  guest  of  the 
store,  you  must  afford  him  a  guest's  treatment.  You  wouldn't 
lean  up  against  the  wall  in  your  home  when  entertaining  a 
guest,  you  would  stand  up  straight  in  front  of  him,  and  be 
all  attention  to  his  wants.  Act  the  same  way  in  your  store. 
Stand  up  straight  on  both  feet,  don't  lounge  against  a  show- 
case; just  give  that  customer  all  the  attention  you  can;  that 
will  make  him  feel  good  and  put  him  in  the  proper  buying 
mood. 

If  you  can  work  your  way  into  the  good  graces  of  the 
buying  public  in  the  section  of  the  town  served  by  your 
store,  you  have  solved  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  com- 
mercial life.  You  can  do  this  by  earning  the  reputation  of 
giving  the  proper  attention  to  customers'  wants,  by  knowing 
how  to  approach  them,  how  to  treat  them,  how  to  make  their 
visit  pleasant,  and  by  being  a  good  salesman  yourself  and 
having  your  clerks  an  efficient  corps  of  salesmen.  Whatever 
you  do,  be  natural,  be  yourself,  don't  try  to  imitate  some- 
body else's  manner  of  walking  or  talking;  if  you  cannot 
cultivate  the  ever-welcome  smile,  you  can  at  least  be  pleasant 
and  agreeable.  You  will  impress  people  by  your  own  in- 
dividuality, which  will  be  stronger  if  natural,  weaker  if 
forced.  A  forced  smile  appears  like  a  sickly  grin ;  if  it  isn  't 
natural  for  j^ou  to  smile,  look  pleasant,  that  will  suffice. 

Self-Control. — It  may  seem  hard  to  you,  if  you  have  a 
quick  temper,  to  be  obliged  to  curb  it,  when  a  customer  says 
something  which  you  feel  like  resenting.  It  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity here  to  show  your  self-control.  Not  even  by  word 
or  look  should  you  notice  a  customer's  attack  on  your  feel- 
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ings.  Here  you  have  an  advantage  over  your  customer.  He 
is  cranky,  fault-finding,  treats  you  like  an  inferior,  he  has 
"  shown  himself  up,"  his  weakness  of  character  comes  to  the 
surface.  The  way  for  you  to  handle  a  man  like  that  is  to 
open  your  politeness  valve  and  let  all  the  reserve  politeness 
in  you  steam  out;  you  will  win  a  victory  over  him  in  a  short 
time.  By  redoubling  your  efforts  to  please  him  you  will  make 
him  feel  ashamed  and  he  will  turn  the  better  side  of  his 
nature  to  you  and  try  to  make  amends,  to  square  himself  with 
you.  You  will  get  his  money,  you  will  retain  his  patronage. 
If  he  had  made  you  mad  and  you  had  spoken  to  him  in  a 
nasty,  sarcastic  tone,  he  would  have  gone  out  and  probably 
have  advertised  you  adversely  all  over  the  community.  Of 
course  he  would  blame  you,  he  wouldn't  blame  himself.  If 
you  haven't  self-control,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  cultivate. 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  retail 
store  in  the  world  in  his  line,  said :  "I  always  count  ten  when 
a  customer  or  a  business  man  says  anything  that  makes  me 
mad,  then  I  have  a  pleasant  answer  to  make  instead  of  a 
savage  one.  If  I  spoke  right  out  the  thoughts  that  came 
to  me  at  first,  I  would  put  myself  on  a  level  with  him,  but 
by  the  time  I  have  counted  up  to  ten  I  have  perfect  control 
of  myself. ' '  If  this  rule  is  good  enough  for  one  of  the  leading 
business  men  in  the  country  it  is  good  enough  for  any  phar- 
macist. 

Cheerfulness. — Cheerfulness  is  contagious,  it  spreads 
rapidly,  inoculates  those  wdth  whom  you  come  in  contact, 
and  is  a  ^^^nning  card  for  the  salesman.  You  can  win  your 
customer's  confidence  by  your  cheerful  attitude  quicker  than 
by  your  selling  talk.  Everybody  likes  the  person  with  a 
cheerful  make-up,  it  gives  him  a  distinct  individuality,  for 
everyone  cannot  possess  this  much-prized  quality.  A  phar- 
macist's customers  seem  harder  to  handle  than  those  of  other 
retail  businesses.  So  many  of  a  pharmacist's  customers  are 
sickly,  dyspeptic,  nervous,  irritable,  suffering  Mnth  some  kind 
of  pain  about  all  the  time.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  converse  with 
some  of  them  and  keep  a  cheerful  look  on  your  face,  especially 
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some  days  that  you  have  a  bilious  attack,  or  a  nervous  head- 
ache yourself.  But  you  must  gather  all  your  reserve  energy 
and  make  a  good  impression,  for  those  kind  of  people  just 
mentioned  are  the  kind  that  buy  medicines,  and  you  have 
medicines  to  sell. 

A  barefooted,  poorly  dressed  little  boy  or  girl  should  be 
greeted  just  as  cheerfully,  they  appreciate  it  and  there  are 
from  jSve  to  twelve  people  in  the  family,  so  if  you  hold  all  the 
family  trade,  even  though  the  individual  purchases  are  small, 
the  yearly  total  is  large.  Those  poorly-clad  children  grow 
up  to  be  well-dressed  young  men  and  women,  and  in  com- 
fortable circumstances. 

The  writer  recalls  a  family,  which  had  thi-ee  little  girls, 
about  four,  six,  and  eight  years  of  age.  They  were  always 
poorly  dressed,  barefooted,  looked  as  though  they  spent  most 
of  their  time  playing  in  a  coal  yard  near  their  house.  Every 
time  they  came  in  the  store  they  were  given  every  attention, 
and  sometimes  more  than  other  customers  received.  They 
grew  up  rapidly,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  they  were  good 
customers,  buying  toilet  goods,  headache  remedies,  general 
articles  for  the  house,  and  although  they  had  moved  to  another 
section  of  the  city,  they  still  patronized  the  writer's  store, 
and  often  spoke  of  how  often  they  came  in  there  when  small 
children.  They  remembered  all  the  clerks  and  could  recall 
many  of  the  incidents  of  their  early  visits  to  the  store. 

Treatment  of  Children. — Always  try  to  please  the 
children.  They  have  fathers  and  mothers  whose  trade  you 
will  get  if  you  are  kind  to  their  little  ones.  If  you  have 
children  of  your  own  you  can  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  rule,  for  you  know  that  your  little  boy  or  girl  can  tell 
you  all  about  the  store  where  they  buy  an  article  and  never 
hesitate  to  say:  "Oh!  they  are  awful  nice  to  me  in  there," 
or  "They  are  just  as  mean  as  they  can  be  in  that  store,"  as 
the  case  may  be.  To  this  day  you  probably  can  remember 
some  store  where  you  traded  when  a  little  boy,  or  where  you 
mailed  a  letter  to  Santa  Glaus,  or  saw  him  walking  around 
the  aisles. 
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Keep  in  right  with  the  children  always,  even  though  they 
test  your  patience  to  the  very  limit;  the  years  go  by  swiftly, 
and  they  don't  stay  children  very  long.  A  pharmacist  who 
has  children  of  his  own  finds  it  a  simple  matter  to  get  along 
with  his  little  customers,  but  a  pharmacist  who  is  single 
loses  patience  with  them  and  isn't  far-sighted  enough  to  look 
into  the  near  future  to  appreciate  their  value  to  him.  Be 
just  as  considerate  of  children's  feelings  when  they  are  in 
your  store  as  you  would  be  if  they  were  playing  with  your 
own  children  in  the  nursery  or  attic  of  your  own  home.  They 
are  your  little  guests  at  your  store;  treat  them  as  you  would 
if  they  were  the  guests  of  your  own  children.  When  the 
father  or  mother  bring  their  children  to  your  store,  stroke 
this  child's  curls,  pat  this  one  on  the  shoulder,  ask  their 
ages,  show  an  interest  in  them;  you  will  make  the  biggest 
kind  of  an  impression  with  their  fond  father  or  mother  if  you 
do  that. 

One  certain  successful  dry  goods  merchant  made  a  specialty 
of  kind  treatment  of  children.  Almost  any  time  of  the  day 
he  could  be  seen  walking  about  among  the  children,  patting 
this  one  on  the  head,  asking  this  one  questions,  gi^'ing  this 
one  a  picture  card  to  take  home,  asking  this  one  for  a  curl; 
he  held  the  trade  of  their  fond  mama's  and  gained  a  wide 
reputation  on  account  of  his  real  or  pretended  fondness  for 
children. 

Character,  Sympathy  and  Politeness. — To  be  a  good 
salesman  you  must  develop  your  character.  You  will  find 
it  to  be  a  valuable  asset.  You  can  acquire  it  by  training 
and  the  discipline  of  your  faculties.  Some  one  is  responsible 
for  saying  that  "It  is  three-tenths  inherited  and  seven-tenths 
surroundings."  Organization,  education  and  environment 
contributes  to  the  formation  of  character.  If  you  are  a 
man  of  good  character  you  will  receive  and  give  many  good 
impressions,  thereby  winning  the  respect  of  your  customers, 
as  well  as  exert  a  wide  influence. 

Supposing  a  lady  came  into  your  store,  picked  up  a 
rubber-lined  sponge  bag  from  a  display  on  the  show-case  and 
said:   "How  much  is  this?"    You  looked  at  the  displaj^  and 
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saw  the  price  ticket  in  the  proper  position  and  said:  "The 
price  ticket  is  right  on  it,  can't  you  see  it?"  The  lady  might 
turn  around  and  say:  "Oh,  I  see  it  now,  but  I  didn't  when 
I  came  in."  However,  you  haven't  made  a  good  impression, 
and  the  chances  are  the  lady  would  walk  out  without  buying. 

"While  it  is  aggravating  to  have  anyone  ask  the  price  of 
articles  displayed,  which  not  only  have  a  show-card  with 
the  price,  but  also  several  small  price  tickets,  yet  they  will  do 
it.  It  seems  to  be  just  as  much  a  habit  as  when  they  say: 
"It's  a  nice  day,"  when  it  is  either  raining  or  snowing.  A 
polite  reply  should  be  given,  it  doesn't  cost  any  more  than  a 
sharp  reply.  That  very  lady  might  have  just  passed  tlu-ough 
a  deep  sorrow,  the  loss  of  one  of  her  family,  or  relatives,  or 
she  might  have  been  on  her  way  to  the  hospital  to  see  a  sick 
person;  if  such  was  the  case  the  chances  are  that  she  never 
would  enter  your  store  again. 

It  is  natural  for  a  lady  to  look  for  kind  treatment  and 
sjonpathy.  They  have  lots  of  home  troubles  and  seem  to  like 
to  speak  of  them,  especially  to  physicians  and  pharmacists. 
So  when  any  of  them  tell  you  their  troubles,  which  is  a 
common  occurrence  in  every  pharmacy,  listen  to  them  with 
interest,  and  at  least  show  some  sympathy.  It  pays,  for  that 
lady  vdW  go  home  feeling  better  and  you  have  gained  her 
good  will.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  big  difference  it  makes  in 
a  woman  after  she  has  had  a  little  talk  with  a  man  who  is 
pleasant,  smiling,  optimistic,  encouraging;  that  man  has 
found  a  place  in  her  good  graces  for  all  time,  and  is  sure  of 
holding  her  trade.  She  goes  home  and  faces  her  troubles 
with  renewed  vigor.  In  this  connection  the  writer  is  reminded 
of  a  few  lines  taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  which  read  like  this : 

The  thing  that  goes  the  farthest  towards  making  life  worth  while. 
That  costs  the  least  and  does  the  most,  is  just  a  pleasant  smile. 
There  is  no  room  for  sadness  when  we  see  a  cheery  smile; 
It  always  has  the  same  good  look — it's  never  out  of  Style, 
It  nerves  us  on  to  try  again  when  failure  makes  us  blue; 
The  dimples  of  encouragement  are  good  for  me  and  you. 
It  pays  a  higher  interest,  for  it  is  merely  lent — 
It's  worth  a  million  dollars,  and  doesn't  co.st  a  cent. 
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When  a  customer,  looking  over  goods  on  your  show-case, 
asks  the  price,  it  isn't  enough  to  just  answer  politely,  but  go 
right  over  there  and  ask  him:  "Can  I  assist  you? — can  I 
help  you  select? — this  is  something  new,  just  came  in — ^the 
factories  are  working  overtime  to  keep  up  with  orders — two 
tons  a  day  is  the  daily  output  and  it  doesn't  begin  to  supply 
the  demand — there  is  a  perfect  craze  for  this  article,  etc. 
Always  be  prompt  in  both  manner  and  speech ;  never  mind  if 
your  approach  is  greeted  with  indifference  or  silence.  You 
can  soon  assure  your  customer  that  you  can  be  of  some 
assistance. 

Address  a  stranger  as  ]\Iadam,  I\Iiss  or  Sir.  Learn  to  call 
a  customer  by  name  if  you  can.  It  is  a  big  advantage  to  say : 
**Good  morning,  Mrs.  Bailey,"  "Mr.  White, "  etc.  You  se^ 
cure  their  confidence  and  best  attention.  "Can  I  wait  on 
you,  lady?"  or  "Do  you  want  to  be  waited  on.  Mister?'* 
will  meet  with  contempt  and  indifference. 

Tact  in  Salesmanship. — Tact  is  a  trait  of  character 
which  can  be  cultivated  by  participating  in  social  affairs  and 
business  experience.  You  must  exercise  tact  when  selling 
goods.  The  popular  understanding  of  tact  is  "To  say  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  time."  If  you  can  cultivate  it  you 
are  sure  of  having  a  large  acquaintance  and  a  loyal  following 
among  your  customers.  Sometimes  a  customer's  good  will  is 
secured  by  a  simple  nod,  a  bow,  a  word  or  two,  a  request  to 
be  seated,  any  slight  expression  of  interest.  No  matter  how 
small  the  purchase,  appreciate  it,  don't  show  any  intimation 
that  the  purchase  is  insignificant.  Suggest  something  else, 
or  say  "Will  there  be  something  else?"  "Here  is  something 
new,"  etc.  Don't  say  "Is  that  all?"  with  an  accent  on  the 
"that." 

Every  pharmacist  has  had  trying  experiences  with  cus- 
tomers. A  customer  may  be  cranky — fault-finding — work 
against  his  OAvn  interests — ^be  obstinate — peevish — fussy — yet 
you  must  not  resent  his  attitude,  unless  he  is  insulting,  when 
you  will  be  obliged  to  speak  plainly.  The  customer  is  often 
at  fault.     An  investigation  conducted  some  time  ago  by  a 
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large  department  store  proved  that  the  highest  percentage  of 
fault  in  selling  transactions  is  with  the  customer.  Yet  he 
is  a  privileged  character  and  cannot  be  blamed  by  you.  You 
will  have  to  search  for  the  fault  among  your  sales  force  and 
remedy  it  there,  for  it  wouldn't  be  good*  policy  to  tell  the 
customer  he  was  the  .one  at  fault. 

A  pharmacist  often  says :  ' '  ]My !  it  is  hard  to  be  polite 
to  people  you  don't  like."  "I  find  it  hard  to  be  even  civil 
to  some  that  come  into  my  store."  You  must  smother  your 
dislike  of  a  customer,  however,  as  his  monej^  is  good  money, 
he  has  chosen  to  trade  with  you,  and  he  must  like  your  store 
service,  prices,  treatment,  or  he  would  go  somewhere  else. 
Keep  him  coming,  make  an  extra  resolution  to  treat  him  even 
more  kindly  than  you  have  in  the  past.  Don't  lose  him 
because  you  don't  just  happen  to  take  a  fancy  to  him.  Tact 
embraces  not  only  talking  right,  but  observing  right.  When 
you  have  told  your  customer  your  little  story  about  the 
goods,  watch  him  closely  to  see  the  effect  of  your  argument. 
If  you  see  an  advantage,  follow  it  up,  if  not,  discontinue  it. 
Get  your  customer's  opinion;  appeal  to  his  sense  of  judg- 
ment or  economy.  Let  him  talk  and  you  listen.  Sometimes 
a  customer  would  rather  do  the  talking  than  have  you  do  it. 
A  great  number  want  their  say  first.  You  can  gain  some 
information  from  him.  Don't  let  him  draw  you  out  to  say 
anything  detrimental  to  your  competitor  across  the  street. 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  tact  to  know  how  to  handle  a 
customer  who  says:  "The  pharmacist  do^^^l  the  street  sells 
this  article  for  ten  cents  less  than  you  ask."  If  you  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  get  a  certain  price  you  cannot  break 
your  promise,  and  you  don't  like  to  lose  the  sale.  No  rule 
can  be  given  to  cover  such  cases,  as  they  depend  so  much  on 
local  conditions,  but  you  should  be  able  to  explain  it  in  some 
way,  and  ask  the  customer  to  pay  your  price  and  yon  will 
investigate,  and  if  the  price  has  been  changed  by  other  phar- 
macists you  will  rebate  him  ten  cents  when  he  comes  in  again. 
This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  call  up  the  other  pharmacist 
and  find  out.     It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  customers  to 
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quote  competitors'  prices  merely  to  get  a  little  discount  for 
themselves  and,  if  you  cut  your  prices  to  whatever  your  cus- 
tomers quote,  you  will  soon  give  them  the  impression  that 
you  sell  goods  for  any  price  a  customer  will  offer. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Knowing  Your  Goods. 

To  sell  any  commodity  the  first  step  necessary  is  to 
analyze  it  for  selling  points.  What  are  the  selling  points 
of  a  commodity?  Its  general  selling  points  group  themselves 
something  like  this :  Its  history — its  process  of  manufacture — ■ 
its  construction — its  use — its  durability — its  appearance — its 
quality — its  difference  from  other  commodities  of  its  class — 
its  price.  Some  commodities  have  selling  points  that  appeal 
to  one  or  all  of  the  five  senses.  An  article  may  smell  good, 
another  taste  good,  another  sound  good,  another  feel  good, 
another  look  good.  There  are  other  selling  points  that  appeal 
to  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  points  that  may  appeal 
to  their  pride,  social  ambitions,  luxury,  vanity.  You  cannot 
consider  yourself  a  salesman  unless  you  know  all  these  essen- 
tials and  understand  the  best  method  of  analyzing  a  com- 
modity for  its  selling  points.  You  can  obtain  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  about  j'our  goods  from  the  concern  who  sold 
them.  If  the  traveling  salesman  cannot  tell  you  all  about 
the  goods,  write  to  the  house  direct.  You  ought  to  have  the 
complete  story  of  the  goods,  so  you  could  tell  it  to  the  cus- 
tomer without  hesitation. 

The  correct  order  in  telling  your  story  and  the  amount  to 
tell  should  be  discreetly  observed.  If  you  make  the  sale  by 
merely  outlining  the  principle  selling  points  of  the  article, 
stop  there,  don't  add  anything  else.  If  you  don't  make  the 
sale  by  a  statement  of  the  leading  facts,  then  use  your  rosor\'^e 
^acts,  the  history  of  the  article,  its  big  sale,  its  universal 
satisfaction,  the  care  in  making  its  constituent  parts,  etc. 
Don't  tell  all  you  loiow  about  the  article  at  once;  give  the 
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customer  a  chance  to  talk ;  if  you  persist  in  going  into  excess 
of  detail,  he  may  get  tired  and  have  his  attention  distracted. 

Don't  mention  the  price  of  the  article  until  the  last  thing, 
unless  in  case  of  a  special  sale  of  an  article  where  the  price 
is  its  strongest  selling  point.  It  is  an  important  principle 
of  salesmanship  to  sell  quality  goods,  the  higher  priced  goods, 
which  are  in  the  end  the  most  economical.  If  you  mention 
the  price  to  a  customer  first  he  may  say  at  once:  "Oh!  I 
can't  afford  that,  the  price  is  too  high,"  but  if  you  don't 
say  anything  about  the  price  until  you  have  acquainted  him 
with  all  the  superior  qualities  of  the  article,  then  the  price 
don't  seem  to  him  so  big  an  obstacle,  for  he  reasons  that  an 
article  with  all  those  qualities  could  not  be  sold  at  a  cheap 
price. 

Enthusiasm. — You  must  have  lots  of  enthusiasm  when 
selling  goods.  Enthuse  over  the  article  all  you  can.  The 
writer  knows  a  traveling  salesman  who  sells  Olive  Oil.  He 
can  talk  Olive  Oil  from  A  to  Z.  He  can  describe  the  people 
that  make  it,  how  it  is  made,  how  it  is  put  up  for  export 
to  this  country;  he  uses  it  every  day  himself,  he  is  enthusi- 
astic over  that  Olive  Oil.  He  puts  it  on  his  baked  beans  for 
supper,  he  takes  a  tablespoonful  of  it  three  times  a  day.  He 
carries  a  bottle  with  him  on  the  road  and  has  a  bottle  at  his 
plate  when  taking  his  meals  at  home.  When  telling  about  the 
good  points  of  his  oil,  he  smacks  his  lips,  he  makes 
you  almost  feel  that  you  would  enjoy  using  that  oil.  His 
enthusiasm  carries  you  along  with  him.  Cultivate  enthusiasm 
by  all  means,  it  is  convincing. 

Uses  of  Article. — You  must  know  the  different  uses  of 
an  article.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  lady  calls  for  something 
in  an  antiseptic  solution.  You  show  some,  she  looks  it  over, 
then  says:  "I  want  it  for  ivy  poison,  is  this  good  for  that 
purpose?"  If  you  know  the  article  well  and  its  difiPerent 
uses  you  can  say:  "Yes,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  that,  one  of 
our  customers  used  it  last  summer  and  said  afterwards  if 
anybody  ever  asked  us  for  something  good  for  ivy  poison  to 
recommend  this  antiseptic  solution."  That  will  surely  make 
the  sale. 
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Parts  of  Article. — The  different  parts  of  the  article 
should  be  well  known.  You  can  sell  talcum  powder  better 
by  telling  your  customer  that  it  is  made  from  the  best  im- 
ported Italian  talc;  ground  to  an  extra  degree  of  fineness  to 
get  rid  of  the  gritty  particles,  and  perfumed  with  a  peculiar 
Oriental  odor,  popular  in  Oriental  countries,  something  en- 
tirely unlike  anything  in  this  country;  something  that  seems 
to  just  suit  the  trade,  everybody  that  smells  of  it  buys  a 
box  of  the  powder,  etc.  Contrast  that  style  of  talk  with  the 
more  common,  which  is  merely  confined  to  simply  naming  the 
different  kinds  of  talcum  powder  carried  and  the  price  of 
each.     The  former  would  win  every  time. 

When  a  piano  salesman  comes  to  your  house  to  sell  you 
a  piano,  he  knows  every  part  of  that  piano;  he  will  tell  you 
of  the  fine  sounding  board,  the  new  scale  action,  the  ease  with 
which  the  hammers  work,  the  quality  of  the  strings,  the  metal 
castings  used,  the  uses  of  the  damper  pedal,  the  proper 
voicing  of  the  piano;  whether  it  is  low  or  high  pitch,  the 
flangers,  check,  dampers,  pins,  felts,  jacks,  etc.  He  must  have 
this  knowledge,  in  order  to  impress  you  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.  So  you,  too,  must  be  well  posted  on  the 
selling  points  of  your  articles,  whether  it  be  a  sponge,  a  toilet 
set,  a  hair-brush,  cigar,  box  of  chocolates,  hot-water  bottle, 
truss,  perfume,  greaseless  cold  cream,  fountain  syringe,  nail 
clipper,  box  of  soap;  almost  every  article  you  handle  can  be 
analyzed  for  selling  points  and  a  nice  strong  story  prepared 
to  tell  your  customers. 

Many  of  them  like  to  hear  the  history  of  an  article.  If 
you  know  an  article's  history,  what  an  interesting  and  en- 
thusiastic story  you  can  relate.  Take  an  Oriental  perfume 
like  Sandalwood,  you  could  tell  of  its  various  uses  and  con- 
nections in  Japan,  India,  and  Oriental  countries,  how  the 
natives  gather  it,  how  the  little  bimdles  of  sandalwood  can 
be  put  into  a  bureau  or  dressing  table,  giving  a  characteristic 
Oriental  odor  to  the  clothes  and  toilet  goods  kept  there,  and 
at  the  same  time  acting  as  a  moth  preventative,  what  an 
important  article  it  is  in  Oriental  countries,  etc. 


Analysis  of  the  Selling  Points  on  a 
Loaf  of  Bread 

A  loaf  of  bread  is  a  very  common  article.  It  is  so  common  that  you  have 
perhaps  never  stopped  to  think  that  there  were  any  particular  selling  points  on 
it.  It  is  still  less  likely  that  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the  selling  points  of 
any  particxilar  loaf  of  bread  as  opposed  to  any  other  loaf. 

Following  is  an  analysis  for  the  sale  of  Ward's  Tip-Top  Bread,  made  by 
the  Ward-Mackey  Co.  This  analysis  was  sent  in  by  W.  C.  Evans,  who  is  .con- 
nected with  the  Ward-Mackey  Co.,  ill  their  Pittsburg  branch.  It  is  printed 
here  because  it  is  educational. 

OBJECT— SALE  OF  A  LOAF  OF  WARD'S  "TIP  TOP"  BREAD 


I,    Nature 


3.   Ingredients. 


3.    Hmi>,V)hen  and  where  made 


4,    Valite.. 


I.  J?or  his  <nm  use 


(Wheat  bread  intended' for  table  use  for  high  class 
I      family  trade. 

Best  grade  of  Spring  Patent  Flour. 

Best  grade  of  granulated  sugar. 

Best  grade  compressed  yeast. 

Fresh  milk. 

Minor  ingredients  carefully  selected  for  quality. 

Mixed  by  patent  process  controlled  exclusively  and 
which  assures  the  maximum  percentage  of  food 
properties  are  retained  in  the  flour. 

Baked  fresh  every  morning  within  a  few  hours  of 
delivery. 

Made  by  the  highest  paid  bakers  .who  are  selected  as 
the  most  skilful  in  the  trade,  under  the  supervision 
of  a  superintendent  who  is  admitted  by  the  trade 
to  be  one  of  the  best  practical  bakers  in  the  business.. 

Made  at  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  modern  bakery 

.     buildings  in  the  world. 

The  large  volume  of  production  insures  a  minimum 
cost  and  every  loaf  is  as  large  as  can  be  made  for 
the  price. 

It  is  the  best  loaf  of  bread  on  the  market  at  any  price 
and  the  price  is  the  same  as .  competitors, 

i  It  is  a  necessity  in  every  home. 

!  It  contains  more  food  properties  than  any  other  food. 

EX.'VMPLE    OF  SELLING   POINT  STORY   ON   A  COMMON  ARTICLE— A 

CONTAINS   MATERIAL  FOR 

1  BUSINESS    PHILOSOPHER,  SHELDON 


2.     For  him  to  re-sell  for  profit. 


3.     Compared  with  other  brands 


4.     Suggestion . 


'It  is  the  best  advertised  bread  on  the  market. 
The  demand  for  it  is  greater  than  for  any  other. 
Its  delivery  fresh    every  morning  at  your  door  caa 

be  depended  upon. 
There  is  a  clear  profit  of  15  per  cent  on  it  with  no 

risk  of  loss. 

'  Baked  in  the  largest,  cleanest  and  most  modem  bakery 

in  the  city. 
It  is  the  only  bread  produced  in  the  city  that  is  machine 

moulded,  assuring  absolute  uniformity  in  the  size 

of  the  loaves. 
It  is  the  only  one  put  up  in  packages  at  the  oven, 

assuring  minimum  amoimt  of  handling. 
It  costs  no  more  than  the  competitor's. 

Its  name  "Tip-Top"  suggests  its  grade  as  to  quality. 

Its  value  and  importance  as  a  food  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that  the  word  bread  is  repeatedly  used 
in  the  scriptures  and  elsewhere  as  a  synonym  for 
food. 


The  following  are  two  reasons  which  a  prospective  customer  might  give  for  not  buying 
"Ward's  Tip-Top  Bread." 

First — It  is  not  as  good  as  home  made  bread. 

Second — There  is  not  enough  profit  in  it. 

My  answer  to  the  first  would  be  that  the  process  used  in  mixing  this  bread  assures  a 
far  greater  amount  of  food  properties  in  the  bread  than  can  possibly  be  retained  in  home 
made  bread.  •  The  speed  at  which  the  mixer  works  and  its  peculiar  motion  brings  every 
particle  of  each  ingredient  into  contact  vnth  the  others  and  the  process  is  completed  in  a. 
very  much  shorter  time,  leaving  the  batter  exposed  to  the  working  of  the  yeast  for  a  mini- 
mum time.  As  it  is  a  fact  that  yeast  feeds  on  the  food  properties  of  the  flour,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that  a  great  advantage  is  effectual  by  the  shortening  of  the  time. 

Every  mix  is  made  exactly  to  a  formula  and  the  several  rooms  and  the  ovens  are  heated 
exactly  to  the  degree  required,  thus  assuring  uniformity  of  quality  which  is  very  rarely  pos- 
sible in  home  made  bread. 

My  answer  to  the  second  objection  would  be  that  bread  is  bandied  with  a  less  amount 
of  trouble  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  grocer  than  almost  any  other  article  he  handles. 

It  is  delivered  fresh  at  his  door  every  morning  and  any  that  he  does  not  sell  is  replaced 
Nthe  next  day  without  cost  to  him.  Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  in  advertising  in  order 
to  increase  his  trade  at  no  expense  to  him. 

The  fact  that  he  handles  this  well  advertised  article  and  the  fact  that  it  enjoys  such 
a  reputation  for  quality,  brings  people  to  his  store  who  buy  other  goods,  and  it  reflects  credit 
on  the  other  goods  he  handles. 

His  profit  which  is  25  per  cent  is  assured  on  every  loaf  of  bread  he  sells  without  any 
allowance  to  be  made  by  him  for  goods  that  are  stale,  these  are  taken  off  his  hands  at  cost 
orice. 

Have  you  analyzed  your  proposition  in  tbis  able  fashion? 

LOAF    OF   BREAD.     PROVES    THAT   ANY   ARTICLE    IN    A    PHARMACY 
A   SELLING    POINT   STORY. 
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It  is  especially  important  to  know  your  holiday  goods 
well.  It  won't  do  to  have  every  clerk  in  the  store  telling  a 
different  story  to  a  customer  about  a  toilet  set  or  manicure 
outfit.  One  might  say  this  set  is  genuine  ebony,  another  it 
is  ebonoid,  another  it  is  stained  to  imitate  ebony,  another  it 
is  the  real  ebony  in  the  natural  wood,  etc.  Again  a  clerk 
might  say  this  set  here  is  genuine  celluloid  with  a  smoked 
pearl  effect,  another  clerk  says  it  is  zylonite,  another  says 
pyralin,  another  calls  it  viscoloid,  etc.  You  should  see  to  it 
that  each  clerk  tells  the  same  story.  If  a  fancy  hair-brush 
is  veneer  back  don't  tell  the  customer  it  is  a  solid  back.  If 
the  trimmings  of  a  set  are  quadruple  silver  plate  don't  say 
they  are  sterling  silver.  If  a  set  is  of  decorated  porcelain,  be 
sure  of  it,  don't  take  a  chance  and  say  it  is  some  new  im- 
ported composition. 

Selling  Point  Story. — A  tooth  brush  is  a  simple  article, 
yet  you  could  assemble  a  nice  little  story  about  it  something 
like  this:  ''This  tooth  brush.  Madam,  is  made  by  the  leading 
tooth-brush  maker  in  the  world,  Du  Vallor  &  Co.,  of  Paris. 
The  handle  is  made  of  a  specially  selected  grade  of  bone.  The 
pieces  of  bone  are  stacked  in  large  piles  and  set  out  in  the 
sun  to  be  bleached.  Then  they  are  polished  and  finished. 
The  bristles  are  the  best  wild  boar  bristles  which  come  from 
Russia.  The  Russian  wild  boar  sheds  his  bristles  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year  by  rubbing  his  body  against  the  trees. 
The  peasants  gather  up  the  bristles  and  send  them  to  the 
brush  factories,  where  they  are  cleansed  and  bleached.  These 
bristles  are  bunched  by  hand  and  placed  in  the  holes  in  the 
handle,  then  drawn  into  place  by  a  strong  thread,  almost  like 
wire,  which  holds  them  firmly  and  keeps  them  from  coming 
\)  out  or  breaking  off.  These  bristles  will  not  fall  out  when 
you  brush  your  teeth.  Soak  the  bristles  in  lukewarm  water 
over  night  before  using  the  brush  the  first  time."  That 
story  ought  to  convince  your  customer  that  you  know  what 
you  are  talking  about. 

You  cannot  sell  goods  unless  you  know  them  thoroughly. 
You  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  new  ideas  suggested 
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by  a  study  of  your  goods.  Your  customer  will  consider  you 
an  expert  if,  when  you  sell  him  a  particular  brand  of  olive 
oil,  you  tell  him  all  about  the  olive  tree,  w^here  it  grows,  how 
the  olives  are  gathered,  how  crushed  between  stone  rollers, 
what  Virgin  oil  means,  how  the  oil  is  packed,  its  many  uses 
and  medicinal  and  food  value.  Or  if  Mediterranean  bath 
sponges, — where  they  are  gathered,  by  deep  sea  divers,  how 
prepared  for  market,  their  durability,  their  soft  texture,  etc. 
Or  a  cake  of  toilet  soap, — its  ingredients,  whether  a  milled 
soap  or  a  moulded  soap.  Find  out  everything  you  can  about 
your  goods,  for  one  seemingly  insignificant  fact  might  suggest 
a  good  selling  idea.  The  traveling  salesmen  usually  know 
their  goods;  when  you  give  them  the  order  pump  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  goods  you  can  out  of  them. 

Applying  Salesmanship  Principles  to  the  Goods. — Your 
position  toward  your  goods  is  next  in  importance  to  your 
treatment  of  your  customer.  You  must  not  only  know  where 
the  goods  can  be  found  immediately,  but  know  just  exactly 
what  they  are.  You  should  know  them  so  thoroughly  that 
you  can  impart  such  knowledge  quickly  to  your  customer,  and 
in  a  convincing  way.  You  cannot  know  too  much  about 
every  class  of  products  you  carry.  Every  article  worth 
carrying  in  stock  is  worth  studying  and  investigating.  Every 
conceivable  commodity  has  some  interest,  either  from  the 
points  of  manufacture,  durability,  economy,  usefulness,  pur- 
pose, quality.  Get  right  to  the  root  of  everything  and  formu- 
late its  principles  in  an  orderly  arrangement. 

Isn't  it  a  nice  thing  to  be  able  to  tell  a  customer  why 
castile  soap  is  the  purest  and  best  soap  for  washing  children  ? 
Why  Mediterranean  sponges  are  better  than  Florida  sponges 
for  the  bath?  Why  solid  back  hair-brushes  are  superior  to 
veneer  back  brushes?  Why  fountain  syringes  are  better  than 
bulb  syringes?  You  had  a  reason  for  selecting  one  certain 
article  for  your  stock — as  against  another  similar  article. 
Was  it  more  useful,  economical,  better  quality,  design  ?  Then 
be  able  to  tell  your  customers  why  you  chose  it  for  your  stock. 

Customers  are  just  as  anxious  to  know  why  an  article 
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is  superior,  as  to  know  ivhat  it  is  and  Iww  much  it  costs,  and 
the  better  you  are  prepared  to  tell  them  the  better  im- 
pression you  make.  This  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  makes 
a  buyer  or  aisle  manager  out  of  a  counter  salesman.  By 
acquiring  the  information  about  the  goods  and  knowing  how 
to  apply  it  to  meet  every  contingency,  secures  his  promotion. 

You  can  greatly  promote  your  salesmanship  abilities  by 
systematic  study.  Every  library  has  books  on  business,  com- 
mercial life,  salesmanship,  advertising,  and  reference  rooms, 
supplied  with  encyclopedias,  atlases,  etc.  Use  these  means  at 
your  disposal,  also  observe  and  inquire  from  traveling  men, 
and  many  times  your  customers  will  give  you  some  informa- 
tion regarding  a  certain  article  that  you  never  knew  before, 
also  some  new  use  to  which  it  can  be  put. 

Although,  in  general,  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  customer 
coming  to  your  store  has  already  found  a  place  in  his  mind 
for  the  different  conditions,  viz.,  attention,  interest,  desire, 
and  resolve,  due  to  your  strong  advertising  and  displays,  and 
that  he  is  all  ready  to  buy  when  he  comes  in.  While  this 
might  apply  to  one  article  wanted  by  the  customer  it  does 
not  apply  to  all  the  other  articles  that  you  can  suggest  for 
his  needs.  Besides,  your  displays  of  novelties  and  new  goods 
if  well  arranged,  will  stimulate  him  to  more  purchases  than 
he  intended  when  entering  the  store.  Get  his  confidence  by 
your  thorough  knowledge  of  displaying  and  talking  of  the 
goods,  then  the  more  your  customer  learns  about  the  goods 
the  more  he  will  want  to  possess  them. 

There  are  many  articles  in  a  pharmacy  which  a  customer 
knows  but  little  about  and  will  depend  upon  you  to  enlighten 
him,  and  the  better  you  can  do  it  the  more  confidence  he 
will  have  in  you.  Do  not  get  tired  of  answering  his  questions, 
get  him  talking,  stop  and  listen  yourself  for  a  while,  give 
him  a  chance  to  unload  his  mind,  don't  contradict  him  and 
don't  get  into  an  argument  with  him.  Take  back  unsatis- 
factory goods,  if  he  asks  you.  It  is  good  salesmanship  to  do 
it.  It  increases  his  confidence  in  you  and  your  goods.  One 
of  America's  biggest  retail  stores  does  this  always  and  there  is 
14 
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no  reason  why,  you  shouldn  't.     Take  the  unsatisfactory  goods 
back  cheerfully,  don 't  stop  to  make  any  argument  about  them. 

Naturally  you  feel  that  "you  would  never  know  where 
you  M^ere  at  if  you  tried  to  think  of  all  the  things  men- 
tioned here  when  you  make  a  sale  to  a  customer."  Yet,  there 
are  laws  governing  every  special  career,  and  salesmanship 
is  now  recognized  as  a  science,  as  a  distinct  vocation.  When 
you  make  a  sale  you  employ  the  different  processes  men- 
tioned here,  but  you  probably  never  classified  them  accord- 
ing to  their  order  of  succession.  Practise  makes  perfect. 
If  you  know  the  principles  underlying  salesmanship  you 
can  master  it  and  be  proficient.  Practise  and  apply  the 
principles  and  you  will  be  able  to  make  sales  and  accomplish 
results  that  you  didn't  think  was  in  you. 

When  you  go  to  a  piano  recital  and  hear  a  concert, 
ballade,  rhapsody,  etude,  sonata,  or  some  difficult  composition 
performed,  you  never  stop  to  think  that  it  is  entirely  made 
up  of  scale  passages,  arpeggios,  chord  formations,  harmonies, 
modulations,  which  have  to  be  practised  separately  for  hours 
before  the  composition  can  be  played.  The  monotony  and 
drudgery  of  scale  and  exercise  practice  is  necessary  to  the 
proper  performance  of  the  difficult  composition.  When  the 
pianist  plays  the  composition  he  don't  stop  to  consider  all 
the  weary  hours  he  put  in  practising  the  scales,  exercises 
and  virtuoso  studies,  yet  he  know^s  if  he  didn't  practise  them 
and  know  how  to  apply  them  he  couldn't  play  the  com- 
position. 

So  when  you  make  a  sale  you  don't  have  to  stop  to  think 
of  all  the  principles  connected  with  it  that  you  have  practised 
separately,  but  simply  apply  those  principles  unconsciously. 
You  will  do  that  naturally  and  the  better  you  know  the 
principles,  the  better  you  can  perform  the  duties  pertaining 
to  the  sale.  If  you  find  conditions  a  little  adverse  at  first 
don't  get  discouraged,  for  battling  against  adversity  is  what 
makes  you  strong,  makes  you  more  determined,  strengthens 
your  character. 

How  To  Analyze  Your  Goods. — Analysis  is  defined  as 
"the  resolution  of  a  thing  into  its  elements  by  a  person." 
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"An  examination  of  anything  by  resolving  it  into  its  original 
or  constituent  elements."  A  short  definition  of  analysis  is 
' '  the  separation  of  a  M-hole  into  its  parts.  Synthesis  is  defined 
as  ' '  the  putting  together  of  different  things  to  form  a  whole. ' ' 
In  short,  analysis  is  "tearing  apart"  or  tearing  down"  and 
synthesis  "putting  together"  or  "building  up."  Remember 
these  two  definitions  by  committing  them  to  memory,  for 
they  will  help  you  in  salesmanship.  To  analyze  your  goods 
proceed  as  follows.    In  relation  to  the  article  itself — 

1.  What  is  its  nature,  its  use,  what  is  it  for? 

2.  What  is  its  structure,  its  different  parts  and  the  ma- 
terial in  each  part? 

3.  Where,  how,  and  by  whom  produced?  What  is  its 
history  ? 

4.  What  is  its  value  as  to  quality,  will  it  do  what  is  claimed 
for  it?  Does  it  compare  favorably  as  to  price  with  a  similar 
article  handled  by  your  competitors? 

In  its  relation  to  your  customer — 

1.  Its  use  as  a  necessity,  comfort,  convenience,  luxury. 

2.  Its  quality,  utility,  cost  in  comparison  with  a  com- 
petitive article. 

3.  Its  suggestions — its  many  uses,  its  actual  use  by  per- 
sonal experience  by  yourself  or  others,  its  historical  con- 
nections. 

Make  it  a  part  of  your  daily  work  to  analyze  some  article 
in  your  stock.  Every  manufactured  article  in  your  store  has 
some  interesting  facts,  either  in  its  process  of  manufacture,  its 
structure,  its  history.  Even  the  most  simple  and  common- 
place article  you  sell  has  some  points  to  interest  your  cus- 
tomer. An  orange  wood  stick,  a  nail  file,  nail  cutter,  cake 
of  soap,  package  of  joss  sticks,  cedar  camphor,  moth  balls, 
wooden  tooth  picks,  post  cards,  a  rubber  nipple,  box  of  sta- 
tionery, piece  of  chamois,  a  cigar,  a  box  of  chocolates,  a  new 
perfume,  sachet,  box  of  ointment.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
articles  in  a  pharmacy  that  could  be  analyzed,  and  such 
analysis  would  surely  make  more  sales. 

If  you  can  answer  all  questions  about  any  article  that 
groTi  have  for  sale,  you  will  make  more  sales.    Of  course  you 
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are  not  to  use  all  your  knowledge  of  the  article  eveiy  time 
you  sell  it,  if  you  do  you  might  do  what  many  salesman  do, 
talk  a  customer  into  a  sale,  then  talk  him  out  of  it.  Tell 
your  customer  just  what  you  need  to  tell  him  to  sell  him  the 
article,  then  stop  talking.  The  sale  is  made,  what  do  you 
want  to  talk  any  more  about  it  for?  Keep  the  rest  for  next 
time.  Don't  tell  all  you  know  the  first  time  you  get  a 
chance. 

Reserve  Power. — Haven't  you  noticed  that  the  strength 
of  great  men  of  initiative,  of  big  successes,  of  big  power,  is 
largely  on  account  of  w^hat  is  termed  their  "reserve  power?" 
They  seem  to  have  great  depth.  Every  time  you  meet  them 
they  can  tell  you  something  new  about  the  same  topic  or 
argument.  They  never  exhaust  their  fund  of  information, 
you  marvel  at  their  wonderful  "reserve  power."  Then  they 
do  everything  so  easily  and  naturally.  They  don't  work 
themselves  up,  because  they  know  their  subject.  They  speak 
"with  the  voice  of  authority.  That  is  the  way  you  w^ant  to 
speak  to  your  customers  to  impress  them  that  you  "know 
your  subject  well,"  have  plenty  of  "reserve  power,"  and 
speak  with  "the  voice  of  authority."  If  you  do  that  they 
wall  have  a  good  opinion  of  you  and  hold  you  in  high  regard. 

If  you  cannot  find  out  all  about  your  goods  from  the 
traveling  man  or  his  firm,  go  to  the  library,  tell  the  librarian 
w^hat  you  want  and  he  will  find  books  that  will  tell  you  all 
you  need  to  know  about  almost  any  article.  After  you  obtain 
your   knowledge  then   prepare   it   in   a   systematic   manner. 

1,  Have  a  perfect  realization  of  the  facts  about  the  article, 

2.  Arrange  those  facts  in  their  natural  order.  3.  Tell  your 
story  to  the  customer  in  a  clear,  logical  style,  emphasizing 
such  points  and  facts  as  will  summarize  its  merits  to  the  best 
advantage.  Have  your  introduction  ready.  "Will  you  men- 
tion a  feature  of  the  article  first  to  appeal  to  his  curiosity? 
or  to  his  disposition?  or  simply  just  interest  him  casually? 

Be  prepared,  also,  for  his  objections.  What  will  he  object 
to?  the  quality?  the  mechanism?  the  price?  The  chances 
are  he  will  object  to  the  price.     You  will  have  to  fortify 
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yourself  there  and  have  a  line  of  defense  ready  for  his 
attack  on  the  price.  See  that  your  customer  knows  that  the 
cheapest  goods  are  often  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run. 
Convince  him  that  it  is  better  for  him  to  pay  a  little  more 
and  get  something  better.  Have  one  of  your  own  experiences 
handy  to  tell  him  how  you  bought  something  cheap  once,  and 
you  were  glad  to  discard  it  for  the  more  expensive  article. 

If  your  competitor  is  selling  the  same  article  for  less 
money  you  ought  to  know  it  and  know  why.  It  is  because 
you  marked  your  goods  too  high  or  your  competitor  is  losing 
money  and  trying  to  miload  some  of  his  stock.  If  you 
have  a  strong  hold  on  your  trade  and  are  a  good  salesman, 
you  can  hold  your  customer  against  competition  by  appealing 
to  his  feelings  as  well  as  his  reason.  If  your  competitor  is 
price-cutting  merely  to  put  you  out  of  business,  appeal  to 
your  customers'  sense  of  justice. 

It  is  a  natural  law  of  trade  for  a  customer  to  go  where 
he  can  buy  the  cheapest.  You  will  have  to  be  a  good  salesman 
to  stop  him.  If  you  have  a  strong  personality  and  under- 
stand your  goods,  salesmanship,  and  human  nature,  you 
are  as  well  equipped  to  hold  his  trade  as  anybody  can  be. 
Be  sure  to  know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  j^our  goods 
which  you  can  learn  through  analysis,  and  know  as  well  all 
about  your  competitor's  goods,  even  if  you  have  to  spend  a 
dollar  now  and  then  to  buy  goods  sold  by  him. 

Don't  run  down  your  honest  competitor  or  his  goods,  you 
will  do  more  harm  than  good  to  yourself  by  so  doing.  But 
you  ought  to  know  about  his  goods,  you  should  analyze  his 
as  well  as  your  own.  If  he  talks  about  you,  don't  pay  any 
attention  to  him.  You  wall  find  in  many  business  offices  a 
card  hanging  on  the  wall  which  reads:  "If  your  competitor 
talks  about  you  put  him  on  your  pay  roll,  never  mind  what 
he  says,  as  long  as  he  says  something."  It  is  told  of  P.  T. 
Barnum  that  he  said  to  a  newspaper  man:  "Praise  my  show 
if  you  can,  roast  it  if  you  will,  but  for  heaven's  sake  say 
something  about  it,  don't  ignore  it." 

Try  to  be  better  posted  on   any  article  than  your  com- 
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petitor  or  your  customer,  then  you  will  always  have  a  reserve 
fund  of  information  to  draw  from  should  occasion  require. 
This  knowledge  will  guarantee  honest  statements  to  your  cus- 
tomer, which  are  the  only  kind  to  make.  Dishonest  state- 
ments of  goods  have  no  place  in  modern  business.  Many 
salesmen  in  the  big  department  stores  lose  their  positions  by 
making  dishonest  statements  about  dress  goods,  or  other 
articles. 

A  sale  of  goods  is  not  a  just  sale  unless  the  buyer  is 
benefited  as  well  as  the  seller.  That  is  the  law  of  mutual 
benefit  and  should  be  observed.  One  sure  way  of  convincing 
your  customer  is  to  deeply  feel  yourself  everything  you  say 
about  your  goods.  Enthusiasm  carries  persuasion  with  it. 
Put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  your  selling.  You  can- 
not feign  enthusiasm  and  feeling,  you  would  surely  be  detected. 
Everything  you  say  should  be  said  just  as  though  you 
actually  felt  it. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 
Knowing  Your  Customer. 

A  pharmacist's  customer  is  about  the  same  everywhere, 
whether  your  store  be  in  a  small  village  or  a  great  com- 
mercial metropolis.  The  general  run  of  human  nature  con- 
tinues unchanged.  The  foundation  of  it  is  the  same,  although 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mixture  and  proportion  of  its  many 
principles.  A  pharmacist  meets  about  every  phase  of  it  as 
he  deals  with  all  kinds  of  people,  and  he  soon  learns  that 
there  are  certain  likes  and  dislikes,  common  to  them  all. 

Receiving  customers  in  your  store  is,  after  all,  similar 
to  receiving  company  at  your  home.  When  you  open  your 
door  at  home  to  receive  your  guests,  your  house  is  all  fixed 
up  for  them,  you  are  at  your  best,  you  "do  the  grand"  for 
them  while  they  are  under  your  roof.  Wlien  you  open 
your  store  door  every  morning  you  are  asking  the  public  to 
come  in.  They  are  your  guests.  Have  your  store  all  fixed  up 
for  their  visit,  be  on  your  best  behavior,  "do  the  grand"  for 
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them,  and  when  they  go  out  ask  them  "to  call  again,"  or 
"come  and  see  us  again";  that  is  what  you  tell  your 
guests  when  they  leave  your  home,  tell  your  customers  the 
same  when  they  leave  your  store.  Their  stay  in  your  store, 
however  brief,  should  be  made  pleasant  and  interesting.  True 
hospitality  should  always  be  in  evidence. 

"With  a  little  study  you  can  easily  know  your  customer 
and  what  to  say  to  him,  how  to  engineer  the  sale,  just  how 
far  to  go,  how  to  make  suggestions  to  him;  in  general,  know 
just  how  to  handle  him. 

Many  customers  are  undecided  as  to  the  many  things 
they  wish  to  buy,  so  it  is  but  natural  for  them  to  take  con- 
siderable time  to  look  over  things,  make  comparisons,  note 
prices  and  qualities.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  this 
and  you  shouldn't  hurry  them.  If  you  throw  an  impatient 
look  their  way,  or  act  uneasily,  or  show  by  your  manner 
that  you  wish  they  would  hurry  up,  they  will  surely  be 
annoyed  and  will  probably  go  out  without  buying.  Ladies  are 
especially  sensitive  about  being  hurried.  They  like  to  look 
over  everything  and  take  their  oa\ti  time  in  doing  it. 

Many  times,  with  several  of  your  customers,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  making  a  slim  purse  go  as  far  as  possible,  so  they  have 
to  do  considerable  figuring  in  their  minds  before  buying.  Be 
just  as  kind,  helpful  and  sympathetic  with  them  as  with 
your  well-to-do  customers.  Offer  all  the  helpful  suggestions 
you  can. 

Customers  in  all  stations  of  life  are  quick  to  recognize 
politeness,  kindness,  helpfulness,  and  will  go  far  out  of  their 
way  to  trade  with  a  proprietor  who  has  "magnetic  per- 
sonality." Salesmen  do  not  have  to  be  "naturally  born." 
You  can  become  a  good  salesman  by  treating  customers  in 
the  way  mentioned  here. 

Example  A. — Lady  enters,  asks  how  soon  the  next  car 
leaves  for  Springdale,  is  invited  to  sit  down  at  the  ice  cream 
table  to  wait  for  it.  Five  minutes  later  a  young  girl  with 
a  dress  suit  case  enters  on  same  errand;  she  too,  is  asked 
to  be  seated  at  the  same  table.     Clerk  decides  to  interest 
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them  in  a  new  perfume  just  out.  Takes  dowTi  the  bottle  from 
the  shelf,  wets  the  stopper  and  wipes  it  on  two  sheets  of 
cigarette  paper,  dries  the  paper,  waves  it  back  and  forth, 
before  them,  all  the  time  telling  them  what  a  big  hit  it  has 
made,  this  is  our  third  order  of  it,  the  odor  is  as  true  to  the 
real  flowers  as  it  is  possible  to  attain;  it  is  in  fact  the  per- 
fection of  the  perfumer's  art,  it  is  just  what  perfumers  have 
been  trying  to  get  for  years,  a  perfume  that  would  smell  just 
like  the  natural  flowers,  and  they  have  got  it  in  this  new  special 
odor  of  lily  of  the  valley. 

Just  at  this  point  when  the  two  ladies  were  so  interested 
in  his  story  of  the  odor  and  had  been  worked  up  to  a  period 
of  curiosity,  he  placed  the  papers  in  their  hands  and  they 
raised  them  to  their  nostrils  and  one  said:  "Oh  my!  that's 
great,"  the  other,  "It  smells  just  like  a  bunch  of  lily  of  the 
valley  flowers."  One  lady  said:  "I'll  take  twenty-five  cents' 
worth  of  it  with  me  to  Springdale  to  try  it."  The  young 
girl  with  the  dress  suit  case  said:  "Put  me  up  an  ounce  of 
it."  The  price  was  $1.00  an  ounce,  so  the  clerk  sold  $1.25 
worth  of  perfume  to  those  two  ladies,  which  Avas  far  better 
than  letting  them  sit  there  alone. 

The  salesmanship  exhibited  was  this — the  clerk  knew  that 
all  women  like  good  perfumery — that  they  are  always  look- 
ing for  something  new — that  the  story  he  told  about  the 
odor  got  them  worked  up  to  just  the  pitch  he  wanted,  then — 
he  put  the  cigarette  papers  i)h  their  hands  with  the  odor 
escaping  just  right — after  that,  there  was  nothing  to  it,  but 
to  put  up  the  orders.  That  kind  of  salesmanship  is  bound 
to  win.  The  clerk  said  neither  too  little  nor  too  much,  he 
knew  the  weakness  of  the  sex  in  general,  he  did  not  urge 
the  sale  on  them,  they  were  pleased  to  make  the  purchase. 

Example  B. — Lady  living  six  miles  out  of  town  enters 
store,  asks  "How  long  will  I  have  to  wait  for  the  Northville 
car?"  Clerk  replies,  "Half  an  hour,  won't  you  have  a  seat 
and  wait?"  Lady  sits  down  at  ice  cream  table  and  says: 
"1  am  going  to  Northville  to  spend  the  day  shopping,  I 
iimst  have  just  missed  that  last  car."     She  turaed  her  head 
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and  saw  the  post-card  rack  and  said:  "  My!  what  pretty 
post  cards  you  have  here";  here  was  the  clerk's  cue,  and 
he  determined  right  then  and  there  that  if  that  lady  was 
going  to  Northville  shopping,  he  might  as  well  try  to  get 
a  little  of  her  money,  if  good  salesmanship  could  get  it,  so 
he  said:  "Yes,  they  get  out  some  beautiful  designs  nowadays, 
.and  artistic  work  also." 

He  takes  a  card  out  of  the  rack  and  says:  "Here  is  an 
example  of  beautiful  color  work.  This  card  is  made  in  Leipsic, 
Germany,  it  is  twelve  color  work,  twelve  separate  plates  are 
made  for  each  card,  and  every  card  has  to  be  printed  twelve 
times,  which,  of  course,  necessitates  a  fine  quality  of  paper  to 
stand  twelve  printings."  The  lady  evidently  never  heard  a 
story  like  that  before  about  a  post  card,  so  she  was  all  atten- 
tion. The  clerk  continued :  ' '  Here  are  some  new  views  of 
the  city  just  come  in.  This  view  shows  the  starting  point 
of  'The  Minute  Men'  when  they  marched  to  Concord  and 
Lexington,  April  19,  1775.  Here  is  another,  showing  the 
cave  of  the  Indians  occupied  by  them  during  King  Philip's 
War,"  and  so  on  with  other  descriptions,  until  he  soon  sold 
her  twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  post  cards,  just  from  the 
interesting  stories  he  told  of  them. 

Next  he  called  her  attention  to  a  new  Japanese  talcum 
powder,  told  a  nice  little  story  about  it,  and  sold  her  a  box. 
Following  in  quick  succession  he  sold  her  a  box  of  toilet 
soap,  a  jar  of  face  cream  and  a  few  other  articles,  so  that 
her  bill  amounted  to  $2.65,  She  paid  for  the  goods  and  said: 
"I'll  call  for  them  on  my  way  back  from  Northville  to-night." 
The  clerk  naturally  felt  pleased  and  couldn't  help  saying 
to  himself,  "Well!  there's  $2.65  the  Northville  storekeepers 
won't  get." 

Example  C. — jMan  about  thirty-five  years  old  enters  and 
says :  * '  Do  you  keep  Fisher's  Chocolates  f '  Junior  clerk  re- 
plies: "No,  sir,  we  do  not,  we  carry  several  other  kinds, 
naming  them."  The  man  said:  "I  don't  want  any  other 
kind,  I'm  getting  them  for  a  young  lady  who  always  wants 
Fisher's,  so  I  don't  want  to  take  her  any  other  kind.     I'll 
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try  some  other  store. ' '  The  head  clerk  stood  near,  overheard 
the  conversation  and  just  as  the  man  started  out  he  said 
to  him:  "  This  Davenport  line  is  a  high-grade  line,  all  our 
best  customers  like  it."  The  man  stopped,  turned,  and  said: 
"  I  never  heard  of  that  make,  so  I  don't  believe  I  had  better 
take  it." 

The  head  clerk  picked  up  the  candy  tongs,  reached  in 
the  case,  took  out  a  chocolate  with  an  orange  centre,  then 
said  to  the  man :  "  Do  you  eat  candy,  yourself  ? '  •  He  replied, 
"Yes,  I  do."  "Then,"  said  the  head  clerk,  "try  this  orange 
chocolate.  The  centre  is  made  from  the  real  orange  pulp 
mixed  with  the  cream  and  not  made  from  extracts  like  most 
fruit  cream  centres."  It  wasn't  long  before  the  man  said: 
"That's  delicious,  I  never  tasted  such  a  pronounced  fruit 
flavor  before.  I  '11  take  her  an  eighty-cent  box  of  those  Daven- 
port chocolates.  She  certainly  can't  find  fault  with  them." 
The  customer  left  the  store  well  pleased,  and  no  doubt  the 
fair  recipient  of  the  candy  was  also. 

It  was  the  head  clerk 's  tact  that  won  this  sale.  He  didn  't 
knock  Fisher's  Chocolates,  but  simply  told  a  straightforward 
story  about  Davenport's  chocolates,  which  story  was  substan- 
tiated by  the  customer  himself  as  soon  as  he  got  a  taste  of 
the  goods.  The  majority  of  clerks  would  have  allowed  that 
man  to  walk  out  after  expressing  himself  so  decisively  in 
favor  of  Fisher's  Chocolates. 

Example  D. — Transient  customer  enters  with  valise,  man 
about  forty  years  old,  approaches  cigar  counter,  looks  over 
case,  then  says:  "Have  you  got  a  good  Key  West  cigar  in  a 
bouquet  or  a  concha  shape?"  The  clerk  reaches  in  the  case, 
puts  the  box  on  the  counter,  saying:  "Here  is  a  good  one, 
it  is  a  nice  cool  smoke,  wrapper  and  filler  clear  Havana, 
entirely  Spanish  workmanship,  made  by  a  concern  that  oaati 
their  own  plantation  in  Cuba,  and  considered  excellent  judges 
of  tobacco.  It  sells  for  10c,  three  for  25c,  $3.50  a  box." 
This  little  story,  told  so  easily  and  naturally,  impressed  the 
man,  he  bought  three,  bit  one;   began  putting  on  his  gloves. 

The  clerk  in  the  meantime  had  opened  a  fresh  box,  held 
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it  up  to  the  man 's  nostrils,  saying :  ' '  Isn  't  that  a  nice  aroma  ? ' ' 
"How  does  the  cigar  smoke?"  The  man  replied:  "Good, 
I  like  it."  Then  the  clerk  said,  "Why  not  take  a  box  along 
with  you,  they  are  only  $3.50  for  a  box  of  fifty.  This  box 
is  nice  and  fresh  and  in  perfect  smoking  condition?"  This 
brought  forth  from  the  man:  "I  might  stop  in  and  get  a 
box  before  I  leave  town."  The  clerk  added:  "We  have  a 
fine  trade  on  this  brand,  it  seems  to  strike  everybody  just 
right.  It  is  a  nice  looking  cigar,  isn't  it?"  and  he  holds  the 
fresh  box  once  more  right  up  near  the  man  who  suddenly 
pulled  off  his  gloves  saying:  "I  might  just  as  well  take  the 
box  now.  I  can  find  room  for  it  in  my  grip,"  The  sale 
is  made. 

The  salesman's  ready  knowledge  of  the  goods,  his  easy, 
convincing  delivery,  not  saying  too  much,  no  over-praise  of 
the  goods,  and  his  knowing  how  to  put  the  goods  before  the 
customer  just  where  they  would  speak  for  themselves  by 
their  slick  appearance  and  aroma  created  the  want  for  them 
in  the  customer's  mind.  If  the  customer  had  been  allowed 
to  go  out,  he  might  not  have  had  a  chance  to  come  back 
before  leaving  town.  The  time  to  close  the  sale  was  right 
then  and  there. 

Example  E. — Lady,  who  has  been  looking  in  the  window 
at  a  display  of  fountain  syringes,  enters  the  store,  walks 
to  the  lower  end  and  says  to  the  head  clerk:  "Are  those 
fountain  syringes  in  the  window,  marked  a  dollar,  the  ones 
you  advertised  in  Monday's  paper?"  "Yes,  Madam,"  the 
clerk  replied,  "I'll  show  them  to  you." 

He  gets  one,  explains  the  quality  of  it,  why  they  are 
selling  it  so  cheap,  and  while  she  is  looking  it  over  he  reaches 
down  in  the  case,  brings  out  a  nicer  one  that  retails  for  $1.75, 
saying:  "There  is  a  dandy  fountain  syringe,  just  compare 
the  tubing  and  connections  with  the  dollar  one."  The  lady 
does  it,  then  asks :  "Is  it  worth  seventy-five  cents  more ? ' * 
"I  want  to  get  a  good  one."  The  clerk  replies:  "This  is 
certainly  worth  the  difference,  it  is  as  nice  a  syringe  as  can 
be  built,  it  has  five  hard  rubber  pipes,  patent  shut-off,  tight 
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fitting  hard  rubber  connections,  a  pear-shaped  bag,  extra 
heavy  tubing,  a  rapid  ilow,  a  stout  wooden  box,  and  will  wear 
well."  "Just  see  the  quality  of  rubber"  (here  he  stretches 
the  tubing  to  show  its  freshness  and  elasticity).  It  didn't 
take  him  long  to  turn  the  sale  into  a  $1,75  sale. 

The  2najority  of  clerks  would  have  made  the  dollar  sale 
and  wouldn't  have  even  thought  of  showing  her  the  $1.75 
syringe.  This  clerk,  however,  added  seventy-five  cents  more 
to  the  day's  sales,  and  satisfied  his  customer  beyond  question 
that  the  $1.75  syringe  was  the  better  to  buy,  and  the  most 
economical  in  the  long  run. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Salesmanship  By  Suggestion. 

Knowing  yourself  and  the  goods  well  is  not  all  that  is 
required  to  become  a  successful  salesman.  You  must 
strengthen  such  knowledge  by  knowing  your  customer's  dis- 
position and  wants,  which  will  enable  you  to  gain  his  good 
will  by  making  suggestions  to  him,  and  increase  your  own 
value  by  making  larger  sales.  You  will,  too,  gain  a  large 
personal  following,  resulting  in  greater  business  building. 
Salesmanship  by  suggestion,  then,  requires  a  knowledge  of 
yourself,  the  goods,  and  of  human  nature.  If  you  cultivate 
these  factors  to  a  marked  degree  you  will  stand  out  from 
other  pharmacists  as  a  magnetic  salesman.  To  sell  goods  by 
suggestion,  then,  you  must  make  good  impressions  on  the 
mind  of  your  customer  by  offering  suggestions,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  him  agree  with  you,  then  he  will  be  convinced 
that  he  wants  your  goods. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  lady  should  come  into  your  store 
and  say:  "I  want  a  pair  of  rubber  gloves.  This  is  my 
neighbor's  birthday,  and  I  want  to  give  her  something  service- 
able, so  I  thought  of  rubber  gloves  as  we  were  talking  about 
them  one  day,  and  she  seemed  to  want  a  pair."  Then  you 
show  her  the  gloves,  she  picks  out  the  size  her  friend  wears, 
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and  then  hands  them  to  you  to  do  up  for  her.  Now,  here  is 
where  you  want  to  employ  suggestion  in  your  selling.  The 
thought  should  occur  to  you  at  once  that  if  her  friend  needed 
a  pair  of  rubber  gloves,  why  shouldn't  she  need  a  pair.  She 
already  told  you  in  her  conversation  that  she  and  her  friend 
had  been  talking  about  rubber  gloves.  So  you  could  say 
to  her:  ** Wouldn't  you  like  a  pair  for  yourself,  Madam?" 
"They  will  save  your  hands  a  great  deal,  keep  them  from  get- 
ting cracked  and  chapped,  will  keep  the  skin  from  roughen- 
ing. ' '  She  naturally  will  say :  * '  Why,  I  have  often  thought  of 
trying  them,  but  I  don't  know  much  about  them.  Are  they 
used  much?"  There  is  your  chance  to  tell  of  the  different 
uses  to  which  they  can  be  put,  their  universal  use,  preventing 
the  hands  from  getting  stained,  everybody  is  so  careful  of 
their  hands  nowadays,  everybody  likes  to  keep  their  hands 
looking  well,  etc.  Your  suggestions  will  show  rubber  gloves 
up  to  her  in  a  different  light  than  she  had  ever  regarded  them, 
and  3'ou  should  undoubtedly  convince  her  to  buy  a  pair. 

Then  you  might  suggest  still  further:  "Wouldn't  your 
daughter  like  a  pair?"  "You  have  bought  two  pairs,  if 
you  buy  another  pair  I  can  give  you  a  little  discount  on  the 
three  pairs."  She  might  stop  a  minute,  then  say:  "Well,  I 
know  there  is  no  use  in  taking  home  one  pair,  for  as  soon  as 
my  daughter  sees  mine  she  will  want  a  pair  of  her  own,  or 
would  be  using  mine  all  the  time,  and  I  never  could  find 
them.    I  might  just  as  well  get  her  a  pair,  her  size  is  No.  6." 

You  can  suggest  further  a  piece  of  chamois  for  polishing 
the  piano  or  furniture,  a  can  of  Kleanall  for  cleansing  the 
paint,  varnish,  and  woodwork.  You  do  not  antagonize  cus- 
tomers by  well-meant  suggestions.  They  are  susceptible  to 
them,  become  convinced,  and  will  leave  the  store  contented 
and  with  a  high  regard  for  your  interest  in  them,  your 
knowledge  of  your  goods,  and  your  salesmanship  abilities. 
Customers  like  to  trade  with  good  salesmen.  They  don't 
always  know  just  what  they  want,  and  rely  on  the  good 
salesmen  to  tell  them. 

One  of  the  writer's  customers,  a  near  neighbor,  once  said: 
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' '  That  new  head  clerk  of  your 's  isn  't  much  of  a  salesman.  I 
ordered  some  Irnie  water,  alcohol,  witch  hazel,  nipples,  milk 
of  magnesia,  and  Eskay's  food,  over  the  telephone  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  sent  up  a  half  pint  of  lime  water  instead  of  a 
quart,  a  half  pint  of  alcohol  instead  of  a  quart,  a  half  pint 
of  witch  hazel  instead  of  a  pint,  a  twenty-five  cent  bottle  of 
Eskay's  food  instead  of  a  seventy-five  cent  size.  He  ought 
to  know  by  this  time  the  quantities  I  usually  get,  for  he  has 
sent  goods  up  here  before ;  you  know  I  never  have  to  mention 
quantities,  as  you  always  know  the  amount  I  get.  I  would 
have  been  better  pleased  if  he  had  sent  the  larger  quantities, 
as  usual.  He  isn't  looking  after  your  interests,  you  had 
better  get  after  him." 

This  customer  noticed  the  lack  of  salesmanship  and  didn't 
hesitate  to  report  it.  The  clerk  had  every  right  to  send  the 
larger  quantities,  for  he  was  safe  in  so  doing  whether  the 
customer  had  been  getting  the  large  quantities  or  not;  be- 
cause no  quantities  were  specified,  and  the  larger  quantities 
were  much  cheaper  to  the  customer  in  the  long  run,  and 
made  larger  sales  for  the  store.  As  it  was,  the  customer  had 
to  telephone  again  in  a  day  or  two  for  the  same  goods,  only  in 
larger  quantities,  which  meant  another  hour  of  the  junior 
clerk's  time  to  deliver  them. 

Which  Price  of  Goods  Should  Be  Shown  First. — When 
treating  of  salesmanship  by  suggestion,  that  question  on  which 
there  is  so  much  discussion,  naturally  arises:  "Shall  we  sug- 
gest and  display  to  the  customer  first,  the  high,  medium  or 
low  priced  goods?  "  The  leading  arguments  advanced  by  the 
champions  of  each  price  is  as  follows:  High-priced  goods 
first,  because  the  best  are  none  too  good,  and  the  high-priced 
goods  are  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run;  they  pay  a 
bigger  profit  than  the  lower  priced  goods ;  that  a  customer  is 
more  apt  to  be  put  out  by  bad  service  of  an  article  than  to 
be  made  feel  good  by  its  cheapness ;  that  a  customer  is  willing 
to  pay  the  higher  price  if  the  value  of  the  goods  proves  to 
be  up  to  his  expectations. 

Those  in  favor  of  showing  medium  grades  first,  claim  that 
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people  of  means  and  good  taste  would  feel  insulted  to  be 
offered  cheap  or  inferior  goods ;  and  people  of  only  ordinary- 
means  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  higher  prices,  even  though 
their  tastes  were  inclined  toward  them ;  and  if  higher  priced 
goods  are  continually  shown  them,  they  will  become  con- 
fused and  undecided,  and  probably  leave  the  store  without 
buj'ing — so  they  argue  that  it  is  better  to  show  medium 
priced  goods  firet,  as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  go  up  or  down 
according  to  the  inclination  expressed  by  the  customer. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  showing  the  lower  priced  goods 
first  are — that  the  price  is  always  considered  by  the  customer, 
and  if  good  goods  are  shown  at  a  low  price,  it  is  easy  to  get 
the  customer  interested,  then,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  go  up 
to  the  medium  and  higher  prices. 

It  is  pretty  safe  to  eliminate  from  the  question  the  idea 
of  showing  up  the  lower  priced  goods  first;  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  it  are  the  weakest  of  the  three.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  high-priced  goods  are  the  strongest,  although 
the  general  opinion  in  all  lines  of  merchandising  seems  to  be 
in  favor  of  showing  the  mediimi-priced  goods  first. 

The  writer  favors  and  has  always  used  with  the  best  of 
success  the  method  of  showing  the  high-priced  goods  first, 
and  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  that  plan  for  the 
business  of  pharmacy.  Its  greatest  objection  is  that  among 
your  customers  there  may  be  some  that,  through  pride  or 
lack  of  business  knowledge,  would  leave  the  store  abruptly 
rather  than  ask  to  be  shoAvn  goods  at  a  lower  price.  These 
customers  are  rare,  though,  and  can  be  handled  all  right  if 
you  know  how  to  do  it. 

Above  all  things,  when  a  customer  asks  for  an  article, 
don't  say,  the  first  thing:  "What  price?"  or  "What  price 
do  you  want?"  or  "About  how  much  do  you  want  to  pay?" 
Get  the  goods  out  and  display  them,  telling  the  selling  points 
of  each,  then  the  customer  will  usually  ask  the  price,  or  you 
can  tell  the  price  the  last  thing,  beginning  at  the  top  and 
going  down. 

Somehow  or  other,  most  clerks  in  a  pharmacy  seem  to  take 
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it  for  granted  that  it  should  be  the  other  way,  that  is,  from 
the  cheap  price  up  rather  than  from  the  highest  price  down. 
It  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  if  you  know  yoiu'  stock 
well,  and  have  some  idea  of  your  customer's  probable  tastes 
and  desires,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  judge. 

You  can  usually  get  a  clear  conception  of  what  your 
customer  wants  from  his  own  conversation;  if  he  doesn't 
commit  himself,  a  little  indirect  suggestion  will  bring  from 
him  all  the  information  you  need.  Salesmansliip  by  sug- 
gestion plays  an  important  part  right  here,  for  if  you  know 
your  goods  thoroughly  you  will  know  just  the  goods  to  adapt 
to  your  customer's  needs. 

Suggest  Similar  Articles. — If  your  customer  asks  for 
something  you  haven't  in  stock,  suggest  something  similar  as 
a  substitute.  Perhaps  a  lady  will  ask  for  something  like  this : 
"I  want  something  good  for  a  nail  polish,  and  a  friend  of 
mine  told  me  to  get  a  jar  of  "White's  perfection  nail  polish, 
that  it  was  the  best  thing  out ;  have  you  got  it  ?  "  You  look 
all  tlirough  your  toilet  goods  stock,  which  gives  you  time  to 
think  up  something  else,  because  you  know  you  haven't 
White's  nail  polish,  so  you  say:  "We  don't  seem  to  have 
White's,  what  we  sell  mostly  is  this  Japanese  nail  stone,  it 
gives  the  nails  a  fine  polish,  it  works  like  this,"  then  you  rub 
the  stone  across  the  palm  of  your  hand,  leaving  on  it  a  deposit 
of  white  powder,  then  rub  the  nails  of  your  other  hand 
across  the  powder,  show  the  lady  what  a  fine  polish  it  put 
on  your  nails,  tell  her  your  customers  like  it  because  it  is 
so  simple  to  use  and  does  such  nice  work.  Your  story  and 
your  demonstration  of  the  article  right  before  her  eyes  will 
convince  her  so  that  she  will  buy. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  opportimities  you  will  have  for 
suggesting  goods  to  your  customers.  No  matter  what  they 
buy,  that  article  suggests  other  goods.  If  a  man  buys  a  nail 
brush,  the  chances  are  that  he  is  careful  of  his  hands  and 
nails,  so  suggest  a  new  flexible  steel  nail  file  in  a  leather 
case  for  carrying  around  in  the  pocket,  show  it  to  him,  then 
suggest  a  package  of  emery  boards,  an  orange-wood  stick,  a 
nail  stone,  manicure  scissors,  etc. 
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If  a  lady  asks  for  something  new  in  perfume  show  her 
the  latest  odor,  Narcissus,  just  out,  a  big  hit  everywhere; 
after  she  buys  the  perfume,  suggest  Narcissus  toilet  water, 
Narcissus  toilet  powder,  Narcissus  toilet  soap,  Narcissus 
sachet,  etc.  If  she  buys  a  tooth  brush,  suggest  a  tooth  paste, 
a  mouth  wash,  a  box  of  dental  floss,  a  tooth  brush  case  or 
holder,  a  package  of  quill  tooth  picks,  etc.  If  she  buys  a 
box  of  face  powder,  suggest  a  face  chamois,  complexion  brush, 
a  greaseless  cold  cream  put  up  in  collapsible  tubes,  eye-brow 
pencils,  powders  for  excessive  perspiration,  etc.  Many  phar- 
macists hesitate  to  do  this  because  w^hen  they  have  tried  it 
they  didn't  meet  with  very  good  success,  so  lost  interest.  Of 
course  you  don't  w^ant  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  good  taste 
and  suggest  too  many  articles,  but  you  can  suggest  one  or 
several  and  meet  wdth  success  Perhaps  the  customer  may 
not  buy  them  just  at  that  time,  but  it  gives  you  a  good  chance 
to  talk  up  and  display  the  goods  and  on  the  next  visit  of 
the  customer  he  will  purchase  some  of  them. 

To  quote  an  example  from  the  writer's  own  store- -lady 
purchased  a  tooth  brush,  started  to  leave  the  store,  the 
display  of  toilet  goods  in  a  show-case  attracted  her,  she 
stopped  for  a  few  seconds  to  look  in  the  case;  the  clerk 
rushed  over  to  the  case,  took  out  a  fifty-cent  jar  of  face 
cream  which  was  enjoying  a  big  sale  at  that  time,  told  a 
little  story  about  its  qualities  as  a  skin  food,  and  remarked 
that  ' '  it  w^as  being  advertised  in  all  the  women 's  magazines. ' ' 
She  said :  * '  I  've  seen  the  ad.  in  one  of  my  magazines,  it  must 
be  good,  but  I  don 't  believe  I  '11  buy  it  to-day,  but  may  later. ' ' 
The  very  next  day,  she  came  in,  asked  for  the  clerk  and  said : 
*  *  I  want  a  box  of  that  face  cream  you  showed  me  yesterday. ' ' 
All  he  had  to  do  was  to  do  it  up ;  his  little  story  of  yesterday 
had  done  the  business. 

About  that  time  a  similar  ease  happened  with  the  same 
clerk.  A  lady  bought  some  talcum  powder,  and  when  she 
started  to  go  out  the  clerk  went  to  the  perfume  case  near 
the  door  and  said:  "Have  you  heard  about  this  new  carna- 
tion pink  odor?    There  is  a  perfect  craze  for  it  in  New  York 

and  the  large  cities.     Just  try  a  little  of  it."     He  put  a 
15 
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little  on  a  piece  of  cigarette  paper,  and  as  she  had  put  her 
handkerchief  on  the  show-ease,  he  asked  permission  to  put  a 
little  on  that ;  while  the  lady  was  much  interested  she  didn  't 
care  to  buy,  and  the  clerk  didn't  urge  her  any  further.  It 
wasn't  but  two  hours  later  that  she  came  back  and  bought 
an  ounce  of  it  and  later  in  the  week  sent  two  of  her  friends 
in  for  some,  and  she  told  the  clerk  afterwards:  "I  am  glad 
you  called  my  attention  to  that  new  odor,  it  is  just  great, 
I  have  sent  you  quite  a  few  customers  for  it. ' ' 

You  always  have  an  excuse  for  calling  people's  attention 
to  new  goods,  for  everybody  is  interested  in  the  latest  thing 
out.  You  won't  offend  customers  by  showing  them  an  article 
that  is  new,  popular,  and  having  a  big  run.  They  can't  help 
but  be  interested,  even  though  they  don't  buy.  Never  hesitate 
to  show  a  lady  the  latest  perfume,  toilet  necessity,  or  any 
new  invention  or  patent  article  likely  to  interest  her;  and 
never  hesitate  to  suggest  to  a  man  the  latest  thing  in  a  pocket 
cigar  lighter,  nail  clipper,  safety  razor  blades,  combination 
manicure  outfit,  sanitary  washable  hair-brush,  or  any  article 
of  value  to  him.  After  having  sold  to  customers  don't  leave 
the  counter  until  they  leave  the  store.  Oftentimes  they  are 
attracted  by  a  display  on  their  way  out  and  stop  to  look  at 
it;  there  is  your  chance  to  think  of  some  article  in  that 
display  and  suggest  it  to  them.  They  will  look  at  goods  if 
you  are  there  to  show  them,  but  they  wouldn't  have  called 
you  out  from  the  back  store  just  to  ask  a  question  about 
them. 

Show  them  up  so  as  to  interest  her.  Act  as  though  she 
was  your  best  friend  and  you  were  doing  your  best  to  satisfy 
her.  Sometimes  she  won't  know  just  what  she  wants  or  how 
much  she  wants  to  pay,  and  will  leave  the  whole  matter  in 
your  hands. 

Work  for  the  Big  Sale. — If  you  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  talking  up  $1.00  fountain  syringes  try  talking  up  the 
$1.50  ones  and  you  will  soon  find  that  you  can  sell  a  $1.50 
one  easier  than  a  $1.00  one,  and  your  customer  will  get  such 
better  service  from  it  that  the  price  will  be  only  a  secondary 
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matter.  What  people  want  in  any  kind  of  rubber  goods  is 
service  and  wear  and  they  won't  begrudge  the  extra  fifty 
cents.  By  telling  your  customer  that  a  $1.00  bottle  of  patent 
medicine  holds  twice  and  a  half  as  much  as  a  fifty-cent  size, 
and  that  the  $1.00  size  is  the  best  size  to  buy  to  give  the 
medicine  a  good  trial  and  see  if  it  does  a  person  good,  you 
will  sell  the  $1.00  size  quicker  than  the  fifty-cent  size. 

You  can  sell  a  twenty-five  cent  box  of  your  headache 
powders  just  as  easy  as  a  ten-cent  package  by  showing  a  cus- 
tomer how  much  more  he  gets  in  proportion.  You  can  work 
up  quite  a  trade  on  fifty-cent  and  $1.00  bottles  of  bromo- 
seltzer,  instead  of  selling  a  customer  several  ten-cent  bottles. 
If  you  have  a  twenty-five  and  fifty  cent  size  of  a  liniment 
and  a  customer  asks  you:  "I  want  a  bottle  of  Ammonia  Lini- 
ment," say  to  him:  *'A  fifty-cent  bottle  be  all  right?"  nearly 
always  he  will  say:  **I  guess  that'll  do."  Sometimes  he  will 
say:  "Is  that  the  smallest  you  got?"  then  you  can  tell  him 
you  have  a  twenty-five-cent  size,  but  the  fifty-cent  size  is 
the  cheaper  to  buy,  as  it  holds  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
the  twenty-five  cent  size. 

Work  for  the  big  sale,  make  your  daily  sales  as  high  as 
you  can.  This  doesn't  mean  that  you  are  always  to  unload 
on  a  customer  high-priced  goods  if  he  shows  plainly  that  he 
prefers  the  lower  priced,  but  you  can  easily  get  him  to  buy 
larger  sizes  and  higher  priced  goods  by  reasoning  it  out 
with  him. 

Supposing  that  you  have  200  customers  a  day  in  your 
store,  exclusive  of  soda  customers.  The  average  purchase  of 
these  customers  is  fifteen  cents,  so  your  200  customers  leave 
you  $30.00  a  day.  If  you  can  make  each  customer  spend  five 
cents  more,  then  their  average  purchase  will  be  twenty  cents, 
and  your  daily  sales  $40.00,  which  with  soda  sales  of  $15.00 
or  $20,00  would  give  you  a  total  business  of  $55.00  or  $60.00 
a  day,  which  is  a  nice  little  business  for  a  pharmacy. 

Salesmanship  by  suggestion,  then,  increases  the  average 
purchase  of  your  customers,  resulting  in  bigger  days'  busi- 
ness, and  with  no  increase  in  the  selling  expense.    Don't  lose 
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a  customer.  If  he  goes  out  ^vitllout  buying,  analyze  what 
you  said  to  him,  and  be  sure  that  it  was  not  on  account  of 
poor  salesmanship  on  your  part,  but  a  condition  that  could 
not  be  remedied,  which  made  him  leave  without  buying. 

There  is  a  large  clothing  store  known  to  the  writer,  where 
if  a  customer  leaves  without  buying,  the  floor  manager  steps 
right  over  to  the  clerk  and  says :  ' '  Why  didn  't  you  sell  to 
that  man?  "  That  clerk  must  give  a  good  reason  for  not 
selling  to  him,  too. 

You  must  not  allow  a  customer  to  go  out  by  giving  him 
the  impression  that  you  are  not  just  as  willing  to  sell  him 
the  low-priced  goods  or  the  small  sizes  of  an  article  as  readily 
as  the  high-priced  or  larger  sized  articles.  Or  to  lead  him 
to  believe  that  your  whole  interest  in  him  is  to  get  all  you 
can  out  of  his  pocketbook. 

Your  endeavor  should  be  to  sell  the  best  goods,  which 
usually  prove  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  Impress  your  cus- 
tomer that  although  the  price  of  a  certain  article  is  higher, 
the  quality  is  much  higher,  as  you  can  easily  prove,  and  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  high-priced  article  more  than 
makes  up  for  the  difference  in  price  between  it  and  the  lower 
priced  article.  When  you  sell  a  high-priced  article  your 
customer  is  assured  of  better  service,  economy,  and  satis- 
faction and  you,  yourself,  are  assured  of  a  larger  profit  and  a 
reputation  of  selling  good  goods  that  can  always  be  depended 
upon.     That  result  is  worth  striving  for. 

The  people  who  buy  cheap  goods  do  so  because  they  either 
cannot  afford  to  buy  anything  better,  or  they  only  want  to 
uSe  the  article  once  or  twice  and  a  cheap  one  will  suit  their 
purpose  just  as  well,  or  they  have  been  educated  to  buy 
cheap  goods  and  their  ideas  are  prejudiced  in  favor  of  them. 
This  latter  class  you  can  work  on  to  advantage  and  should 
be  able. to  transfer  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  cheap  goods 
to  a  strong  prejudice  for  medium  or  higher  priced  goods. 
Then  they  won't  drop  back  to  cheap  goods  again. 

Your  tendency,  then,  should  always  be  in  favor  of  selling 
the  higher  priced  goods.    Nowadays  the  customer  wants  value, 
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which  he  gets  in  high-priced  goods,  and  although  he  may 
temporarily  consider  the  price  he  will  soon  dismiss  it,  realizing 
that  the  value  of  an  article  lingers  with  him  long  after  the 
price  has  been  forgotten. 

How  Display  Suggests  Purchase. — A  fresh,  clean  stock 
of  goods  orderly  and  attractively  arranged  in  your  store,  is 
a  strong  factor  towards  making  pleasing  impressions  on  your 
customer's  mind,  and  pleasing  impressions  suggest  a  purchase. 
After  showing  up  a  certain  line  of  goods  to  a  customer,  those 
goods  should  be  put  back  in  their  proper  places  and  not 
thrown  back  in  a  hap-hazard  and  tumbled  up  w^ay.  The 
counter  displays  should  be  so  placed  as  to  easily  catch  the 
customer's  eye.  The  goods  should  be  arranged  neatly  and 
be  free  from  dust,  because  your  lady  customers  often  pick 
up  an  article  from  the  show-case  to  look  at  it,  to  read  the 
label  or  the  directions,  and  if  the  article  leaves  a  big  dust 
mark  on  their  gloves  they  won't  be  favorably  impressed. 

Another  thing  to  think  of  is  a  change  in  the  position  and 
arrangement  of  the  goods.  If  you  have  a  pyramid  of  assorted 
colored  packages  of  talcum  powder  at  the  lower  end  of  your 
store  and  they  don't  sell,  put  them  up  near  the  door,  arrange 
them  in  semi-circles,  or  in  oval  designs,  all  of  a  purple  color 
in  one  design,  all  of  a  red  color  in  another  design,  then  they 
will  look  differently  to  a  customer  and  suggest  a  purchase. 

Here  is  an  instance — a  number  of  purple  envelopes  filled 
with  violet  breath  hearts  were  placed  in  a  nice  globe  candy 
jar  which  was  set  on  a  green  mat  and  put  on  the  candy  show- 
case. The  display  was  pretty  and  neat,  but  they  didn't  sell. 
The  envelopes  were  taken  out  of  the  globe  jar  and  put  into 
a  shallow  pasteboard  box,  a  neat  little  sign  put  on  them, 
and  then  put  on  the  cigar  case  near  the  cigarette  case.  The 
entire  box  was  sold  in  a  few  days.  It  suggested  purchase 
to  those  who  bought  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

Still  another  example — a  handsome  card  of  ten-cent  bottles 
of  perfiune  was  placed  on  the  confectionery  counter  where 
people  couldn't  help  seeing  it;  while  they  admired  the  card, 
the  perfumes  didn't  sell.     They  were  cut  off  the  card,  put 
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in  a  little  plush-lined  wooden  display  tray,  a  white  card- 
board sign  with  red  letters  placed  right  back  of  them,  and 
they  were  all  sold  in  about  a  week.  The  perfumes  on  the 
card  had  been  seen  in  hundreds  of  stores,  the  display  was 
familiar;  while  the  wooden  display  tray  was  not  so  common 
and  its  novelty  and  the  unusual  display  of  the  goods  made 
strong  suggestions  to  purchase. 

Change  the  displays  in  your  store  often;  people  don't 
like  to  see  the  same  displays  in  the  same  place  all  the  time. 
If  your  candy  ease  has  red  crepe  paper  and  the  fancy  boxes 
arranged  promiscuously,  put  in  a  piece  of  pink  china  silk, 
have  it  well  puffed,  not  lying  down  flat,  then  arrange  the 
thirty-cent  boxes  in  a  group  in  a  square  design,  the  sixty-cent 
boxes  in  a  group  formed  crescent-shaped,  the  forty-cent  boxes 
in  a  group  forming  a  hexagon  or  octagon;  have  plenty  of 
open  space  between  each  group,  price  tickets  on  each  group, 
have  nothing  on  the  showcase  just  above  these  group  displays, 
then  see  hoAV  much  quicker  the  goods  suggest  purchase,  merely 
by  changing  their  arrangement. 

Auto  Suggestion. — Suggestion  has  been  known  as  a 
peculiar  principle  of  psychology  only  about  twenty  years. 
Dr.  Hudson 's  publication  entitled  ' '  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phe- 
nomena" was  offered  to  the  public  in  1893  and  met  with  a 
big  sale;  also  created  quite  a  sensation.  Dr.  Hudson's  claim 
is  that  a  man  has  a  dual  mind,  an  objective  and  a  subjective 
mind  and  that  the  chief  force  of  suggestion  depends  upon 
this  dual  mind.  The  objective  mind  is  the  everyday  working 
mind.  Its  means  of  observation  are  the  five  physical  senses: 
hearing,  tasting,  seeing,  feeling,  smelling.  Its  principal  func- 
tion is  that  of  reasoning.  It  is  the  mind  that  judges  every- 
thing. The  subjective  mind  perceives  by  intuition.  It  is  the 
base  of  all  our  emotions.  It  is  the  place  where  we  store  up 
our  memories.  It  has  the  power  to  read  the  thoughts  in  the 
minds  of  others. 

Whenever  you  think  of  anything,  no  matter  what  it  is, 
it  is  brought  about  by  impressions  that  come  to  you  from 
without  or  within.     They  come  from  without  when  you  see. 
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hear,  taste,  feel,  or  smell  anything,  they  reach  you  through 
the  five  physical  senses.  From  within  they  come  to  you  by 
association  of  ideas  or  by  an  act  of  your  own  will.  Whatever 
causes  them  is  called  suggestion.  If  caused  from  the  outside 
it  is  kno\vn  as  external  suggestion,  if  from  the  inside,  where 
it  originates  in  our  own  minds,  it  is  called  self-suggestion 
or  auto-suggestion.  "When  you  are  inspired  with  a  certain 
thought,  it  comes  under  the  meaning  of  suggestion.  The 
strongest  form  of  suggestion  is  the  spoken  word,  the  personal 
conversation.  You  receive  suggestions  from  the  strong  appeal 
of  a  politician  at  a  political  rally,  from  the  wronged  woman 
in  a  melodrama,  from  the  love  scenes  in  a  play. 

Suggestion  has  great  value  in  business.  It  is  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  every  pharmacist  if  he  has  the  right  knowledge  of 
it.  By  the  right  knowledge  of  it  and  the  right  application  of 
it,  you  can  persuade  a  customer  to  buy  what  you  want  to  sell, 
you  can  make  him  think  as  you  do  by  appealing  to  his  sub- 
jective mind.  You  must  work  on  his  feelings  to  accomplish 
this.  If  he  sees  or  knows  a  thing,  you  cannot  make  him  think 
different,  because  he  is  thus  dominated  by  his  physical  senses, 
and  his  own  reason  will  dictate  his  thoughts  and  actions. 
Remember  he  reasons  and  judges  by  his  objective  mind.  By 
appealing  to  his  higher  nature — ^his  feelings,  his  emotions, 
which  are  stored  in  his  subjective  mind — you  can  make  him 
think  with  you,  and  if  you  can  set  aside  his  reason  suffi- 
ciently, you  can  make  him  do  almost  anything  you  want  him 
to  do.  The  subjective  mind  believes  what  it  is  told,  if  the 
suggestions  made  to  it  are  positive.  It  will  not  carry  out 
negative  suggestions. 

You  can  sway  your  own  emotions,  appeal  to  your  own 
better  nature  by  making  suggestions  to  yourself  (auto-sug- 
gestion). When  you  do  this  speak  always  in  positive  words, 
spoken  out  loud,  and  use  the  present  tense.  If  you  have  to 
use  future  tense  set  a  definite  time.  For  instance,  * '  I  will  get 
down  to  the  store  to-morrow  morning  at  seven  o  'clock  to  trim 
that  Christmas  window."  In  order  that  your  thoughts  should 
be  positive  thoughts,  refrain  from  using  negative  words,  like 
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no,  not,  nothing,  never,  neither,  nor.  It  is  a  familiar  saying 
and  a  true  one  that  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is 
he." 

Remember  that  your  subjective  mind  has  absolute  control 
over  your  bodily  sensations,  functions  and  conditions.  If 
you  wish  to  develop  a  certain  quality  in  you,  practise  auto- 
suggestion, concentrating  all  your  thoughts  on  your  auto-sug- 
gestions, and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  result.  Say  to 
yourself:  "I  am  perfectly  able  to  accomplish  this  task,  I  can 
do  it,  I  will  do  it  right  now,"  and  when  you  talk  to  yourself 
like  this  you  will  wonder  at  your  own  strength. 

You  can  direct  the  thoughts  of  others  by  external  sug- 
gestion and  your  own  by  auto-suggestion.  You  know  that 
almost  every  man  has  some  hobby  or  weakness,  and  is  very 
suggestible  in  the  line  of  his  habits  or  preferences.  A  travel- 
ing salesman  once  told  the  writer  that  he  could  never  sell  to  a 
certain  pharmacist,  never  could  even  get  an  audience  with 
him  until  he  found  out  that  the  pharmacist  had  a  hobby  for 
dogs,  especially  hunting  dogs.  So  the  traveling  salesman 
studied  up  the  different  breeds  of  hunting  dogs,  interviewed 
all  his  huntsman  friends,  prepared  a  nice  little  hunting  dog 
story,  then  went  to  see  the  pharmacist,  and  had  no  trouble 
landing  an  order.  The  pharmacist  always  gave  him  an  audi- 
ence after  that  and  also  an  order  every  time  he  called. 

Find  out  your  customer's  hobby,  whether  it  be  music, 
painting,  literature,  fishing,  baseball,  hunting;  then  hy  putting 
the  right  suggestions  to  him  you  can  easily  guide  him  through 
the  four  states — attention,  interest,  desire  and  resolve  to 
buy.  If  you  know  a  ciLstomer  of  exalted  ideals  he  will  respond 
to  lofty  motives. 

The  Duality  of  the  Mind. — The  duality  of  the  mind 
is  easy  to  understand  if  you  will  just  remember  that  the 
objective  mind  takes  notice  of  the  visible  objective  world 
through  the  five  senses.  It  is  the  mind  you  use  every  day 
to  work  with,  to  compare,  reason,  and  judge  with.  It  is  con- 
trolled by  positive  knowledge,  by  external  suggestion.  Your 
subjective  mind  is  the  seat  of  your  emotions,  memories,  feel- 
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ings.  It  perceives,  intuitively.  It  reads  others'  thoughts  and 
performs  its  greatest  achievement,  when  the  objective  powers 
are  in  abeyance.  It  is  controlled  by  continued  suggestion 
from  your  own  objective  mind  or  that  of  others  in  proportion 
as  the  objective  senses  are  disengaged. 

When  you  call  a  customer's  attention  to  the  soft  texture 
of  a  surgeon's  silk  sponge  he  feels  of  it  and  his  objective 
mind  receives  impressions  or  suggestions  through  the  senses 
of  seeing  and  feeling.  The  suggestions  are  from  without, 
external  suggestions,  and  appeal  to  his  intellect,  his  reason, 
qualities  of  his  objective  mind. 

When  you  show  a  lady  a  box  of  new  stationery,  explain 
how  highly  it  is  esteemed  by  the  best  judges,  and  convince 
her  that  stationery  reflects  a  person's  character,  then  draw  a 
mental  picture  of  her  w^riting  her  invitations  and  notes  of 
acceptance  on  high-grade  stationery,  which  reflects  her  high 
degree  of  character;  in  this  instance  you  work  upon  her 
feelings,  her  thoughts  are  centred  inward,  her  emotions  are 
aroused,  you  have  appealed  to  her  high  ideals  of  character, 
you  have  caused  action  of  her  subjective  mind,  the  seat  of 
her  emotions. 

When  you  read  a  good  book  you  feel  for  this  or  that 
character  in  it,  because  your  emotions  were  aroused.  An 
orator  moves  his  audience  to  tears,  he  preys  upon  their 
emotions,  he  makes  them  feel  with  him.  He  and  his  audience 
are  always  in  sympathy  with  each  other.  Salesmanship  by 
suggestion  should  have  for  its  ultimate  object  to  arouse  the 
feelings  of  the  customer.  You  must  make  him  feel  with  you 
if  you  want  him  to  act. 

Law  op  IMutual  Benefit  and  Non-Resistance. — When 
j''ou  and  your  customer  meet,  if  you  are  both  in  a  positive 
mental  state  you  cannot  reach  an  agreement.  If  he  becomes 
negative,  you  then  have  harmony  of  thought.  The  mind, 
sensibilities,  and  will  of  both  you  and  your  customer  must 
harmonize.  Positive  and  negative  forces  are  familiar  in  the 
cases  of  the  positive  and  negative  poles  of  electricity,  and 
the  principle  of  the  magnet.    Nothing  can  be  gained  by  oppos- 
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ing  a  customer,  by  rousing  a  spirit  of  antagonism  in  his 
nature.  The  principle  of  non-resistance  is  what  wins  success. 
As  long  as  he  buys  your  goods,  let  him  have  his  own  way, 
let  him  think  he  is  shrewd,  Don 't  pick  him  up  on  everything 
he  says.    You  have  his  money.    You  have  made  your  profit. 

The  object  of  every  sale  is  to  supply  the  customer's  wants. 
It  is  a  mutual  obligation.  You  give  a  certain  article  to  your 
customer  in  exchange  for  money  or  its  equivalent.  You 
should  see  that  value  is  given  for  value.  The  principle  of 
equity  is  involved.  The  law  of  mutual  benefit  should  be 
observed.  Your  business  will  be  better  and  more  lasting 
from  its  observance.  When  you  make  sales  always  keep  in 
mind  the  law  of  mutual  benefit  and  the  law  of  non-resistance. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

Mental  Law  of  Sale. 

The  goal  to  reach  for  in  selling  goods  is  the  decision 
and  action  of  your  customer.  You  want  him  to  reach  a 
decision  to  buy  an  article,  then  act  on  that  decision  and  buy 
it.  You  must  aim  at  his  will,  which  is  the  power  that 
chooses  and  decides.  You  can  reach  his  will  through  his 
intellect,  with  which  he  thinks;  his  sensibilities,  with  which 
he  feels.  Keep  in  mind  those  three  points  and  remember 
that  you  can  only  reach  his  will  either  through  his  intellect 
or  through  his  emotions.  As  a  rule  you  will  have  to  win  over 
to  your  side  both  his  intellect  and  his  emotions,  before  you 
can  make  his  will  act  the  way  you  want  it  to  act. 

When  your  customer  buys  an  article  from  you  his  mind 
must  traverse  through  a  mental  path  of  four  stages,  viz. : 
Attention,  Interest,  Desire,  and  Resolve  to  Buy.  This  is  not  a 
new  law,  but  one  that  has  been  in  force  ever  since  goods  have 
been  sold,  but  was  not  formulated  until  Mr.  Sheldon  made  it 
a  strong  feature  of  his  Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship. 
He  terms  it  the  Mental  Law  of  Sale,  and  it  is  the  keynote 
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of  his  whole  instruction.  To  successfully  operate  the  mental 
law  of  sale,  is  directed  a  large  portion  of  his  course  in  the 
Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship. 

You  want  your  customer  to  buy  something,  and  you  want 
him  to  be  satisfied  with  his  purchase,  therefore  when  the  sale 
is  completed  both  you  and  your  customer  are  mutually  bene- 
fited. You  haven't  hypnotized  him,  but  have  merely  influenced 
his  will  to  act  and  choose  intelligently.  You  have  been  a 
real  help  to  him.  You  gained  his  confidence,  which  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  step  to  make  you  a  successful  salesman. 

Securing  Attention. — Now  let  us  take  up  the  first  step 
in  the  sale,  securing  attention  to  the  goods  you  want  to  sell. 
March's  Thesaurus  Dictionary  defines  attention  as  "the  direc- 
tion of  mental  powers  to  any  specific  object,  "steady  applica- 
tion of  the  mind  to  a  specific  object."  The  verb  attend 
means  "to  fix  the  mind  upon."  The  definitions,  show  us 
that  your  aim  should  be,  "to  fix  your  customer's  mind  on  the 
article  you  want  to  sell  him."  "To  obtain  his  intense,  pro- 
found, diligent,  exclusive  attention."  Don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  attracting  his  attention  to  youreelf,  get  him  to  bend 
his  whole  mind  on  your  goods,  then  you  are  positive  that  he 
will  pay  attention  to  what  you  say. 

Haven't  you  often  gone  into  a  clothing  store  and  the  clerk 
who  waited  on  you  never  even  gained  your  attention,  but 
took  your  order  and  let  you  w' alk  out  ?  You  probably  couldn  't 
remember  a  word  he  told  you  about  the  collar  or  shirt  you 
bought.  The  clerk  probably  had  no  organized,  systematic 
selling  talk  and  was  content  to  remain  in  the  ranks  of  an 
order  taker.  You  can  recall  many  traveling  men  who  called 
on  you  the  past  year  and  never  gained  your  intense,  exclusive 
attention. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  necessary  for  attracting  your 
customer's  attention  is  your  ability  to  read  him,  to  size  him 
up,  to  measure  him  mentally,  to  read  his  character.  Knowing 
him,  you  must  know  yourself  and  have  faith  in  your  o-wn 
ability  to  inspire  your  customer's  confidence.    You  must  also 
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be  well  schooled  in  the  analysis  of  your  goods,  so  there  will 
be  no  hesitancy  in  gathei'ing  your  necessaiy  material  to  relate 
to  your  customer.     This  is  an  important  essential. 

Granted  that  you  have  reached  this  point,  the  next  thing 
is  what  to  say  to  him.  No  iron-clad  rule  can  be  given  as 
to  what  you  should  say  to  him.  It  depends  upon  the  environ- 
ment, the  person  you  are  talking  with,  and  here  is  where  you 
have  a  fine  chance  to  test  your  judgment  and  tact,  your 
initiative,  your  intuitive  feeling.  Your  words  should  be 
well  chosen,  your  speech  clear  and  distinct,  without  undue 
haste,  and  the  description  of  your  goods  not  too  long  drawn 
out,  and  not  too  much  like  a  set  speech.  You  are  not  giving 
a  monologue,  but  a  simple  statement  of  facts  in  an  easy, 
natural  way. 

Your  introductory  remarks  and  the  display  of  the  article 
ought  to  secure  the  customer's  attention.  Don't  go  ahead 
with  your  first  selling  talk  until  you  have  your  customer's 
exclusive  attention.  That  rule  is  important,  don't  overlook 
it.  Nearly  every  human  being  is  curious;  perhaps  there  is 
some  feature  of  the  article  that  will  arouse  your  customer's 
curiosity,  that  is  a  good  way  to  secure  his  attention.  Haven't 
you  noticed  how  easy  it  is  to  arouse  a  customer's  curiosity 
over  a  new  novelty,  or  a  new  style  of  a  package  ?  By  having 
it  in  a  show-case  and  merely  saying:  "Have  you  seen  the 
latest?"  he  becomes  curious  and  the  article  has  his  exclusive 
attention  until  his  curiosity  is  satisfied.  He  will  say:  "Well! 
that  is  pretty  slick,  what  will  they  get  up  next,  I  want  one  of 
those,  how  much  are  they?"  If  it  is  a  new  style  of  package 
for  sifting  out  talcum  powder,  or  squeezing  out  tooth  paste 
flat  like  a  ribbon,  he  will  say:  "There  is  certainly  some  class 
to  that  package,  it  prevents  waste,  too,  I'll  just  take  one  of 
those  with  me  now,  the  man  that  got  up  that  idea  had  a 
good  head  on  him." 

There  are  no  ends  to  the  number  of  openings  at  your 
disposal  for  attracting  your  customer's  attention  by  asking 
him  questions  and  showing  him  articles  to  arouse  his  curiosit3^ 
When  he  comes  in  intending  to  buy  a  certain  article,  to  which 
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his  attention  has  already  been  attracted  either  by  j^our  window 
display  or  newspaper  ad.,  then  it  ought  to  be  easy  for  you, 
by  treating  him  courteously,  to  quickly  place  him  in  the 
position  to  resolve,  you  can  win  him  over  to  buy  some  other 
article. 

To  secure  his  complete  attention  you  must  cause  a  change 
in  his  mental  attitude  by  appealing  to  his  intellect  and  sen- 
sibilities, through  either  direct  or  indirect  suggestion.  The 
physical  senses  afford  the  best  means  of  carrying  suggestions 
to  your  customer's  mind  to  compel  his  attention.  Get  him 
to  smell  of  a  freshly  opened  box  of  Havana  cigars,  to  taste 
of  a  piece  of  crystallized  ginger,  to  feel  of  a  surgeon's  silk 
sponge,  to  see  a  pretty  manicure  set,  to  hear  the  latest  phono- 
graph record. 

Arousing  Interest. — The  second  step  in  the  sale  is  to 
arouse  interest.  Interest  is  defined  as  "personal  concern  about 
a  special  object,  that  already  occupies  our  attention."  It  is 
plain,  then,  that  we  must  touch  a  customer's  personal  feelings 
or  concern;  to  make  him  "find  out  about"  the  article  to 
which  we  have  already  secured  his  attention.  Interest  is 
attention  prolonged  to  the  point  of  touching  the  feelings,  it 
bridges  the  gap  between  attention  and  desire.  If  you  can 
win  and  hold  his  attention  and  work  him  up  into  a  state  of 
true  interest,  you  are  already  making  rapid  progress  toward 
persuading  him  to  buy.  Now  comes  your  first  selling  talk, 
which  is  built  up  on  your  analysis  of  your  goods.  You  are 
to  describe  the  article.  To  go  into  its  details  and  tell  your 
customer  all  the  features  of  it  that  you  feel  will  appeal  to 
and  interest  him.  Sometimes  you  can  work  in  a  few  questions 
to  good  effect ;  but  don 't  use  them  too  frequently  in  the  first 
selling  talk. 

One  like  this  would  be  all  right,  as  it  would  emphasize  a 
point  in  your  description.  You  are  ..showing  a  customer  a 
new  style  nursing  bottle ;  you  ask  her:  "  Do  you  ever  have  any 
trouble  with  your  baby  at  night?  Does  he  pull  the  nipple  off 
and  spill  the  milk  all  over  himself  and  his  crib?"  This 
question  she  can  answer  with  one  word,  yes  or  no.    Then  you 
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can  explain  the  new  attachment  which  clasps  and  holds  the 
nipple  securely  in  place,  preventing  its  removal.  You  are 
here  showing  her  how  she  can  save  herself  all  that  extra 
trouble  and  loss  of  time,  and  rid  her  of  what  had  become  a 
perfect  nuisance.  You  are  appealing  to  her  self-interest,  the 
strongest  kind  of  interest  that  exists.  You  can  play  at  will 
along  the  whole  scale  of  her  feelings,  once  you  have  touched 
this  chord. 

To  arouse  interest,  remember  to  prolong  the  attention 
already  secured,  use  a  descriptive  form  of  language,  select 
the  points  of  your  article  that  in  your  judgment  will  "take" 
the  best  with  your  customer,  state  these  points  in  a  forceful 
way,  summarize  your  description  with  questions,  easily 
answered,  the  object  being  to  get  your  customer  to  agree 
with  you. 

Creating  Desire. — The  next  step  is  creating  desire,  which 
is  the  basis  necessary  for  a  resolve  to  buy.  Desire  is  defined 
as  "  a  longing,  eagerly  and  anxiously,  for  a  real  thing,  not 
possessed."  You  have  a  real  article  to  sell  and  you  must 
create  a  longing  for  it.  You  must  make  him  eager  and  anxious 
to  possess  it.  If  he  tells  you  that  he  doesn't  need  it  now, 
tell  him  how  much  it  will  benefit  him,  and  he  might  just  as 
well  be  enjoying  those  benefits  now.  That  will  start  up  a 
little  blaze  of  desire,  then  keep  fanning  it  until  it  sets  him  on 
fire.  Use  for  your  fuel  the  points  of  your  analysis  of  your 
goods  that  you  haven't  used  up  to  this  point,  emphasize  and 
drive  home  the  strong  points  of  the  description  that  you 
have  already  given,  paint  word  pictures,  give  illustrations. 

Use  a  few  questions  like  *  *  Don 't  you  think  it  is  a  beauty  ? ' ' 
**Do  you  wonder  that  this  article  is  a  big  seller?"  Direct 
some  of  your  questions  to  the  intellect,  some  to  the  emotions, 
some  to  both.  Get  your  customer  to  taste,  feel  or  smell  the 
article.  Let  him  satisfy  himself  that  everything  about  the 
goods  answers  your  description. 

Resolve  to  Buy. — The  last  step,  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  sale,  the  resolve  to  buy,  next  faces  us.  Many  pharmacists 
can  get  their  customers  as  far  as  this  point,  but  fall  down 
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right  here.  They  don't  seem  to  know  how  to  "clinch  the 
deal."  How  to  get  the  customer  to  say:  "Go  ahead,  do  it 
up,  I'll  take  it."  The  writer  has  a  friend,  manager  of  a 
large  music  concern,  who  said:  "I  have  to  close  about  every 
sale  that  is  made.  ]\Iy  piano  salesmen  seem  to  get  plenty  of 
prospects,  work  them  up  to  where  they  are  about  to  buy,  but 
don't  seem  able  to  close  the  sale,  to  get  their  signature  to  the 
piano  lease.  "If  I  didn't  step  in  right  then  the  sales  would 
be  lost."  That  is  quite  a  common  complaint  about  salesmen, 
they  can  make  "almost"  sales,  but  not  complete  ones. 

If  you  cannot  get  your  customers  to  close  the  sale  to-day, 
create  such  a  strong  desire  in  them  that  they  will  come  back 
in  a  day  or  two.  "Buy  it  to-day"  should  be  your  slogan. 
If  you  have  created  a  strong  desire  you  ought  to  get  them  to 
resolve  to  buy.  ]\Iarch's  Thesaurus  Dictionary  defines  resolve 
"to  determine,"  further  it  explains,  "to  determine  is  more 
truly  an  act  of  the  judgment,  to  resolve  is  an  act  of  the  will. ' ' 
What  you  must  do  then  is  to  make  your  customer's  will  act. 
His  judgment  determines  that  he  should  have  your  article  and 
his  will  acts  at  once,  which  makes  the  sale  complete.  The 
will  is  the  natural  outcome  of  desire.  If  you  can  make 
desire  strong  enough  your  customer's  will  is  sure  to  obey  and 
"come  into  line." 

Psychological  Moment. — When  it  reaches  that  stage  we 
have  the  much  talked  of  "psychological  moment."  When 
that  "  psychological  moment  "  aiTives,  then,  it  is  time  to  stop 
talking.  Don't  talk  so  much  that  you  will  talk  him  away 
from  it  after  you  have  talked  him  into  it.  Wlien  the  psycho- 
logical moment  arrives,  close  the  sale,  whether  you  have  told 
all  your  story  about  the  goods  or  not,  save  the  rest  for 
another  day.  You  have  told  enough  to  close  the  sale,  and 
that  is  what  you  started  out  to  do. 

Just  when  you  are  ready  to  close  the  sale  you  don't  want 
any  interruption.  If  your  clerk  asks  you  something  just 
then,  if  one  of  your  friends  hollers  out  to  you  from  near 
the  door,  another  customer  enters  and  walks  down  near  you 
as  if  he  wanted  you  to  wait  on  him,  somebody  wants  you  on 
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the  'phone,  any  of  these  conditions  might  spoil  the  sale.  A 
person's  mind  is  changeable.  Your  customer  might  resolve 
just  a  minute  before  to  buy,  but  the  interruption  has  taken 
his  attention  away  temporarily,  and  he  is  just  as  firm  not  to 
buy,  at  least  not  to-day. 

A  trained  salesman  "feels"  that  the  "psychological 
moment  "  is  near.  He  has  an  intuition  of  it.  You  can 
detect  it  if  you  watch  closely.  Your  customer's  eye  move- 
ments or  facial  expression  may  show  its  near  presence.  You 
can  tell  sometimes  by  the  way  he  hesitates  or  when  he  says: 
"I  don't  believe  I  ought  to  get  this,"  which  usually  means 
that  "I  do  want  it,  but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  it." 
When  he  talks  like  that  just  say:  "Our  minds  seem  to  run 
in  the  same  channel.  I  know  you  want  this  article  and  you 
know  you  want  it,  so  let  me  do  it  up  for  you." 

A  few  general  suggestions  for  closing  a  sale  are — ^have 
your  methods,  your  statements,  your  suggestions,  accurately 
positive.  You  have  confidence  and  enthusiasm,  so  you  want 
to  make  your  customer  feel  as  you  do.  Watch  for  the  ' '  psycho- 
logical moment,"  have  plenty  of  reserve  material  ready  and 
always  use  in  your  summary,  the  points  that  appeared  to 
interest  your  customer  when  you  first  mentioned  them.  If 
one  certain  point  interested  him,  bang  away  on  that  one. 
Have  your  telling  talk  short,  rather  than  lengthy. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Selling  Talks. 

To  carry  your  customer's  mind  through  the  four  steps 
— attention,  interest,  desire,  and  resolve  to  buy,  you  should 
divide  your  selling  talk  into  four  divisions.  A.  The  intro- 
duction. B.  The  first  selling  talk.  C.  The  second  selling 
talk.  D.  The  third  selling  talk.  The  introduction  is  to  attract 
attention.  The  first  selling  talk  is  to  arouse  interest.  The 
second  selling  talk  is  to  create  desire.  The  third  selling  talk 
is  to  make  your  customer  resolve  to  buy. 
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The  introduction  depends  upon  the  customer  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  your  meeting  with  him.  It  is  a  good  plan, 
though,  to  write  out  in  advance  the  several  different  ways  of 
greeting  your  customer  and  showing  him  a  certain  article. 
If  you  memorize  a  few  different  forms  of  introduction,  you 
will  always  have  one  of  them  handy  to  use  when  occasion 
requires,  or  when  you  cannot  make  up  one  instantly,  to  cover 
a  certain  circumstance.  Remember  the  object  of  the  intro- 
duction is  to  attract  your  customer's  attention.  So  learn  how 
to  do  it  in  a  nice  way,  either  to  the  goods  he  w^ants  to  buy, 
or  to  other  goods  that  you  want  to  suggest  to  him. 

Your  first  selling  talk  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  brief 
descriptive  sketch  of  the  goods  as  shown  by  your  analysis  of 
them.  It  should  arouse  interest  by  appealing  to  your  cus- 
tomer's reason  and  judgment.  If  you  employ  the  right  sug- 
gestions you  will  often  be  able  to  close  the  sale  with  your 
first  selling  talk,  and  not  have  to  use  the  rest. 

Sometimes  your  customer  may  want  to  buy  before  you 
have  finished  your  first  selling  talk.  If  so,  let  him  buy  at 
any  point,  the  sale  is  what  you  want  to  make,  and  the  earlier 
in  the  talk  you  make  it  the  better.  "While  the  first  selling 
talk  is  primarily  to  arouse  interest  it  should  be  used  to 
persuade  your  customer  to  buy,  if  possible.  ]\Iany  times 
you  do  not  have  to  tell  all  about  your  article  to  sell  it,  so 
don't  attempt  to  do  it. 

You  must  employ  synthesis  in  your  first  selling  talk. 
SjTithesis  you  remember  is  the  putting  together  of  different 
things  to  form  a  whole.  You  must  put  the  different  points  of 
the  article  together  so  that  they  will  follow  each  other  in 
logical  order,  each  point  bearing  some  relation  to  the  point 
mentioned  before,  all  fitting  together  so  as  to  make  a  synthetic 
description.  Go  it  easy  at  first,  get  your  customer  to  agree 
with  you,  don't  strike  the  heavy  blows  first.  Have  your  first 
talk  a  general  one.  Merely  outline  the  many  different  points 
of  the  article  without  going  into  details,  keep  the  price  until 
the  end  of  the  talk. 

The  customer  may  interrupt  you  at  times,  but  try  not  to 
16 
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break  up  your  story.  If  the  interruption  is  very  long, 
revert  back  to  the  point  where  you  left  off.  Sometimes  he 
will  ask  the  price  before  you  get  to  that  point  in  your  story, 
so  it  is  easy  to  tell  him  that  "You  will  get  to  the  price  in  a 
minute."  The  point  is,  not  to  be  led  too  far  away  from  at 
least  your  general  story  of  the  article  you  are  selling.  A 
nervous  customer  is  hard  to  handle,  he  keeps  butting  in  every 
other  word,  but  you  should  try  to  keep  him  from  going  too 
far  with  his  interruptions. 

Most  pharmacists  fall  down  on  their  introductory  and  first 
selling  talk.  Nearly  every  pharmacy  you  enter  and  ask  for 
an  article  the  pharmacist  doesn't  seem  to  know  how  to  start 
to  tell  you  about  it,  and  when  he  does  you  have  to  keep 
asking  questions  about  it  to  learn  what  you  want  to  know 
about  it.  If  you  ask  for  a  tooth  brush  it  will  be  put  on  the 
counter  and  you  can  help  yourself,  no  story  is  told  about  it 
or  about  the  better  grades  handled  by  the  store.  Have  a 
tooth  brush  story  ready,  tell  the  same  story  about  it  to  every 
customer  that  asks  for  a  tooth  brush. 

The  second  selling  talk  should  be  more  of  a  complete 
picture  of  the  article  than  the  first.  That  is,  you  should  fill 
in  to  the  general  outline  or  sketch  of  your  first  selling  talk 
with  all  the  details  of  the  article  as  a  basis  for  your  second 
selling  talk.  Repeat  the  main  points  of  the  first  talk,  and 
go  more  into  details.  Make  suggestive  arguments,  speak  more 
forcibly  and  more  positively  than  before.  Try  to  do  most  of 
the  talking,  making  your  customer  act  as  a  good  listener. 
The  second  selling  talk  is  to  create  desire.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  first.  It  is  filling  in  and  adding  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  first.  As  in  the  first  talk,  keep  the  prices  until 
the  close  of  the  second  talk.  The  first  talk  was  but  the  proof 
of  the  picture  of  your  article,  the  second  talk  is  the  finished 
picture  and  should  bring  about  a  resolve  to  buy. 

If  your  second  selling  talk  hasn't  closed  the  sale,  if  the 
psychological  moment  hasn't  arrived,  you  still  have  in  reserve 
your  third  selling  talk.  You  have  already  given  your  recital 
of  the  merits  of  the  goods  as  brought  out  by  analysis  and 
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synthesis,  so  in  your  third  talk  your  manner  should  be  per- 
suasive. You  should  now  draw  your  customer  out,  get  him 
to  talk.  That  is  about  the  only  way  left  to  you  to  find  out 
why  he  don't  buy  the  article.  Here  is  a  chance  to  employ 
your  versatility  and  reserve  power. 

The  objects  of  the  third  selling  talk  are :  1.  To  show  your 
powers  of  persuasion.  2.  To  teach  you  not  to  talk  too  much. 
3.  To  test  your  reserve  power,  to  see  if  you  can  talk  enough. 
The  first  two  selling  talks  should,  as  a  rule,  close  the  sale. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  always  use  these  four 
forms  of  selling  talks  with  every  article  you  sell,  but  you 
will  find  that  you  can  apply  it  to  many  specialties,  new  articles, 
and  especially  to  holiday  goods. 

Salesmanship  As  An  Art. — The  definition  of  art  as  given 
in  March's  Thesaurus  Dictionary  is  "The  practical  applica- 
tion of  knowledge."  Again  it  is  "A  system  of  rules  or 
accepted  methods  for  accomplishing  some  practical  end." 
Salesmanship  as  an  art,  then,  deals  with  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  rules  and  principles  of  the  science  of 
salesmanship  to  the  experience  of  practical  business.  Art  is 
"doing  a  thing."  Science  is  "knowing  a  thing."  Science 
is  defined  as  "  systematized  knowledge."  Again,  as  "knowl- 
edge gained  and  verified  by  exact  observation."  It  is 
"systematized  knowing."  An  easy  way  to  remember  the 
distinction  between  science  and  art  is  this — science  is  "know- 
ing,"— art  is  "doing." 

The  purpose  of  all  art,  whether  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
oratory,  drama,  or  salesmanstiip,  is  to  appeal  to  a  person's 
intellect  and  emotions  by  pleasing  impressions  directed  toward 
cultivating  his  sense  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful.  It  is  the 
aim  of  a  good  pianist  to  make  pleasing  impressions  upon 
his  hearers,  the  singer's  aim  is  the  same,  also  the  orator's,  the 
actor's.  Your  aim  should  be  the  same  when  selling  goods  to 
your  customer.  If  you  can  offer  the  proper  suggestions  appeal- 
ing to  your  customer's  intellectual  and  emotional  nature,  you 
are  sure  to  win  his  confidence. 

The  personal  element  is  strong  in  salesmanship.     If  you 
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have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  goods,  the  ability  to 
read  human  nature  and  know  your  customer's  wants,  a 
pleasing  personality  and  an  intense,  engaging  and  always 
ready  manner  of  speech,  you  never  ought  to  lose  a  sale. 
All  these  qualifications  can  be  cultivated.  Your  personality, 
voice,  speech,  manner,  action,  and  personal  appearance  can 
be  so  cultivated  as  to  assure  your  making  pleasing  impressions 
upon  your  customer.  It  goes  without  question  that  to  make 
a  pleasing  impression  you  must  be  careful  of  your  appearance. 
Your  store  coat  must  be  neat  and  clean,  your  clothes  business- 
like. ''The  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man"  is  as  true  of 
store  clothes  as  of  street  clothes.  A  customer  won't  have  a 
very  good  opinion  of  you  or  your  goods  if  your  appearance 
or  that  of  your  clerks  is  untidy.  It  is  almost  as  bad  to  have 
them  too  gaudy.  While  you  want  to  look  well,  remember  it 
is  the  goods  you  want  to  interest  your  customer  in,  not  your- 
self. Fancy  language  is  just  as  much  out  of  place  as  fancy 
dress. 

Select  your  words  carefully  from  your  OAvn  vocabulary. 
Use  words  that  are  sanctioned  by  good  use.  "Words  are 
the  names  by  which  good  use  has  agreed  that  we  shall  describe 
ideas.  In  our  choice  of  words  we  may  never  stray  beyond 
the  limits  of  good  use.  In  judging  whether  a  given  one  be 
admissible  we  may  better  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  a  bar- 
barism— a  word  not  in  the  language — or  an  impropriety, — a 
word  used  in  a  sense  not  sanctioned  by  good  use — if  neither 
we  may  accept  it.^ 

Haven 't  you  often  gone  into  a  clotliing  store  and  had  some 
clerk  wait  on  you  who  tried  to  use  eveiy  fancy  word  he  could 
get  hold  of,  and  the  mess  he  made  of  it  only  showed  you 
that  he  was  trying  to  "put  on,"  to  "show  off,"  to  be  so 
"  extra  nice?  "  He  didn't  make  a  good  impression  on  you, 
and  you  won't  make  a  good  impression  on  your  customer  if 
you  try  to  act  in  a  like  manner! 

Be  natural,  use  words  that  you  are  sure  about,  then  you 

*  English  Composition,  by  Barrett  Wendell.  Clias.  Scribner's 
Sons,  N.  Y. 
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won't  get  all  mixed  up  in  your  selling  talks.  Build  up  your 
vocabulary,  write  down  and  look  up  every  new  word  you 
come  across  in  your  daily  duties  or  in  your  reading,  then  in 
a  few  months  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  addition  to  your 
vocabulary. 

Several  pocket  editions  treating  of  the  more  common 
mistakes  in  English,  can  be  procured  at  small  expense.  What 
time  you  devote  to  them  will  be  profitable.  A  good  speaking 
voice  is  an  asset.  If  your  voice  hasn't  a  pleasant  sound  it 
can  be  greatly  improved  with  a  little  practice.  Cultivate  a 
mellow,  sympathetic,  persuasive  tone  of  voice.  Always  speak  in 
positive  terms  by  inflecting  your  voice  downward.  Have  a 
purpose  for  every  pause.  Dead  pauses  are  dangerous.  Don't 
break  off  short  in  your  talk.  Talk  to  the  point.  Don't 
digress. 

Keep  the  subject  of  thought  to  the  front  as  much  as  you 
can.  Don't  wander  off  into  some  line  of  argument,  entirely 
foreign  to  your  subject.  State  your  thoughts  clearly.  Always 
have  a  thought  clear  in  your  mind  before  you  try  to  express 
it.  Clearness  in  thought  aids  clearness  in  expression.  When 
describing  an  article  use  particular  terms,  as  description  ap- 
plies to  particulars.  Use  general  terms  when  speaking  of  a 
general  class  of  articles. 

Let  your  face  and  eyes  speak  the  enthusiasm  and  con- 
fidence you  feel  for  your  goods.  Facial  expression  gives 
meaning  to  your  spoken  words.  It  emphasizes  them.  A  cold, 
lifeless-looking  face  doesn't  possess  magnetism,  neither  does 
it  typify  enthusiasm  for  your  goods.  The  eyes  are  the  windows 
of  the  soul,  they  are  alive,  they  give  meaning  to  your  talk. 
The  first  thing  a  woman  notices  in  a  man  is  the  color  and 
expression  of  his  eyes.  After  you  have  waited  on  a  woman 
customer  it  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  when  she  goes  out  she 
knows  the  color  of  your  eyes  and  their  expression.  If  you 
smile  naturally,  do  so,  don't  put  on  a  sickly  grin  or  a  forced 
insincere  smile.  Be  yourself,  don't  try  to  seem  like  somebody 
that  you  cannot  impersonate. 

You  can  make  a  good  salesman  out  of  yourself  by 
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plugging  hard,  digging  down  to  the  vitals,  knowing  how  to 
tell  the  truth  about  your  goods  in  the  most  natural,  easy, 
pleasing,  convincing  way.  The  sum  of  your  knowledge  of 
your  goods  and  your  knowledge  of  human  nature,  both  of 
which  you  have  diligently  studied,  will  furnish  you  with  the 
proper  means  of  victory  in  making  sales. 

Most  pharmacists  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  buying  of 
their  goods  that  they  have  relegated  to  the  rear  the  im- 
portance of  selling  them.  They  energize  more  in  the  buying 
than  in  the  selling,  even  though  no  profit  can  be  made  until 
the  goods  are  sold.  If  you  buy  goods  ever  so  cheaply  you 
do  not  realize  your  profit  unless  you  can  sell  them.  Right 
buying  is  essential  to  success,  but  all  your  strength  and  time 
shouldn't  be  devoted  to  the  buying  end  at  the  expense  of 
the  selling  end.    A  brain-fagged  man  cannot  sell  goods. 

Selling  is  the  important  thing.  Buying  is  a  necessary 
detail.  Goods  on  your  shelf  are  not  worth  what  you  pay  for 
them,  but  what  you  can  sell  them  for.  Just  try  to  turn 
some  of  your  slow  sellers  into  cash  on  short  notice  and  find 
out  for  yourself.  Sometimes  it  requires  as  much  ability  to 
sell  a  woman  a  dozen  souvenir  post  cards  of  your  town  as  it 
does  to  be  superintendent  of  a  street  railway  company. 

To  sum  up,  to  be  a  good  salesman,  you  must  know  your- 
self, your  goods,  your  customer.  You  must  cultivate  self- 
control,  sympathy,  politeness,  cheerfulness,  tact,  and  develop 
your  character.  Have  enthusiasm  for  the  goods  you  sell, 
know  their  parts  and  uses,  assemble  convincing  selling  point 
stories  of  them  by  making  a  thorough  analysis.  Treat  your 
customers  as  if  they  were  guests  at  your  home  and  don't 
forget  kindness  and  attention  to  children. 

Be  ever  alert  with  suggestions  to  customers,  and  work  for 
the  big  sale.  Show  high  priced  or  medium  priced  goods  first. 
Stay  right  with  the  customer  until  he  leaves  the  store.  Keep 
in  mind  the  value  of  auto-suggestion,  and  the  method  of 
influencing  your  customers'  minds  to  purchase  what  you  want 
to  sell  them.  Remember  also,  the  law  of  mutual  benefit.  See 
that  value  is  given  for  value. 
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The  mental  law  of  sale,  consisting  of  the  four  stages — 
attention,  interest,  desire,  and  resolve  to  buy,  is  the  keynote 
of  all  salesmanship,  and  the  writer  suggests  that  you  pursue 
still  further  the  study  of  this  important  law  as  so  ably 
presented  by  Mr.  Sheldon  in  his  course  of  The  Science  of 
Successful  Salesmanship. 

Prepare  your  selling  talks  with  great  care  and  familiarize 
yourself  with  them,  so  that  you  will  talk  naturally  and  not 
as  though  you  were  delivering  a  set  speech.  You  must  be 
natural  to  be  convincing.  Learn  when  to  talk  and  when  to 
stop  talking. 

The  two  divisions,  buying  and  selling,  form  the  central 
idea  upon  Avhich  this  whole  treatise  is  written.  Everything 
treated  in  the  chapters  before  and  the  chapters  coming  after, 
bears  some  relation  to  buying  and  selling.  All  commercial 
pharmacy  depends  upon  these  two  important  subjects.  Read 
and  study  these  two  divisions  again  and  again.  There  is 
more  in  them  than  you  can  grasp  in  one  reading.  The  time 
you  devote  to  them  will  bring  you  good  returns  in  dollars 
and  cents. 
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PHARMACY  DEVELOPMENT. 


DIVISION  VIII 

ADVERTISING 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  Purposes  of  Advertising. 

Adatertising  is  a  form  of  salesmanship.  It  is  salesman- 
ship by  the  written  method.  In  salesmanship  you  talk  to 
your  customer  personally,  you  employ  the  personal  conversa- 
tion to  acquaint  him  with  the  merits  of  your  goods,  and  to 
sell  him  your  different  articles.  Now,  the  purpose  of  adver- 
tising is  just  the  same  as  the  purpose  of  salesmanship,  to  sell 
goods.  The  difference  is  that  you  employ  the  written  method, 
the  printed  words,  in  advertising,  in  place  of  the  personal 
conversation,  the  spoken  words,  as  in  salesmanship. 

Pin  it  firmly  in  your  mind  that  the  purpose  of  advertising 
is  to  sell  something.  This  simple  truth  is  very  often  lost  sight 
of  by  the  average  pharmacist,  and  for  that  matter,  is  quite 
often  overlooked  by  the  experienced  advertiser.  To  advertise 
is — "To  make  known  publicly,"  it  is — "to  make  public  by 
advertisement."  An  advertisement,  then,  is — "  A  notice  to 
the  public,  as  in  a  daily  newspaper,"  In  treating  of  an  adver- 
tisement it  is  usually  designated  by  the  abbreviated  form 
ad.,  so  hereafter  in  this  book,  all  reference  to  the  word  adver- 
tisement will  appear  in  the  shorter  form  ad. 

Cumulative  Effect. — All  your  advertising,  if  good, 
should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  ad.  in  exploiting  a  single 
article,  but  should  have  a  future  or  cumulative  effect.  Cumu- 
lative means  "heaped  up,"  cumulation  is  "The  act  of  heap- 
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ing  or  massing  things  together."  "When  yon  write  an  ad. 
about  a  certain  article  you  cannot  give  prominence  to  all  its 
features  in  a  single  ad.,  so  you  emphasize  one  strong  feature 
in  one  ad. ;  another  in  the  next ;  another  in  the  third,  and  so 
on  through  a  series;  so  that  each  succeeding  ad.  gives  the 
reader  a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  your  article;  and 
this  "heaping  up"  and  "massing  together"  of  the  different 
arguments,  as  they  appear  in  your  successive  ads.,  produce 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  series.  Then,  too,  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  repetition  of  your  claims  leads  the  people  to 
believe  them,  even  without  further  investigation. 

Although  you  expect  immediate  returns  from  your  separate 
ads.  You  may  advertise  a  hot- water  bottle,  you  cannot  expect 
steady  patronage  of  all  the  people  that  are  attracted  by  your 
ads.  You  may  advertise  a  hot-water  bottle,  you  cannot  expect 
to  sell  but  one  to  a  family  during  the  winter,  but  that  family 
may  show  it  to  their  neighbors,  tell  them  how  good  it  is,  then 
they  will  buy  one,  and  their  purchases  will  not  be  confined 
to  hot-water  bottles,  but  will  extend  to  other  articles  in  your 
stock.  Good  advertising  backed  up  \>y  good  goods  assures 
continued  steady  patronage,  and  that  is  what  you  want.  Ads. 
prepared  for  immediate  sales  are  an  asset  for  the  future  also. 

You  should  advertise  continually,  because  your  advertising 
builds  up  a  strong  confidence  with  the  public  for  you  and 
your  goods;  they  learn  that  your  ads.  are  truthful  claims 
of  the  quality  of  your  goods.  Your  ads.  are  like  so  many 
salesmen  trying  to  sell  goods  for  you  to  the  public,  and  should 
you  withdraw  your  ads.  you  would  be  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  a  manufacturing  concern  withdrawing  its  salesmen 
from  the  road.  Your  sales  would  soon  fall  off,  your  cus- 
tomers would  wonder  why  you  stopped  telling  them  about 
the  quality  of  your  goods  and  might  infer  that  the  quality 
of  the  goods  you  now  handle  are  not  as  good  as  those  handled 
formerly,  for  if  they  were  you  wouldn't  have  stopped  telling 
about  them. 

Furthermore,  your  withdrawal  from  the  advertising  field 
leaves  an  opening  for  some  new  enterprising  pharmacist  to 
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step  in,  advertise  and  get  your  customers.  Every  new  phar- 
macy that  starts  up  and  advertises,  must  get  its  customers 
from  pharmacies  already  established.  It  will  attract  yours 
if  3^ou  don't  make  an  effort  to  hold  them  by  continuing  j-our 
advertising  and  making  it  stronger.  If  you  do  that  you 
make  it  plain  to  your  customers  that  you  appreciate  their 
patronage  and  want  to  hold  it  by  carrying  quality  goods  and 
informing  them  of  the  fact  through  your  ads. 

If  you  have  two  or  three  articles  which  you  have  made 
for  you,  have  them  trade-marked,  then  advertise  them  under 
the  trade-mark  name.  This  will  distinguish  the  article  from 
any  other  on  the  market  and  you  can  be  sure  of  many  repeat 
sales  for  it.  A  good  soap,  a  good  ointment,  a  line  of  choco- 
lates, a  cold  cure,  a  cough  cure,  a  greaseless  cold  cream, 
v.'ould  be  good  articles  to  trade-mark.  You  can  register  your 
trade-mark  in  the  Patent  Office  at  "Washington  or  you  can 
establish  it  with  the  public  through  advertising.  The  courts 
protect  a  trade-mark  established  in  this  manner.  A  few  good 
trade-marked  goods  of  your  own  would  be  a  big  future  asset 
to  your  business. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Advertising  Mediums. 

Personal  Mediums. — The  strongest  form  of  advertising 
is  the  personal  form.  The  spoken  word,  the  personal  con- 
versation. When  you  put  up  a  package  of  face  powder  for 
a  lady  upon  her  request,  you  do  not  advertise  the  face  powder, 
but  if  you  suggest  that  she  try  the  latest  perfume  "Floro- 
dora,"  tell  her  all  about  it,  and  get  her  to  try  a  small  quan- 
tity of  it,  you  act  as  a  personal  advertising  medium  for  the 
perfume.  Again,  if  your  customer  calls  for  a  bottle  of 
JMinard's  Liniment,  and  you  persuade  him  to  take  a  bottle  of 
White's  Ammonia  Liniment,  you  advertise  the  substitute,  and 
act  as  a  personal  advertising  medium  for  it.  When  you  en- 
close counter  slips  in  your  packages  or  place  goods  on  display 
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in  your  windows,  you  act  as  an  advertising  medium  of  some 
value. 

If  you  hire  a  High  School  girl  to  come  to  your  store  after- 
noons to  demonstrate  milk  chocolate  or  a  new  perfume,  she 
acts  as  a  personal  advertising  medium  for  the  article  she 
demonstrates.  The  old  saying,  "  The  best  advertisement  is  a 
satisfied  customer,"  is  true.  The  satisfied  customer  is  your 
most  valuable  personal  advertising  medium.  He  tells  every- 
body how  nice  your  goods  and  your  store  service  are,  and 
how  truthful  your  claims  for  your  goods.  He  indorses  you 
as  well  as  advertises  you.  He  persuades  all  his  friends  to 
trade  with  you.  An  advertising  medium  is  any  means  of 
presenting  your  selling  argument  to  prospective  customers. 
When  you  tell  a  customer  of  the  virtues  of  your  own  prepara- 
tions you  are  advertising  it  "by  word  of  mouth." 

Newspapeks. — The  newspaper  is  the  best  printed  adver- 
tising medium  for  the  pharmacist  to  use  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  merits  of  his  goods.  Your  newspaper  ad.  is  your 
message  to  the  subscribers  of  the  paper,  telling  them  why 
they  should  buy  your  goods.  Many  readers  of  the  paper  do 
not  know  you,  yet  they  respond  to  your  ads.  The  news- 
paper affords  you  an  opportunity  of  getting  these  people  into 
your  store  without  writing  them  personal  letters  or  sending 
them  circulars.  If  you  want  to  reach  them  quickly  you  can 
prepare  an  ad.  this  afternoon  for  insertion  in  to-morrow's 
paper;  you  can  get  your  message  quickly  to  thousands  of 
people,  through  the  newspaper.  It  is  by  far  the  best  local 
advertising  medium  for  a  pharmacy.  Everybody  in  your 
town  reads  at  least  one  local  paper. 

If  your  advertising  appropriation  is  small,  select  the 
best  paper  in  your  town  for  the  class  of  trade  you  appeal  to. 
If  in  a  manufacturing  town,  and  you  appeal  to  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,  the  paper  that  reaches  them  is  the  best 
one  for  you.  It  usually  has  the  larger  circulation.  If  you 
cater  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  the  conservative  paper 
of  your  town,  even  though  its  circulation  is  small,  is  the  best 
for  you.     You  ought  to  have  a  sufficient  advertising  appro- 
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priation  to  cover  two  papers  in  your  town,  one  morning  and 
one  evening  paper,  or  two  evening  papers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

You  will  find  some  difference  in  the  rates  of  the  two 
classes  of  papers.  The  one  going  to  the  workingmen,  the 
masses,  is  usually  of  a  sensational  make-up,  and  has  a  higher 
advertising  rate  than  the  conservative  paper,  but  a  lower  rate 
per  thousand  of  circulation.  That  is,  j^ou  can  reach  more  people 
at  less  expense  in  the  w^orkingman 's  paper  than  in  the  con- 
servative paper.  The  subscription  to  the  conservative  paper 
is  usually  higher  and  the  circulation  small,  but  more  select 
than  the  workingman's  paper;  therefore  its  advertising  rates 
are  higher  per  thousand  of  circulation. 

What  you  want  to  know  is  "which  paper  will  call  on 
the  greatest  number  of  people  that  you  want  to  reach  at 
the  least  possible  cost?"  Try  to  use  both  papers  if  you  can, 
alternating  the  insertions,  but  if  you  cannot  do  that,  be 
sure  and  consider  the  above  points  of  each  paper  before 
making  your  choice.  There  is  always  room  for  an  argument 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Each  is  so  strong  that  you  ought  to  advertise  in  both.  Don't 
flock  to  one  paper  because  your  competitor  is  using  the  other 
one.  Get  in  with  him,  that  paper  must  give  him  good  returns 
or  he  wouldn't  use  it.  If  your  appropriation  is  real  small  it 
is  better  to  use  it  in  one  paper,  you  will  thereby  make  an 
impression  with  a  certain  amount  of  people,  which  will  pay 
you  better  than  to  spread  it  out  in  two  papers,  where  you 
will  be  seen  hy  more  people,  but  not  impressed  by  so  many. 

Booklets. — I\Iany  pharmacists  send  out  booklets  to  adver- 
tise their  cigar  department,  toilet  goods  department,  or  their 
store  in  general,  its  service  to  customers,  etc.  Your  booklet 
should  contain  complete  information  of  your  proposition  and 
convincing  arguments  to  show  why  the  reader  should  buy 
your  cigars  or  trade  at  your  store.  Everything  else  should 
be  left  out.  Your  booklet  should  not  be  loaded  up  with 
miscellaneous  or  unnecessary  matter.  The  purpose  of  your 
booklet  is  to  sell  goods,  to  bring  people  into  your  store.  It's 
object  is  salesmanship.  It  is  a  sort  of  enlarged  ad.  and 
should  attract  attention,  create  desire  and  convince. 
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The  common  size  of  booklets  is  3i/4  x  ^^^  or  6  x  9.  A 
booklet  4I/2  X  9  inches  will  fit  a  business  envelope.  The  cover, 
design,  and  shape  of  a  booklet  affects  its  attractive  power. 
An  odd-shaped  booklet  is  attractive  in  itself.  314  ^  6l^  is 
a  good  size  for  you  to  use,  because  it  can  be  mailed  with 
your  regular  letter.  Your  booklet  will  create  desire  by  arrang- 
ing the  selling  points  in  logical  order,  emphasizing  them  with 
a  few  illustrations.  The  illustrations  and  testimonials  should 
be  sufficient  to  convince  your  readers  of  the  merits  of  your 
article,  or  the  truthfulness  of  your  claims.  Have  a  talk  with 
yowc  printer,  he  is  well  posted  on  booklets.  Get  a  dummy 
from  him,  the  exact  size  you  intend  the  finished  booklet  to 
be,  then  design  your  pages,  mark  out  the  spaces  for  your  cuts. 

A  good  idea  to  follow  is  to  write  what  is  called  "page 
for  page"  copy.  That  is,  have  one  idea  or  one  write-up  com- 
plete on  one  page.  The  heading  at  the  top  and  the  argument 
completed  at  the  bottom.  This  will  give  you  a  headline  at 
the  top  of  each  page,  instead  of  having  it  appear  in  different 
places  on  each  page,  as  would  be  required  if  the  "run  over" 
style  of  writing  was  used.  Booklets  should  always  be  of 
eight  pages  or  a  multiple  of  eight,  as  they  are  folded  on  a 
machine  which  folds  a  sheet  into  four,  eight,  or  sixteen  pages. 
Six,  ten,  twelve,  fourteen  pages  can  be  folded  by  hand,  but 
is  too  expensive. 

Folders. — A  folder  is  usually  printed  on  a  four  or  six 
page  sheet.  Sometimes  it  is  known  as  a  two-fold  and  a  three- 
fold sheet.  It  is  really  an  abbreviated  form  of  a  booklet. 
Folders  are  inexpensive  mediums.  They  are  useful  in  stimu- 
lating your  customers.  They  wake  them  up.  You  can  get 
good  results  from  folders  by  sending  them  out  at  Christmas 
time,  exploiting  your  line  of  holiday  goods  in  general,  your 
line  of  cigars  in  holiday  packages.  A  folder  sent  out  at 
Easter  time  usually  brings  good  results.  It  can  exploit  Easter 
stationery,  Easter  perfumes,  novelties  and  specialties. 

Circulars. — A  neatly  printed  and  well  worded  circular 
issued  twice  a  year,  say  at  Springtime  and  in  the  Fall,  is  a 
good  medium  for  you  to  employ  to  remind  your  customers, 
present  and  prospective,  that  you  are  anxious  for  their  pat- 
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ronage  and  willing  to  serve  them  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  publish  an  anniversary  circular  each 
year,  especially  if  you  conduct  anniversary  sales. 

Store  Papers. — This  is  the  term  given  to  the  paper  issued 
monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annually  by  a  pharmacist  and  either 
published  by  liim  personally  or  by  syndicates  for  him.  In 
addition  to  containing  your  ads.,  it  should  have  additional 
matter  of  general  interest  to  your  customers.  Your  store 
paper  should  do  for  you  what  the  house  organ  does  for  the 
large  manufacturer.  If  you  publish  your  own  you  can  get 
many  good  ideas  from  such  house  organs  as  Johnson  & 
Johnson's  Red  Cross  Messenger;  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.'s  Modern 
Pharmacy,  Frederick  Stearns  &  Co.'s  The  New  Idea. 

The  Form  Letter. — To  advertise  some  special  article  of 
your  own  make,  the  form  letter  is  a  good  medium.  Instead 
of  writing  separate  personal  letters  to  your  customers,  you 
can  write  one  good,  strong  letter,  have  it  duplicated  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  and  send  it  out  to  your  mailing  list. 
The  main  point  of  a  form  letter  is  its  personal  tone.  Don't 
write  it  in  a  general  way.  Write  it  just  as  though  you  were 
writing  it  to  one  man,  not  to  a  group  or  class  of  men.  Put 
your  soul  right  in  it,  your  enthusiasm,  infuse  your  personality 
into  it,  so  that  the  recipient  will  be  moved  to  action  as  quickly 
as  if  you  had  spoken  to  him  personally.  "Every  man  in 
this  city  should  have  a  box  of  our  antiseptic  ointment,"  is 
weak  compared  with:  "You,  personally,  ought  to  try  our 
antiseptic  ointment."  The  party  addressed  will  in  the  latter 
case  feel  that  you  are  writing  to  him  personally,  and  not  to 
several  hundred  men  in  town.  You  must  have  your  form 
letter  personal  in  tone  to  get  effective  results. 

Form  letters  should  answer  the  three  requirements  of  a 
good  ad.  (1)  Attract  attention,  which  of  course  it  does  by 
its  neat  appearance  and  by  being  addressed  to  the  party  for 
whom  it  is  intended;  (2)  Create  desire,  which  is  done  by 
your  vivid  description  of  your  goods  and  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  its  use;  (3)  Convince  so  as  to  get  the  ordrr, 
by  enclosing  testimonials  or  mentioning  the  wonderful  results 
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it  has  acconiplished  v/ith  3'our  customers,  also  stating  the 
price  and  that  you  will  mail  the  article  if  he  cannot  con- 
veniently call. 

Look  over  all  3'^our  form  letters  before  sending  them  out 
to  see  if  they  lack  those  three  essentials.  As  many  of  your 
customers  are  business  men,  who  usually  detect  a  form  letter 
at  a  glance,  you  should  take  great  care  to  see  that  your  form 
letters  are  printed  with  special  attention  to  such  details  as 
the  filling  in  of  name  and  address.  This  requires  the  use 
of  a  typewriter  ribbon  of  the  same  color  and  shade  as  the 
body  of  the  letter.  The  letter,  of  course,  should  be  printed 
with  imitation  typewriter  type.  If  you  have  a  typewriter  in 
your  store  you  can  write  a  letter  on  it,  then  send  this  letter 
to  your  printer  so  he  can  match  the  color  of  the  ribbon  on 
your  typewriter.  Or,  if  you  are  not  going  to  do  the  addressing 
yourself,  have  the  letters  and  addresses  printed  on  the  multi- 
graph  machine.  Multigraph  letters  can  now  be  made  with 
the  names  and  addresses  so  perfectly  matched,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  them  from  original  typewritten  letters. 
The  same  margin  appears  in  the  address  as  the  body  matter, 
also  the  same  spacing  between  the  lines. 

Take  particular  notice  of  the  next  form  letter  you  receive 
and  see  if  the  details  are  carried  out.  The  writer  received 
several  form  letters  in  which  the  address  was  of  a  bright 
purple  color  and  the  body  of  the  letter  a  faded  blue.  Further- 
more the  address  did  not  begin  at  the  same  margin  as  the 
body  of  the  letter.  Many  form  letters  are  sent  out  without 
the  address,  having  merely  the  word  Sir: —  or  Dear  Sir: — 
These  are  not  personal.  They  are  too  general,  and  when  you 
receive  one  of  these  you  feel  that  hundreds  of  others  are 
receiving  them  also.  If  you  understand  human  nature  you 
will  readily  see  that  to  have  the  suggestions  in  your  letter 
effective  you  must  make  your  letter  personal  in  tone.  Com- 
pose it  just  as  though  but  one  person  was  going  to  read  it. 

A  general  formula  for  the  composition  of  a  form  letter 
is  this — ^the  opening  of  the  letter  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
question,  or  a  series  of  questions,  to  call  attention  to  your 
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article,  then  following  with  a  clear  description  of  your  article, 
presenting  its  main  selling  points  arranged  in  a  logical  man- 
ner, then  close  with  the  suggestions  tliat  the  reader  will  benefit 
by  using  your  article,  and  the  time  to  try  it  is  right  now, 
mention  the  price  and  offer  to  send  your  article  if  the  reader 
cannot  call. 

Your  form  letter,  if  built  on  this  formula,  should  force 
the  sale  of  your  article.  Llake  your  closing  paragraph  strong, 
so  as  to  produce  immediate  action.  You  ought  to  be  able  to 
say  all  that  is  necessary  in  150  words.  A  form  letter  of  150 
words,  ten  words  to  a  line,  with  the  fifteen  lines  well  arranged 
and  properly  spaced  and  paragraphed,  will  attract  almost 
anybody.  If  the  proper  presentation  of  your  proposition 
requires  more  than  that,  use  more,  but  keep  as  near  150  words 
as  you  can. 

The  strongest  selling  point  of  your  article  may  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  letter  and  be  underlined  or  given  prominence 
by  double  spacing  above  and  below  the  line.  A  person  receiv- 
ing a  form  letter  will  usually  glance  at  the  opening  paragraph, 
the  central  display  and  the  closing  paragraph.  That  is,  he 
takes  the  letter  in  at  a  glance.  If  those  three  points  attract 
him  he  will  read  the  whole  letter.  Sometimes  the  address 
in  a  form  letter  is  written  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  in  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the  sheet.  This  is  done  to  avoid 
matching.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  send  form  letters  to  new 
arrivals  in  town.  To  avoid  waste  circulation  they  should 
be  sent  to  possible  buyers. 

Street  Car  Cards. — These  are  11  x  21  inches  in  size,  placed 
on  both  sides  of  a  car  between  the  windows  and  the  roof. 
They  are  principally  used  by  general  advertisers  to  supplement 
their  magazine  and  newspaper  campaigns.  The  chief  ad- 
vantage of  this  medium  for  a  pharmacist  is  that  the  car 
containing  his  card  carries  the  passengers  right  to  his  door. 
If  you  use  a  street  car  card  it  reminds  your  customers  to  go 
to  your  store  upon  leaving  the  car.  It  is  a  reminder  of 
something  you  have  advertised  in  your  newspaper  space.  A 
car  seating  fifty  people  may  carry  several  hundred  passengers 
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a  day,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  people  that  ride 
in  the  car  constitutes  the  circulation  of  your  ad.  in  the  street 
ear  card. 

In  the  big  cities  street  car  cards  are  used  by  the  large 
department  stores,  some  of  them  changing  the  cards  daily 
to  inform  the  shopper  of  the  daily  specials.  If  your  store 
is  in  a  large  city  you  can  have  your  car  card  in  the  cars  that 
pass  your  store,  coming  from  the  section  of  the  city  where 
your  store  draws  from.  If  in  a  small  city,  you  can  buy  a 
space  in  every  car  operated  by  the  company. 

The  cards  are  usually  printed  in  three  colors  and  are 
quite  expensive.  You  can  economize  by  purchasing  at  one 
time  a  large  supply  of  car  cards  with  pretty  colored  borders, 
and  in  the  blank  space  you  can  have  your  several  offers 
printed,  running  a  different  special  every  week  or  two.  You 
will  get  better  returns  by  advertising  in  street  cars  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer.  In  the  winter  the  customers  sit 
facing  the  cards,  and  in  the  summer  they  sit  in  open  cars 
facing  to  the  front,  and  when  they  look  to  one  side  it  is 
usually  to  admire  the  scenery  rather  than  read  your  car  card. 
The  long-distance  cars,  traveling  from  city  to  city,  are 
equipped  with  seats  facing  to  the  front,  so  the  best  spaces 
on  these  cars  is  at  either  end  of  the  car.  If  you  go  into  the 
street  car  advertising  scheme  all  these  points  must  be  con- 
sidered if  you  wish  to  get  the  best  results. 

Bill  Boards. — The  selection  of  this  medium  requires  great 
care.  In  the  first  place  you  must  use  only  the  bill  boards 
in  the  locality  from  which  your  trade  is  drawn.  The  circula- 
tion of  a  bill  board  is  the  number  of  people  who  pass  it.  You 
want  it,  then,  where  the  largest  number  of  people  that  you 
desire  for  customers  will  pass  it.  Bill  boards  give  greater 
returns  in  summer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  readily 
seen  from  open  street  cars,  automobiles,  etc. ;  they  are  less  apt 
to  be  damaged  by  the  bad  weather;  they  are  seen  by  more 
people,  due  to  the  attractions  of  outdoor  life. 

The  poster  used  is  a  "  three-sheet,"  84  x  42  inches.  Posters 
with   blank  spaces   for   inserting   the   merchant's  name,   aivs 
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carried  in  stock  by  some  of  the  large  lithographing  concerns. 
Some  manufacturers  will  furnish  posters  if  the  dealer  will 
pay  for  the  posting.  You  can  buy  display  space  on  a  bill 
board  from  a  bill  posting  company  for  a  stated  period  just  as 
you  buy  newspaper  space.  You  furnish  the  posters,  the  bill 
posting  company  puts  them  up  and  sees  that  they  are  kept 
in  good  condition  for  the  period  agreed. 

Your  poster  should  not  have  much  matter.  An  illustration 
of  the  article,  its  name,  a  few  words  about  it,  your  name, 
is  about  all  a  poster  will  stand.  When  you  shoot  by  it  in 
an  auto  going  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles  an  hour,  or  on  a 
trolley  car  going  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  you  get  but  a  brief 
glimpse  of  it.  A  poster  well  gotten  up,  posted  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  is  sure  to  be  read.  They  are  more  commonly 
used  by  clothing,  shoe,  and  furniture  dealers  than  by  phar- 
macists. 

Painted  Signs. — These  mediums  are  similar  in  effect  to 
posters.  They  are  not  so  easily  affected  by  the  bad  weather 
or  mischievous  boys.  Their  life  is  longer  than  that  of  the 
poster.  To  get  successful  returns  from  this  class  of  mediums, 
which  includes,  also,  enameled  and  tin  signs,  steel  signs,  water- 
proof cloth  signs,  you  must  place  them  in  good  locations. 
On  bridges,  at  turn-outs,  cross  roads,  and  at  stopping  places 
of  electric  cars.  Most  cars  stop  at  sharp  curves  and  auto- 
mobiles slow  up  at  such  points,  so  those  locations  are  good 
for  painted  signs.  The  principal  points  along  State  roads 
are  good  to  catch  the  farmer's  eye  when  he  comes  to  town 
to  sell  his  products.  All  outdoor  advertising  must  be  re- 
freshed every  once  in  a  while.  In  New  York  immense  sums 
are  paid  for  the  rental  of  the  side  of  a  building  for  the  use 
of  painted  signs.  To  make  painted  signs  effective,  then,  they 
must  be  in  locations  where  they  will  be  seen  by  the  greatest 
number  of  people,  the  matter  must  be  catchy  and  consist  of 
short  sentences  or  commands,  and  the  signs  must  be  kept  in 
a  fresh  condition  at  all  times. 

Electric  signs  are  good  advertising  mediums,  as  Broadway 
in  New  York,  "The  Great  White  Way,"  will  testify.  The 
traffic  at  night  on  Fifth  Avenue  has  greatly  increased  since  the 
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■windows  were  flooded  with  electricity.  An  electric  sign  must 
have  a  good  location  and  be  easy  to  read  to  bring  big  results. 

Novelties. — The  real  value  to  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  novelties  depends  upon  their  usefulness,  sug- 
gestive power,  and  durability.  How  long  will  your  customers 
keep  them,  use  them,  and  will  these  novelties  suggest  a  pur- 
chase of  your  goods?  When  you  choose  novelties  always 
pick  out  something  that  will  continually  suggest  to  your 
customer  to  buy  something.  Advertising  college  ices,  soda 
fountain  specialties  on  a  fan  suggests  that  when  your  cus- 
tomer is  hot,  your  cold  soda  and  ice  cream  will  cool  him  off. 
The  fan  keeps  suggesting  him  to  buy  your  soda  or  ice 
cream.  An  aluminum  pocket  tablet  with  pencil  attached  sug- 
gests writing  tablets,  stationery,  pocket  memorandum  books. 
A  leather  card  case  suggests  leather  goods,  a  match  safe  sug- 
gests cigars,  etc.  Always  keep  in  mind,  then,  that  an  advertis- 
ing novelty  should  suggest  a  purchase. 

Another  advantage  they  have  is  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
your  customers.  Everybody  appreciates  an  article  when  he 
gets  it  for  nothing.  Great  care  must  be  used  in  distributing 
your  novelties  or  you  will  incur  the  ill  will  of  those  who 
don't  get  one.  They  will  claim  that  their  trade  is  as  good 
to  you  as  any  other  of  your  customers,  and  they  should  be 
considered  when  a  free  distribution  is  made.  Some  phar- 
macists buy  a  small  quantity  of  high-priced  novelties  for 
their  few  select  customers  and  a  large  quantity  of  inexpensive 
novelties  for  general  distribution.  Others  use  all  their  cus- 
tomers alike,  buying  enough  novelties  to  secure  each  customer 
receiving  at  least  one. 

A  good  time  to  give  novelties  is  at  Spring  Opening  Sales, 
Soda  Fountain  Opening  Day,  Anniversary  Sales.  Advertis- 
ing novelties  help  out  your  newspaper  advertising  campaign. 
The  general  advertisers,  the  big  mail  order  advertisers,  soap 
manufacturers,  perfumers,  patent  medicine  concerns,  use  ad- 
vertising novelties  in  tremendous  quantities.  Newspapers  use 
them  to  increase  their  circulation  and  to  get  more  advertisers. 
Banks  are  great  believers  in  novelties. 

Calendars. — This  form  of  advertising  is  probably  the  most 
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commonly  used  by  pharmacists  who  lean  at  all  towards  novelty 
advertising.  The  writer  sold  advertising  novelties  at  one  time 
and  everywhere  in  answer  to  the  question:  "Do  you  use 
advertising  novelties?"  came  the  reply:  "No,  not  very  often, 
but  we  always  get  out  a  good  calendar  every  year."  The 
advertising  returns  from  calendars  are  small.  The  writer 
used  them  for  several  seasons,  but  could  never  trace  any 
direct  results  to  their  use.  One  reason  is  that  if  you  don't 
get  out  a  good  one  it  will  be  throA\Ti  away ;  another  reason 
is  if  you  do  get  out  a  good  one,  your  name  will  be  cut  off  and 
the  picture  part  of  the  calendar  framed. 

Perhaps  your  customers  will  come  in  and  say:  "That  is 
a  dandy  calendar  you  got  out  this  year,  I  framed  the  one  you 
gave  me  and  it  looks  great."  If  you  try  to  protect  yourself 
by  having  your  name  printed  in  the  corner  of  the  picture 
in  the  clouds  or  in  the  shrubbery,  then  you  will  hear  some- 
thing like  this:  "Your  calendar  this  year  is  a  beauty,  only 
you  spoiled  it  by  putting  your  ad.  in  the  corner  of  it,  but  I 
put  a  yellow  bow  on  my  frame  so  it  covers  it  up  all  right." 
If  they  have  it  framed  with  wood  and  glass  they  manage 
to  fix  the  mat  of  the  picture  to  cover  your  ad.  Another 
objection  to  the  calendar  is  the  fact  that  every  little  retail 
store  which  has  any  use  for  existence  at  all,  gets  out  a 
calendar.  People  make  it  a  point  of  going  from  store  to 
store  to  get  all  the  different  kinds  of  calendars  they  can. 
They  make  a  collection  of  them. 

A  good  calendar  costs  $15  a  hundred,  and  the  smallest 
quantity  a  calendar  salesman  wants  you  to  buy  is  250,  so 
you  usually  give  him  the  order.  That  $37.50  would  buy  you 
sixty-two  and  a  half  insertions,  of  four  inches,  single  column 
at  fifteen  cents  per  inch,  in  your  newspaper.  Every  four 
calendars  you  give  away  represent  the  price  of  a  four-inch 
single  column  space  in  the  newspaper.  In  the  newspaper 
space  you  could  tell  a  nice  story  about  some  article,  and  if 
your  ad.  was  a  good  one  you  would  sell  from  eight  to  fifteen 
of  the  article  advertised.  You  surely  wouldn't  soil  that  many 
from  four  calendars,  because  you  cannot  advertise  any  one 
article  very  well  on  a  calendar. 
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Here  is  the  way  to  look  at  it.  Will  sixty-two  four  inch 
single  column  ads.  in  the  newspaper  give  me  better  returns 
for  my  $37.50  than  250  calendars?  It  isn't  hard  to  answer 
that  question.  What  you  pay  for  250  calendars  would  enable 
you  to  run  five  four-inch  ads.  every  month  for  a  year.  It 
is  far  better  for  you  to  add  that  $37.50  to  your  newspaper 
advertising  appropriation.  Some  pharmacists  have  their  own 
ads.  printed  on  each  sheet  of  the  calendar  pads  and  get  some 
returns  from  that  source. 

The  distribution  of  calendars  after  you  get  them  is  a 
puzzling  question.  If  you  have  expensive  ones  you  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  out  promiscuously.  A  good  way  to  get 
some  of  your  money  back  on  them  and  use  everyone  alike,  is 
to  advertise  to  give  one  away  with  each  twenty-five  cent  pur- 
chase. Even  then,  they  will  probably  cut  the  picture  off,  but 
they  may  advertise  you  a  little  by  saying  they  got  it  at  your 
store. 

It  is  too  expensive  a  proposition  to  try  to  advertise  your 
store  through  calendars.  Some  retail  dealers  write  a  letter 
or  send  a  circular  or  post  card  to  their  customers  describing 
their  calendar  and  asking  them  to  bring  in  the  card  or  letter 
and  receive  one  of  the  calendars.  When  the  cards  are  brought 
in  the  customer's  name  is  registered.  The  writer  knows  a 
pharmacist  who  invested  $150  in  calendars.  Finally,  to  get 
rid  of  them,  he  dumped  them  in  his  window  and  every  kid 
in  the  neighborhood  got  from  one  to  five  of  them. 

Souvenir  Post  Cards. — This  is  a  novelty  form  of  advertising 
which  if  properly  used  can  be  made  valuable.  Manj^  use  cards 
with  pictures  of  their  store  on  them.  This  practice  is  common 
with  large  manufacturers.  The  writer  made  use  of  the  souvenir 
post  cards  for  general  advertising,  that  is,  they  were  sent 
to  a  select  mailing  list  two  or  three  times  a  year.  At  Christ- 
mas time  two  sets  of  cards  were  printed;  one  set  was  sent 
to  prospective  buyers  of  holiday  goods;  the  other  to  pro- 
spective buyers  of  fancy  confectionery  packages.  These  cards 
were  regular  Christmas  post  cards,  some  with  fancy  designs, 
some  with  appropriate  mottoes.  They  were  bought  especially 
for  sending  to  the  mailing  list  and  were  not  taken  from  the 
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regular  stock.  The  cards  sent  out  at  Christmas  never  failed 
to  bring  good  returns.  Furthermore,  many  customers  ex- 
pressed their  thanks  for  the  cards  and  spoke  of  how  pretty 
they  were  and  how  appropriate  the  mottoes. 

The  same  idea  was  carried  out  at  Easter.  Special  Easter 
cards  were  bought  for  the  customers  on  the  mailing  list.  They 
advertised  Easter  confectionery,  novelties,  folders,  booklets. 
The  same  idea  can  be  carried  out  for  Valentine's  day.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  local  views  can  be  sent  out,  advertising  toilet 
goods  at  one  time,  cigars  at  another.  If  you  give  away  post 
cards  of  your  own  store  or  sell  them  for  one  cent  each,  they 
will  be  sent  out  of  town  where  the  advertising  will  not  benefit 
you. 

Theatre  Programs. — This  is  another  medium  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  you  to  let  your  competitor  use.  You  don't 
want  it.  General  advertisers  use  it  in  many  of  the  large 
cities,  but  its  value  chiefly  consists  in  advertising  articles  that 
are  worn  in  the  theatre,  such  as:  diamonds,  opera  glasses, 
hair  ornaments,  etc. 

Blotters. — Owing  to  their  common  use  blotters  are  con- 
siderably in  favor  with  many  manufacturers  and  dealers.  A 
prominent  manufacturer  who  uses  blotters  for  advertising  pur- 
poses, told  the  writer  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  them 
and  that  he  gets  good  returns  from  their  use.  He  certainly 
gets  out  good  ones,  as  the  writer  can  testify,  and  therein  lies 
his  success.  The  celluloid  finished  cover  bears  a  good  ad. 
and  illustration  and  the  several  blotters  are  attached  to  it 
by  a  wire  fastening,  which  allows  new  blotters  to  be  attached 
as  fast  as  the  old  ones  are  worn  out.  The  blotters  are  of 
good  blotting  quality.  If  you  use  blotters,  use  good  ones, 
and  be  sure  that  they  carry  a  good  ad.  Just  your  name  is 
not  enough. 

Many  business  firms  send  a  new  blotter  to  their  customers 
every  month,  being  enclosed  with  the  monthly  statement. 
Such  blotters  usually  have  a  picture,  an  ad.,  and  a  calendar 
for  the  month.  A  good  ladies'  blotter  usually  makes  a  hit. 
Be  sure  to  put  a  blotter  in  every  box  of  stationery  that  you 
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sell.  Blotters  are  mailable  as  merchandise,  not  as  printed 
matter. 

Charity  Advertising. — Every  pharmacist  is  called  upon 
occasionally  to  take  a  $2.00  or  $5.00  space  in  a  concert 
programme,  an  amateur  theatrical  programme,  programmes 
for  church  plays,  festivals,  grange  fairs,  farmers'  suppers, 
church  fairs  and  entertainments,  and  the  like.  These  have 
no  advertising  value,  although  there  should  be  a  certain  sum 
included  in  the  advertising  appropriation  to  cover  ' '  charity ' ' 
advertising. 

Whatever  space  you  engage  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  don 't 
do  it  begrudgingly.  In  the  writer 's  toYm.  this  sort  of  soliciting 
was  so  overdone  that  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Merchants' 
Association,  a  body  of  500  of  the  leading  merchants,  adopted 
a  set  of  resolutions  forbidding  any  such  soliciting,  excepting 
for  real  charity,  or  in  real  cases  of  need.  These  resolutions 
are  framed  and  hung  in  the  merchants'  stores.  They  have 
already  saved  the  merchants  a  big  sum  of  money.  Of  course 
a  few  of  them  break  over  and  either  engage  a  space  or  donate 
the  money  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  space.  This  is 
prohibited  by  the  code  of  resolutions  and  is  now  being  stopped 
altogether.  It  seems  rather  hard  to  have  to  turn  down  a 
few  worthy  solicitors  for  charity  advertising,  especially  when 
they  are  good  customers  of  your  store.  IMost  of  the  com- 
mercial bodies  in  cities  of  35,000  population  or  over  have 
adopted  some  such  code  of  resolutions,  and  the  money  saved 
to  the  merchants  runs  high  up  in  the  thousands  every  year. 

It  is  a  good  plan  for  you  to  steer  clear  of  as  much  of 
this  charity  advertising  as  you  can,  and  take  only  what 
you  have  to  in  order  to  retain  the  good  will  of  your  customers. 
Whatever  you  do  spend  on  it,  spend  it  with  a  smile.  It  may 
take  all  your  reserve  energy,  but  it  is  a  good  opportunity 
to  find  out  just  how  much  of  it  you  possess. 

Advertising  Schemes. — Hotel  registers,  suburban  direc- 
tories, fire-alarm  cards,  checkerboard  tables  for  clubs,  clocks 
for  barber  shops,  automatic  registers,  railway  time  cards,  local 
time  tables,  railway  time  table  cards,  souvenir  publications, 
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special  publications  for  society  and  secret  order  write-ups, 
and  other  similar  schemes  should  not  be  listened  to  for  a 
moment.  In  the  writer's  town  the  merchants  were  victimized 
a  few  years  ago  by  some  sharpers,  who  published  a  large 
souvenir  programme  in  connection  with  the  Policemens '  Grand 
Ball.  The  merchants  were  led  to  believe  that  the  money 
donated  by  them  for  advertising  spaces  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  local  Police  Relief  Association,  but  as  afterwards  was 
proven,  it  went  to  the  out  of  town  solicitors. 

On  another  occasion  the  out  of  town  solicitors  for  adver- 
tising made  such  fraudulent  statements  as  to  cause  their 
arrest.  The  writer  was  approached  by  a  solicitor  and  asked 
to  take  a  space  in  a  fire  alarm  advertising  banner  which  was 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  different  offices  and  clubs  throughout 
the  city.  The  refusal  was  so  quickly  made  that  the  solicitor 
became  convinced  that  the  writer  was  "on  to  his  game,"  so 
he  became  quite  confidential,  told  the  writer  how  he  worked 
the  people  in  the  different  to\\Tis,  and  how  many  towns  he 
worked  every  week,  and  how  much  money  he  cleared.  When 
the  question  was  put  to  him :  ' '  Don 't  you  find  it  hard  to  get 
merchants  to  take  the  space?"  he  smiled,  and  his  reply  in- 
timated that  there  are  plenty  of  easy  marks  left  in  the 
world  yet. 

Miscellaneous  Adveetising. — The  local  directory  is  value- 
less as  an  advertising  medium,  but  the  solicitors  for  it  claim 
that  they  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  in  the  form  of  engaging  spaces  for  their  ads., 
or  else  it  wouldn't  pay  them  to  publish  the  book.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  you  will  probably  have  to  take  a  small  space 
in  your  local  directory.  You  will  have  to  buy  a  directory 
anyway,  so  you  can  stand  a  small  space  of  one  or  two  inches. 

Pay  envelopes  are  quite  largely  used,  but  no  big  results 
are  ever  obtained  from  them  by  pharmacists.  If  you  have 
friends  in  the  manufacturing  business,  you  can  print  a  lot 
of  pay  envelopes  for  them  and  they  will  surely  use  them, 
but  the  advertising  returns  are  small.  The  same  people  that 
get  the  pay  envelopes  read  the  newspapers.     In  some  cases 
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you  might  fix  up  with  the  banks  or  some  friendly  paymasters 
to  enclose  in  their  pay  rolls  a  small  advertising  card  that 
would  just  fit  the  pay  envelope. 

If  your  store  enjoys  a  large  children's  trade  a  "Children's 
Change  Envelope"  could  be  used  to  some  advantage  to  ad- 
vertise your  store  and  to  emphasize  the  point  that  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  for  your  customers  to  send  their  children  to  your 
store  to  make  purchases.  The  envelope  could  be  printed, 
with  a  blank  space  left  for  you  to  fill  out  the  amount  of 
change  that  should  be  in  it,  also  a  line  to  the  effect  that  you 
pay  special  attention  to  children  and  never  take  advantage  of 
them,  etc. 

A  scheme  used  with  good  effect  by  the  writer  was  the 
distribution  of  a  store  paper  through  the  Sunday  papers.  A 
friend  who  had  charge  of  distributing  all  the  Sunday  papers 
had  his  boys  fold  one  of  the  writer's  store  papers  in  every 
Sunday  paper  on  one  Sunday  of  each  month.  This  assured 
getting  the  store  paper  into  a  family  on  the  day  that  they 
usually  spend  in  reading.  These  store  papers  had  to  be 
folded  about  five  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  when  the  papers 
arrived  by  train.  This  scheme  was  progressing  nicely  when 
a  jealous  competitor  wrote  to  the  publishers  about  it,  who  in 
turn  wrote  their  local  agent,  requesting  him  to  discontinue 
the  practice,  also  reminding  him  that  the  Sunday  papers  were 
not  published  to  be  used  as  free  advertising  mediums  for 
exploiting  any  single  merchant's  business. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Writing  Advertisements. 

Selling  Points. — To  make  an  ad.  attract  attention,  create 
desire  and  convince,  you  must  first  analyze  the  article  that 
you  intend  to  advertise,  the  object  being  to  secure  its  selling 
points.  Your  first  step  is  to  find  out  the  selling  points  of 
an  article  that  will  create  desire  and  convince,  rather  than 
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search  for  a  method  of  attracting  attention.  As  the  reader 
looks  at  the  ad.,  of  course  it  must  attract  his  attention  before 
he  can  have  any  desire  created  or  be  convinced  to  buy  the 
article. 

But  when  you  prepare  your  ad.,  find  out  first  what  there 
is  about  your  article  to  create  desire  and  convince.  After 
that,  consider  how  to  attract  attention.  Then  in  ad.  writing 
you  do  not  follow  the  logical  order  of  the  three  essentials 
of  a  good  ad.  To  create  desire  in  the  mind  of  your  reader 
you  must  know  what  he  wants,  then  tell  him  how  he  can 
have  his  wants  gratified  by  buying  your  article. 

To  make  another  man  want  and  buy  something  that  you 
want  to  sell  him  is  the  basis  of  ad.  writing.  It  requires  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Any  quality  of  your  article  that 
appeals  to  one,  two,  or  all  of  the  five  senses  constitutes  selling 
points.  If  your  customer  can  see  it,  taste  it,  smell  it,  hear 
it,  toxich  it,  you  can  appeal  to  him  on  any  of  these  points. 
If  a  fancy  basket,  he  can  see  how  pretty  it  looks,  a  brand  of 
chocolates,  how  nice  they  taste,  a  new  perfume,  how  nice  it 
smells,  a  new  phonograph  record,  how  nice  it  is  to  hear  it, 
a  surgeon's  silk  sponge,  how  nice  to  touch  or  feel  it. 

You  can  appeal  to  them  through  their  different  prejudices, 
hobbies,  preferences.  Just  as  in  salesmanship,  you  find  a 
person's  hobbies  and  you  can  make  sale  after  sale  by  talking 
of  goods  that  will  satisfy  his  desires.  Do  the  same  in  ad. 
writing.     Advertising  is  salesmanship  on  paper. 

Souvenir  post  cards  is  a  big  hobby  with  manj^  people. 
You  can  sell  jig  quantities  of  them  by  writing  your  ads.  so 
a^  to  appeal  to  those  who  nurse  this  fad  as  their  particular 
hobby.  Then  you  can  advertise  post-card  albums,  telling  them 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proper  care  of  their 
post  cards  and  how  to  classify  them  by  grouping  them  in 
state  collections,  trip  collections.  You  can  persuade  them  to 
buy  a  separate  post-card  album  for  each  collection  of  post 
cards.  ]\Iany  people  traveling  abroad  make  collections  of  post 
cards  of  the  different  places  they  visited,  and  upon  their 
return  buy  post-card  albums,  one  album  for  the  post  cards 
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of  each  country  visited.  Others  belong  to  post-card  clubs  and 
exchange  cards  from  all  sections  of  the  world. 

Other  selling  points  appeal  to  your  readers'  comfort, 
health,  habits.  Others  have  for  selling  points  the  qualities 
of  economy,  durability,  service.  Then  you  have  articles  suit- 
able for  gifts  to  friends  and  relatives.  You  can  appeal  to  a 
person 's  sympathy  and  gratitude.  For  instance,  nearly  every- 
body who  has  been  well  treated  in  a  hospital  feels  so  grateful 
to  the  nurse  that  took  care  of  them  that  they  like  to  remember 
her  in  some  way.  A  fancy  box  of  perfumery,  a  fancy  basket 
of  confectionery,  are  appropriate  for  such  occasions. 

Many  articles  you  carry  are  suitable  for  birthday  gifts. 
]\Iany  people  are  charitably  inclined  and  send  medicines,  hot- 
water  bottles,  and  sick-room  requisites  to  those  in  need.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  many  strings  you  can  have  to  your  bow  to 
appeal  to  your  customers.  Always  try  to  find  selling  points 
of  the  most  convincing  nature,  they  are  the  most  valuable. 

When  you  write  an  ad.  for  your  own  blood  medicine  you 
can  still  further  ignore  the  logical  sequence  of  the  three 
essentials  of  a  good  ad.,  and  write  your  ad.  to  convince  first 
and  create  desire  afterward.  That  is,  convince  your  reader 
that  his  blood  really  is  in  bad  condition,  that  he  has  that 
"tired  feeling,"  that  he  is  more  tired  when  he  wakes  up  in 
the  morning  than  when  he  goes  to  bed  at  night;  then  create 
desire  on  his  part  to  buy  your  blood  medicine,  and  his  ills 
will  vanish  like  snow  under  a  mid-day  sun.  If  you  notice 
the  many  booklets  that  you  receive  from  patent  medicine 
concerns,  you  will  readily  see  that  they  are  written  to  con- 
vince a  person  first  that  he  or  she  is  in  bad  shape,  in  a  serious 
condition,  and  if  they  don't  want  to  depart  this  life  they 
must  buy  a  bottle  of  Honduras  Sarsaparilla  or  Davenport's 
Nervine  at  once,  $1.00  a  bottle,  six  for  $5.00.  Six  bottles 
will  restore  you  to  perfect  health,  and  so  on.  Free  .trials, 
guaranties  to  refund  the  money,  testimonials,  are  all  con- 
vincing arguments. 

Always  try  to  find  a  distinctive  selling  point  in  every 
article  you  analyze  and  advertise.     Then  make  it  prominent 
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in  all  your  ads.  Make  your  readers  know  the  chief  selling 
point  of  your  article  that  distinguishes  it  and  makes  it  better 
than  similar  articles  on  the  market.  Bring  out  its  strong 
' '  difference  point. ' ' 

Difference  Point. — Your  hot-water  bottles  are  made  of  a 
fine  quality  of  rubber,  different  colors,  will  not  leak,  stopper 
attached  by  a  chain  to  prevent  its  being  lost,  etc.  But  many 
other  hot-water  bottles  have  the  same  qualities,  then  you 
remember  that  the  salesman  told  you  when  you  gave  him  the 
order  that  the  bottles  were  made  from  one  piece  of  rubber, 
so  as  to  eliminate  the  seams  which  cause  most  bottles  to  leak. 
Here  is  your  "difference  point"  and  you  want  to  pound 
hard  on  it. 

Your  tooth  brushes  have  the  bristles  baked  into  the  com- 
position handles  so  they  can 't  come  out.  Here  is  a  "  difference 
point."  Your  toilet  powder  is  made  from  Italian  talc,  a 
superior  talc;  your  special  perfumery  odor  is  made  from 
the  best  perfumers'  pomades,  not  from  synthetic  oils  and 
chemicals;  your  witch  hazel  is  made  from  witch  hazel  twigs 
while  in  blossom,  entirely  first  runnings,  1000  pounds  of 
brush  to  the  barrel;  your  headache  powders  do  not  have 
a  bad  effect  on  the  heart;  your  tooth  powder  has  for  its 
basis  "sugar  of  milk,"  which  is  not  only  good  for  the  teeth, 
but  excellent  for  the  stomach,  etc.  You  can  find  a  * '  difference 
point"  about  every  article  you  advertise,  if  not  about  the 
article,  about  the  box  or  package  in  which  it  is  put  up. 

You  will  notice  in  the  magazine  ads.  that  they  are  written 
to  bring  out  a  distinctive  selling  point,  as — Prudential  Life 
Insurance  Co.  strength — Ivory  Soap,  99  per  cent,  pure — 
International  Correspondence  School,  salary  raising  education. 

Some  ads.  emphasize  as  the  chief  selling  point  not  the 
qualities  of  the  article,  but  of  the  package,  as — Mennen's 
Talcum  Powder,  the  box  that  lox,  Colgate's  Dental  Cream, 
ilat  like  a  ribbon — National  Biscuit  Co.,  in-ner-seal  package-^ 
Conklin's  Fountain  Pen,  built  like  a  camel. 

Series  of  Ads. — A  series  of  ads.  is  better  than  a  single  ad. 
repeatedly  inserted,  because  each  selling  point  of  the  article 
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four  Fresertptiott  Department 
is  entlrdy  separate  from  the  rest 
of  the  store.  This  feature  Is  In 
many  respects  a  notable  one  and 
is  not  yet  found  in  one  drugstore 
In  a  hundred,  although  it  should 
be  found  in  all.  The  compound* 
ing  of  prescriptions  can  be  car* 
tied  oil  under  ideal  conditions 
'«aly  when  this  department  is  removed  from 
ftU  noise  and  confusion  and  other  distrac* 
tlons.  As  we  hsTe  it  arranged  here  the 
prescriptionist  is  able  to  concentrate  hi* 
entire  thought  and  attention  upon  the  work 
in  hand.  This  is  an  insurance  against  error 
and  is  valuable  in  many  other  ways.  This 
feature  is  for  your  benefit,  and  we  hope  yott 
"will  remember  it  when  next  you  have  i^. 
ptescjciption  to  be  filled. 
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EXAMPLE    OF  AD.  EMPHASIZING   "DIFFERENCE    POINT."    HIDDEN   PRESCRIPTION 
DEPARTMENT   FOUND    ONLY   IN    ONE    DRUG    STORE    OUT   OF   A   HUNDRED,    ETC. 
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may  be  emphasized  more  strongly.  In  a  single  ad.  they  can 
be  referred  to  only  in  a  general  or  passing  way.  When  using 
a  series  of  ads.  remember  the  essential  feature,  viz. :  to  give 
prominence  to  the  "difference  point"  of  the  article.  If  you 
advertise  a  cough  cure  of  your  own  write  a  series  of  three 
or  four  ads.  about  it,  emphasizing  a  different  selling  point  in 
each  and  mentioning  the  ' '  difference  point ' '  in  every  ad.  You 
can  make  an  ad.  look  different  by  using  the  same  matter 
changed  about,  set  up  in  different  dress. 

The  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  your  ad.  is  to  create 
action  of  some  kind  on  the  part  of  your  reader.  He  should 
either  come  to  your  store  to  buy  the  article,  telephone  to  you 
for  more  information  about  it,  or  call  at  your  store  to  get 
some  descriptive  matter,  to  look  at  the  article  advertised,  or 
to  get  your  personal  opinion  or  indorsement  of  it.  Your  ad. 
must  have  such  a  power  as  described  here  to  be  called  a  suc- 
cessful ad.  What  your  ad,  must  do  is  to  get  people  into 
your  store.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  they  buy, 
a  pen  holder,  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  envelope,  a  two-cent 
package  of  joss  sticks,  or  a  five-cent  package  of  herbs,  as 
long  as  they  buy  something.  Your  window  and  interior  dis- 
plays, show  cards,  price  tickets,  and  a  good  clerking  force  will 
sell  other  things. 

Have  your  ads.  written  about  seasonable  articles  and  ad- 
vertise but  one  article  at  a  time.  Get  as  many  articles  as 
you  can  to  act  as  leaders,  then  advertise  these  leaders  to  get 
people  to  come  to  your  store.  These  leaders  will  not  only 
attract  new  customers,  but  will  stimulate  your  old  customers 
to  buy  more.  If  you  notice  a  big  department  store  ad., 
you  will  see  that  they  advertise  a  leader  in  each  department, 
designed  to  bring  the  people  to  the  store,  with  the  hope  that 
once  there  they  will  buy  other  articles  besides  the  leaders 
advertised.  The  mail-order  houses  advertise  one  leader,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  their  customers  to  buy  not  only  the  leader, 
but  other  articles  listed  in  their  big  catalogue.  You  should 
adopt  the  same  general  idea  on  a  smaller  scale,  only  advertise 
quality  leaders  as  well  as  cheap  leaders. 
18 
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Change  Ads.  Often. — Change  your  ads.  either  every  in- 
Bertion  or  every  other  insertion.  Get  the  people  in  the  habit 
of  looking  for  your  ad.  to  see  what  your  latest  offering  is. 
Pharmacists  are  apt  to  be  careless  about  their  ads.  and  let 
an  Easter  ad.  run  for  some  time  after  Easter  or  let  a  Spring 
ad.  run  into  the  early  Summer. 

The  writer  went  to  the  newspaper  room  of  a  public  library 
to  look  up  some  matter  in  a  suburban  newspaper,  and  on 
the  second  page  was  an  ad.  reading  like  this:  *'The  Spring 
is  the  time  to  have  your  house  papered,  we  have  all  the  new 
Spring  designs  of  wall  paper,  they  just  came  in,  call  and 
get  the  first  selection";  the  date  of  the  paper  was  October  3, 
1909.  The  people  that  read  that  ad.  about  Spring  designs 
of  wall  paper  in  an  October  newspaper  must  have  had  a  loose 
opinion  of  the  progressiveness  of  that  wall-paper  dealer. 

Style. — Your  own  true,  natural  style  is  better  to  use  than 
try  to  steal  some  "catchy"  style  made  famous  by  some  ad. 
writer.  That  writer  might  have  been  successful  with  it;  if 
so,  it  probably  was  his  natural  style.  You  can  get  good  ideas 
from  a  study  of  another's  style,  but  don't  copy  it;  have  a 
style  that  you  can  call  your  o^ti.  Put  your  own  individuality 
into  your  ad.  writing.  Let  it  be  an  expression  of  your  own 
personality.  "When  you  write  a  letter  you  use  your  ovm.  hand- 
writing, you  don't  try  to  copy  anybody  else's  style. 

Use  your  own  style  of  ad.  writing,  not  somebody  else's. 
Then  your  ads.  will  ring  true,  they  will  sound  just  like  you, 
so  much  so  that  your  readers  will  remark:  ''That  sounds 
just  like  him,  that's  just  the  way  he  talks."  Style  is  ''the 
expression  of  thought  and  feeling  in  written  words.  "^  Be 
sure  to  express  your  thoughts  clearly.  Think  clearly.  A 
good  ad.  must  be  clear. 

You  can  fill  a  four-inch  space  with  a  lot  of  words  and 
phrases  without  expressing  one  thought.  Remember  that 
every  sentence  must  make  complete  sense.  Use  short  sen- 
tences  and   short  words.     Your   customers   can   understand 

*  Science  of  Successful  Salesmanship,  by  Arthur  F.  Sheldon. 
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SUCCESSFUL  YEARS 


Just  twenty-two  years  ago  we 
started  in  business.  Every  one  of 
those  years  has  been  a  success  — 
each  year  showing  an  increase  in 
business,  until  the  year  just  closed 
for  us  has  been  remarkable  in  the 
amount  of  business  we  have  done. 

Our  untiling  efforts  to  give  the 
people  oi  Emporia  and  surround- 
ing country  the  best  of  everything 
in  our  line  at  the  lowest  pos-ible 
price,  has  gradually  won  for  us 
the  confidence  of  appreciative 
people. 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
we  shall  continue  our  effons  to 
please — to  make  this  store  the 
the  ideal  drug  store,  as  inviting 
to  th6  women  as  to  the  men. 

To  our  friends  and  patrons  who 
have  helped  us  in  the  past  we  are 
grateful,  and  desire  to  express  our 
thanks  to  them.  Tho:e  who  have 
never  traded  wiih  us  we  invite  to 
call  and  tty  our  service,  for  we 
are  sure  you  will  be  pleased. 

D.  W.  MORRIS  &  SON 

DRUGGISTS 


Feel  Exhausted 


s 


Do  you  lack  energy  ?  Is  It  an 
effort  to  do  things  ?  Ye&l  then 
your  system  Is  nm  down— your 
blood  Is  thin  and  watery,  youf 
nerves  w^ak,  yout  muscles  lack 
force. 

Beef,  iron  and  Wine 

will  build  you  up,  enrich  your 
blood,  restore  your  run-down  ner 
vous  system.  It  Ig  the  old-fash- 
ioned home  blood  medicine  and 
tonic.  It  does  th6  work  just  as 
well  today  as  it  did  years  ago. 
Keep  a  bottle  In  the  bouse.  Pe- 
gin  taking  It  loday^ 

PMMIeSOo 

look  In  our  wesi  wlnHoVf  for  display 
of  the  leading  zdvertls^d  blood  medl- 

THE  WniTE  DRDC  STORE 

243  Staia  Street. 
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Oooban's    Olearance 

■■■" "A   Sweeping^  «J&nuai*y  SaJe^E^E 


'M*E  have  many,  many  things  in  stock  that  good  merchandising  says 
44B  "Sell,  Sell,  Sell  I"  Particularly  so  in  all  kinds  of  holiday 
goods,  such  as  Perfumes,  Stationery,  Novelties.  Fancy  Goods, 
Confections,  Cigars,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  more  staple  stocks,  such  as  Rub- 
ber Goods,  Brushes,  Combs,  Chamois,  Sponges,  etc..  we  are  rather 
overstocked,  therefore  Radical  price  reductions  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
Altogether  this  will  be 

A  SALE  WORTH  EVERY  ECONOMIST*S  ATTENTION 


Mall  Orders  Filled 


Messenger  Orders  Filled 


Pbone  Orders  FDIed 


THE  MORRIS  AD.  13  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  A  SUCCESS  STORY  CONDENSED  INTO  SMALL 
SPACE.  BEEF,  IRON  AND  WINE  AD.  FEATURES  A  CHATTY,  PERSONAL  STYLE  OF 
COPY.  THE  COOBAN  AD.  GIVES  THE  "REASON  WHY"  SALE  IS  MADE.  OVERSTOCK 
©F  STAPLES,  ETC.      A  NECESSARY   POINT  TO  EMPHASIZE  IN  ALL  SPECIAL  SALE  ADS. 


A 


Probably  you  haven't  had  any 
trouble  for  several  months,  but 
you  may  have  now. 

Cool  nights  and  snappy  morn- 
ings may  bring  unpleasant  re- 
minders of  a  delicate  throat. 

If  you  grow  hoarse  without  any 
apparent  reason,  if  an  ugly  little 
hack  arises,  you  need 

Syrup  of  White  Pine 
and  Tar 

at  once. 

It  soothes  and  heals. 

Best  of  all,  it  prevents  those 
severe  spasms  of  coughing  which 
are  so  likely  to  produce  soreness 
of  the  lungs. , 

Price.  25  Gents 

FOflRMANN'S  PflAEiSACY, 

E.  Capitol  and  Eighth  Street 


OUAOTY  FIRST 


In  some  lines  of  business  price 
may  well  be  the  great  talking 
point.  Those  who  can  buy  best 
and  sell  lowest  liave  something 
interesting  to  say  to  the  public. 

D!!UG  BUSINESS 

it's  different.  Quality  regardless 
of  price  should  be  the  main  factor, 
and  it  is  here;  what  you  buy  here 
in  the  line  of  drugs  and  medicines 
will  be  of  right  quality,  and  price 
asked  will  also  be  right— as  low  as 
goods  of  same  quality  can  ever  be 
bought  for  anywhere.       ::  :: 


II.G.  ROBERTSON, 

CHEMIST. 

I  Door  East  of  Barrie  Hotel. 


Fuhrmann*s 
Cold  and  Grippe 
Tablets 

WILL  CURE  A  COLO 
IN  A  DAY 


They  are  a  qniek.  sore,  and 

reliable    cure    for    the    grippe, 
colds,   headache,   and   neuralgia, 
leaving  no  bad  after-effects. 
Ask  about  them. 

MONEY  REFUNDED 

IF  NOT  SATISFACTORY 


PRICE,  25  CENTS 


Fuhrmafin*8  Pharmacy 

£.  Capitol  and  Eighth  Sta. 


YOU  NEED 

YOUR  HEAD 


The  head  that  aches  is  not  in  fit 
condition  for  work  or  enjoyment 
and  you  cannot  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  it  for  an  hour. 
Don't  have  headaches.  Stop  them 
as  soon  as  they  start  with  out 

QUICK  RELIEF 

HEADACHE  CURE 

It  puts  an  end  to  headache 
promptly  by  relieving  the  pressure 
in  the  nerves  which  causes  the 
pain.  The  product  is  soldunder 
a  guarantee  to  refund  the  money 
if  the  remedy  fails  to  give  entire 
satisfaction. 

lOc.  and  25c«  Boxes 


ROSERTSON'S  ifZ 

1  Door  East  of  Barrie  Hotel. 


THE  TWO  PUHRMANN's  ADS.  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  SEASONABLE  ADS.  MENTION- 
ING DANGERS  FHOM  WEATHER  CHANGES,  ETC.  NOTE  QUALITY  VS.  PRICE  ARGU- 
MENT IN  Robertson's  ad.  "  this  style  ov  ad.  is  known  as  a  quality  ad. 
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short  words  and  simple  sentences  better  than  they  can  the 
long  words  and  elaborate  sentences.  Never  mind  if  people 
make  fun  of  your  ads.  or  your  competitors  laugh  at  your  first 
efforts,  keep  at  it  and  you'll  soon  be  able  to  write  ads.  that 
are  all  your  own.  Clearness  and  force  are  what  you  want 
to  accomplish  in  your  ad.  writing. 

Be  sure  to  write  your  different  selling  points  in  logical 
order  so  they  will  have  the  proper  cor-relation  with  each 
other.  Break  up  long  sentences  into  short  ones,  taking  care, 
of  course,  that  each  sentence  expresses  complete  sense,  a 
complete  idea.  "Our  Lithia  Tablets  will  knock  out  your 
rheumatism"  is  much  stronger  than  "If  you  have  uric  acid 
in  your  blood,  which  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  rheumatism, 
you  will  find  great  relief  from  using  Our  Lithia  Tablets." 
"Our  Cough  Syrup  will  kill  your  cough  in  no  time"  is 
stronger  than :  ' '  Should  you  suffer  from  a  disagreeable,  hack- 
ing cough,  you  will  find  that  it  will  leave  you  if  you  try  a 
bottle  of  Our  Cough  Syrup. ' '  Short  sentences,  besides  having 
more  force  are  more  economical.  They  prevent  wasting  of 
space.  You  pay  good  money  for  your  space,  so  you  want  to 
get  all  you  can  out  of  it. 

It  is  bad  form  to  try  to  crack  jokes  in  your  ads.  It 
isn't  funny  for  any  man  to  give  up  his  money  for  an  article, 
it  is  a  serious  proposition  for  him,  especially  when  the  price 
of  everything  is  so  high  and  he  has  hard  work  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  You  will  get  many  ideas  by  examining  the  ads. 
of  pharmacists  reproduced  in  the  trade  papers.  Try  to 
rewrite  them  in  your  own  style.  It  is  harder  to  improve 
than  to  criticise  them. 

Headlines. — You  can  get  many  good  ideas  for  headlines 
by  studying  the  headlines  in  the  daily  papers.  You  will 
notice  that  the  headlines  tell  the  whole  story  in  a  nut  shell. 
They  are  the  life  of  the  paper.  If  they  are  successful  the 
different  items  in  the  paper  are  read.  These  headline  writers 
command  big  salaries.  You  grab  up  a  paper,  glance  through 
it  hurriedly,  and  the  headlines  tell  you  the  synopsis  of  all 
the  news  in  the  paper.    When  you  have  more  time  you  read 
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the  body  matter.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  headlines  in 
your  ads.  Make  them  so  attractive  that  the  readers  will  have 
to  see  the  headlines. 

Get  a  selling  point  of  the  article  in  the  headline,  that  of 
itself  will  tell  a  little  story  about  the  article.  The  headline 
constructor  in  a  newspaper  plays  on  people's  emotions,  he 
is  dramatic,  he  makes  you  read  the  headlines  before  you 
realize  it.  Every  headline  says  something.  They  say:  "Love 
Case  Le.u)S  To  Two  Arrests,"  "Wonderful  Trip  Made  By 
An  Airship,"  "President  Leases  Estate  in  Beverly," 
' '  Crushed  To  Death  By  Auto,  "  "  Girl  Swings  On  Masher,  ' ' 
"Pushed  Under  Moving  Cart,"  "Whipping  For  Wife 
Beaters,"  "Fish  Jumps  Onto  Deck,"  "Man  Murdered  in 
Berry  Street,"  "Denies  Killing  Her  Husband,"  "Wed 
Before  He  Knew  Law,"  "Killed  While  Deer  Hunting," 
"Hold  Up  Girl  With  Pistols,"  "Trap  Burglars — One  is 
Shot." 

Study  these  headlines,  notice  how  they  aim  to  tell  the  news 
of  the  day  at  a  glance.  Tell  the  news  of  your  ad.  in  your 
headline.  You  can  attract  people  to  your  ad.  if  you  have 
an  interesting  caption  or  headline.  That  is  what  your  head- 
line is  for  and  its  duty  ends  there.  You  must  depend  on 
your  body  matter  to  hold  the  attention  of  your  reader  after 
your  headline  has  won  it. 

Arrangement  of  Ads. — When  you  are  ready  to  arrange 
your  ad.  keep  in  mind  that  there  are  five  elements  to  con- 
sider, viz. :  1.  Body  matter.  2.  Displayed  lines.  3.  Border. 
4.  Background.  5.  Cut.  The  three  colors  present  are  black, 
white,  and  gray.  By  thinking  of  them  as  color  spots,  you 
will  be  better  able  to  balance  them  properly  and  see  that  the 
proper  contrast  is  observed. 

The  cut  you  use  naturally  sticks  out  stronger  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ad.,  so  fix  its  location  first.  The  border 
should  receive  your  attention  next.  Borders  are  either  black, 
gray  or  white.  The  latter,  when  the  margin  of  white  space 
near  the  edge  of  the  paper  forms  a  sufficient  border.  Next 
provide  for  plenty  of  white  space  at  the  top.  bottom,  and  sides 
of  the  ad.,  as  well  as  around  the  displayed  lines — these  in- 
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it  Any  Rheumatism 
In  Your  Knee? 


Four  wef  days,  a  few  snappy 
cold  nights  with  their  heavy  dews, 
play  havoc  wllh  anyone  that  has 
rheumatism.  Whydon'lyou  get 
rid  o(  that  rheumatic  pain  In  your 
knee,  shoulders,  elbow  or  back? 
When  you  fub  on  a  liniment  or 
put  <in  9-  hot  bandage  you  get. 
only  temporary  relief.  You  must 
get  at  ihe  seat  of  the  trouble — 
too  much  uric  acid  In  the  blood. 

DRIVE  IT  OUT  WITH 
UTHIA  TABLETS 

They'free  the  blood  from  gouty 
arid  rheumatic  conditions.  They 
are  superior  to  the  gontflne 
LUhia  Water.  Easy  to  take,  Just 
dissolve  on<s  tablet  in  a  glass  of 
water.  Keep  a  bottle  at  youi- 
plate  at  each  meal,  take  them 
regularly,-  be  faithful  to  them  and 
see  how  much  better  you'Jl  feel. 

25c  bottle. 


THE  WHITE  URUG  STORE 

243  Main  Street. 


Mixed  with  an  equaJ  measure  of 
milk,  it  is  one-of  the  best  remedies  In 
existence  for  nausea  and  von^iting 

dependent  on  irritability  of  stomach. 

On©  part  of  lime  water  to  two  or 
three  parts  of  milk,  form  a  diet  more 
effectual  than  any  other  plan  of  treat- 
ment In  Dyspepsia  accompanied  by 
vomiting  of  food, 

Lime  water  is  largely  used  as  an 
addition  to  baby  foods,  to  guard 
against  storrtach  and  boy/el  troubles. 

Our  lime  water  Is  made  from  spec- 
ially prepared  ilme.  Lime  that  Is 
manufactured  tipressly  for  making 
lime  water. 


Put  up  in  pint  botties 

160 

0ne*half  pint  bottles 

lOo 

In  buik»  pint 

10 

quart 

15o 

Ooes  the  Hot  Weather  Af- 
fect your  Stomach?   i 

If  you  are  froubled  With  Heart* 
burn^  Dyspepsia,  Diabetes, 
Diarrhoea,  Nausea,  Acid  Stem-  j  ■ 

aoh,  allow  us  to  suggest  as.I'mple  ^', 
remedy—  > ; 

>■ 


JViARMACnr. 
243  MAIN  STREET. 


EXAMPLE  OF  ADS.  USING  A  QUESTION  FOR  A  HEADLINE.      QUESTIONS  OR  COMMANDS 
MAKE   MORE   EFFECTIVE   HEADLINES   THAN   MERE   NAMES   OF   ARTICLES. 


There 

is 

a 

Great 

Difference 

in 
Drugs, 


MORE  THAN  MOST  PEOPLE 
ARE  AWARE  Or. 

For  instance:  Common  table  salt 
costs  10  cents  for  a  three  pound  bag  at 
the  grocery  but  the  same  thing:,  only 
purified,  costs  27  cents  a  pound.  Com'- 
merCial  Sulphuric  Acid  costs  2  cents 
while  chemically  pure  costs  35  cents. 
C<onimercial  Muriate  of  Ammonia  costs  11 
cents,  but  the  chemically  pure  costs  55. 
So  it  is  all  along  the  list.  For  most  pur- 
poses the  regular  is  all  right.  A  person 
would  be  foolish  to  pay  55  cents  a  pound 
for  Muriate  of  Ammonia  with  which  to 
fix  his  electric  bell,  but  when  it  comes 
to  using  it  medicinally  then  the  best  is 
none  too  good.  The  best  Is  what  you 
get  when  we  fill  your  prescriptions. 

ANDREW  R.  CUNNINGHAM 

264  Jos.  Campau  Avenae. 


Suffer 

from 

Sunburn 


A  powerful  weapon 
against  the  attacks  of 
the  bright  sun  these 
hot  days  is  found  in 
our 

Cucumber 
Cream. 

It  is  delightfully 
cooling,  healing  and 
soothing  to  the  skin 
and  will  protect  the 
face,  neck  and  hands 
from  tan,  sunburn 
and  freckles. 

It  is  delightfully 
perfumed,  perfectly 
harmless  and  poss- 
esses many  advan- 
tages over  sticky  gly- 
cerine, vaseline  and 
such  things.  Easily 
applied  and  immed- 
iately absorbed  by 
the  skin. 


V, 


Our  new  per- 
fumes suggest 
the  balmy  odors 
of  springtime. 
Everyone  is 
chosen  because 
of  its  natural- 
ness, charm  and 
permanence. 
Our  line,  always 
a  notable  one,  is 
ufiusually    com- 
pleie    just  now. 
You   are  invited 
to  see  the  show- 
ing and  test  the 
new  odors. 


Bottles  of  various  sizes,  or 
in  bulk,  as  you  prefer. 


ADS.  SHOWING  NOVELTY  OF  ARRANGEMENT. 
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elude  the  headlines,  central  display  lines,  and  your  name  and 
address, — the  object  being  to  fonn  the  proper  contrast  to  give 
your  displays  the  desired  effect. 

Now  you  can  see  where  you  can  easily  spoil  your  ad.  by 
having  too  many  words  underscored  or  set  in  blackface;  it 
breaks  up  the  picture,  spoils  the  contrast  and  balance  of  the 
whole  ad. ;  it  is  similar  to  painting  a  picture  and  having  a 
lot  of  black  spots  scattered  all  through  it. 

Next  in  order  is  3'our  body  matter.  You  can  write  this 
first,  then  look  it  over  carefully,  noticing  the  different  selling 
points  mentioned,  then  pick  out  a  strong  selling  po^nt  and 
use  it  for  a  headline.  For  the  central  display  line  you  can 
use  the  name  of  the  article.  In  assembling  or  arranging  an 
ad.  think  of  a  picture,  and  arrange  the  five  elements  of  your 
ad.  as  though  they  were  different  colors  that  you  wished  to 
arrange  so  that  they  would  harmonize  well. 

The  border  of  your  ad.  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ad.  as 
a  frame  has  to  a  picture.  The  margin  of  white  space  acts 
for  the  ad.  as  a  mat  does  for  a  framed  etching  or  water  color. 
If  you  use  a  very  fancy  border  you  must  use  a  larger  margin 
of  white  space  than  usual  in  order  to  properly  separate  the 
body  matter  and  the  border,  so  that  the  latter  will  not  detract 
too  much  attention  from  the  former,  just  as  a  fancy  frame 
with  a  small  mat  would  detract  from  the  water  color  itself. 

How  ]MucH  To  Spend  For  Advertising. — You  can  answer 
this  question  in  two  ways :  Calculate  it  from  the  basis  of 
your  last  year's  business;  or  your  contemplated  business  of 
the  coming  year.  You  can  usually  determine  about  what 
business  you  will  do  the  coming  year,  so  this  plan  is  the 
better.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  pharmacists  that  from  three 
to  five  per  cent,  of  the  annual  sales  is  the  proper  amount  to 
spend  for  advertising.  If  you  have  a  business  of  $40  a  day, 
your  yearly  sales  would  be  $14,600.  Of  this  sum  you  could 
profitably  spend  for  advertising  $438,  or  three  per  cent.  This 
would  make  your  monthly  advertising  expense  $36.50.  The 
advertising  expense  of  each  $1.00  article  sold  would  be  three 
cents,  and  of  each  fifty-cent  article  one  and  a  half  cents.  This 
is  a  conservative  estimate,  and  no  pharmacist  should  begrudge 
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the  expenditure  of  three  per  cent,  of  his  yearly  sales  for 
advertising. 

In  general,  it  is  better  to  spend  a  larger  percentage  the 
first  year  of  a  new  business,  because  you  have  no  old  cus- 
tomers to  stimulate  to  greater  purchases,  and  must  depend 
on  new  ones  brought  in  by  your  advertising.  In  this  case 
you  have  no  last  year's  business  to  figure  from,  so  you  will 
have  to  estimate  about  what  business  the  store  will  do  and 
take  that  figure  as  a  basis  for  your  advertising  percentage 
expense.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  percentage  should  be  higher 
for  a  new  pharmacy  than  an  established  one.  It  is  comparable 
with  an  engine  starting  out  from  a  railroad  station;  it  takes 
lots  of  power  to  get  the  train  started,  but  after  it  reaches  its 
required  momentum,  less  power  is  needed.  The  same  principle 
holds  true  of  starting  an  automobile.  In  like  manner  it  takes 
more  power  to  establish  your  business  through  advertising, 
than  to  maintain  it. 

Distributing  Your  Appropriation  According  to  Time. — 
Having  decided  on  how  much  money  to  appropriate  for  your 
year's  advertising,  the  next  step  of  importance  is  to  consider 
how  you  will  apportion  it  to  the  several  months  of  the  year 
so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  returns.  Naturally  the  best 
results  from  advertising  should  occur  during  the  months  that 
your  trade  is  the  heaviest.  For  the  pharmacist  the  best  paying 
portions  of  the  year  are  from  October  1  to  June  1.  Those 
eight  months  are  the  best  months  to  advertise  heavily.  This 
is  speaking  in  a  general  way,  for  of  course  with  pharmacists 
near  summer  resorts  the  opposite  would  be  true,  June  1  to 
October  1  would  be  their  bonanza  period. 

The  popular  theory  is,  that  when  business  is  light,  that 
is  the  time  to  advertise  the  most;  the  expenses  are  about  as 
heavy  and  the  sales  fall  off.  In  practice,  it  has  been  proven 
that  the  time  to  advertise  for  business  is  when  business  is 
to  be  had.  People  spend  more  in  winter,  they  read  the  ads. 
more  in  winter,  they  stay  in  their  home  town  in  winter.  In 
summer  they  leave  town,  go  to  some  other  town,  visit  relatives, 
go  to  summer  resorts,  etc.     They  do  not  read  the  ads.  very 
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much,  because  they  are  outdoors  all  the  time,  and  what  money 
they  have  to  spend  they  spend  for  car  fares,  trolley  rides, 


ADVERTISING  SCHEDULE  OF  A 

PROMINENT  NEW  YORK 

DEPARTMENT  STORE  i 

Dry  goods  advertising $188,530.00 

Piano  advertising 26,743.00 

Outside  advertising 10,000.00 

Total  for  the  year $225,273.19 

SUNDAY  ADVERTISING 

Sunday  World 1  page $420.00 

Sunday  American  . .  .4  cols 240.00 

Sunday  Herald 4  cols 288.00 

Staats  Zeitung 3  cols 85.00 

Total  for  one  Sunday $1 ,033.00 

Total   Sunday   appropriation 

for  the  year $53,716.00 


WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  IN 
TWO  PAPERS 

Evening  Evening 

World  Journal 

Monday 1  col.  3  cols. 

Tuesday 4  cols.  1  col. 

Wednesday 1  col.  3  cols. 

Thursday 5  cols.  Scols. 

Friday 4  cols.  3  cols. 

15  cols.        15  cols. 
30  columns  a  week  for  52  weeks — 1,560 
columns  at  $65  a  column  equals  $100,000 
approximately. 


WEEKLY  ADVERTISING  IN  SIX  PAPERS 
Herald 


Monday 

Tuesday 100  lines 

Wednesday 

Thursday 100  lines 

Friday 

Saturday 100  lines 

300  lines 
Cost $75.00 


Sun 

Globe 

Mail 

Tele- 
gram 

Staats 
ZeituDg 

Icol. 

H  page 

1  col. 

1  col. 

1  col. 

1  col. 

Icol. 

3-^  page 

1  col. 

1  col. 

Icol. 

1  col. 

Icol. 

1  col. 

3  cols. 

1  page 

3  cola. 

3  cols. 

3  cols. 

S126.00 

$200.00 

$81.00 

$97.50 

$90.00 

PIANO  ADVERTISING— WEEKLY  SCHEDULE 

World          American         Herald               Sun  Staats 

Zeitung 

Sunday 2  cols.              2  cols.           100  lines         100  Unes  100  lines 

World            Journal              Sun                 Mail  Telegram 

Monday 100  Unes             Icol.            100  Unes             100  Unea 

Tuesday Icol.  100  lines  100  Unes  100  Unes  

Wednesday 100  Unes         100  Unes          100  Unes             100  Unes 

Thursday Icol.  100  Unes  100  Unes  100  Unes  

Friday Icol.           100  Unea         100  Unea         100  Unea  100  Unea 


and  other  outings.  Remember  that  the  final  tests  of  the 
efficiency  of  your  ads.  is  to  create  action  of  some  kind  on 
the  part  of  your  readers,  and  in  the  hot  weather  it  is  pretty 

1  From  Profitable  Advertising,  Chicago,  111. 
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hard  to  get  them  to  exert  themselves  or  take  any  unnecessary 
action. 

It  behooves  you,  then,  to  spend  the  most  of  your  advertising 
appropriation  during  the  late  Fall,  Winter,  and  early  Spring 
months.  If  the  month  of  December  contributes  $1,750  to  your 
yearly  sales  of  $14,600,  that  is  equivalent  to  twelve  per  cent, 
of  your  yearly  sales ;  therefore,  give  December  twelve  per  cent, 
of  your  annual  advertising  appropriation.  If  April  con- 
tributes ten  per  cent.,  give  it  ten  per  cent,  of  the  advertising 
fund,  and  so  on  with  the  other  heavy  months.  If  you  don't 
figure  this  out  in  advance  you  will  spend  too  much  of  the 
appropriation  the  first  half  of  the  year  and  have  too  little 
left  for  the  last  half. 

Apportioning  tpie  Appropriation  to  ]Mediums. — Up  to 
this  point  you  have  decided  on  your  yearly  appropriation  and 
its  time  distribution,  now  comes  the  question  of  the  apportion- 
ing of  it  to  the  proper  mediums.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  newspaper  being  the  best  medium  for  a  pharmacist  and 
the  bulk  of  his  appropriation  should  be  spent  in  its  columns. 
Everyone  who  is  apt  to  trade  at  your  store  reads  at  least  one 
paper.  The  other  mediums  are  street  car  cards,  bill  boards, 
circulars,  store  papers,  folders,  booklets,  package  slips,  novel- 
ties, and  "charity"  advertising. 

Take  for  an  illustration,  that  your  yearly  business  is 
$14,600,  and  you  have  decided  to  spend  three  per  cent.,  or 
$438  in  advertising.  Your  appropriation  might  be  apportioned 
as  follows : 

1000  inches  space  in  the  Evening  Gazette  at  1.5  cents $1.50.00 

1000  inches  space  in  the  Evening  Star  at  11  cents 110.00 

Six  multigraph  letters,  500  each,  with  envelopes 25.00 

Tostage  on  3000  letters 60.00 

Two  booklets,   500  each,  with  envelopes 25.00 

One  anniversary  circular,  with   envelopes,  500 15.00 

Postage  on  500  circulars 10.00 

Miscellaneous  advertising  fund,  to  cover  charity-advertising,  casli 

prize   contests,    package    slips,    etc 43.00 

$438.00 
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If  you  publish  a  store  paper  you  can  send  out  but  three 
multigraph  letters  and  but  one  booklet.  First  make  out  the 
list  of  the  mediums  you  intend  to  use,  then  apportion  your 
appropriation  to  these  mediums.  Having  done  this  you  have 
some  definite  plan  to  work  on.  All  the  big  department  stores 
pursue  this  policy.     Sample  schedule  on  page  265. 

How  TO  Contract  for  Space. — iNIost  newspapers  have  two 
methods  of  selling  space:  viz.,  (1)  at  a  certain  price  per 
inch  for  continuous  insertions;  and  (2)  at  a  certain  price  per 
inch  for  a  stated  number  of  inches  per  year,  to  be  used  as 
you  see  fit.  The  second  plan  is  the  better  one  for  you,  unless 
you  have  obtained  a  contract  calling  for  a  preferred  position 
for  a  small  ad.  regularly  inserted  at  a  stated  number  of 
insertions  per  week.  If  you  buy  on  the  bulk-space  yearly 
plan  you  can  use  big  space  during  the  busy  months  and  small 
space  in  the  quiet  months  or  stay  out  of  the  paper  altogether 
during  the  dullest  period  of  the  year. 

Have  all  your  agreements  stated  in  your  contract  so  no 
misunderstanding  can  arise  during  the  year  as  to  the  rate 
per  inch,  the  position,  frequency  of  changes  of  copy,  or  any 
other  essential  detail.  Get  a  copy  of  your  contract  and  keep 
it  where  you  can  refer  to  it  at  any  time.  Have  it  understood 
with  the  newspaper  publisher  whether  or  not  you  can  have 
the  advantage  of  a  lower  rate  if  you  should  decide  to  use 
more  space  than  you  contracted  for,  also  if  you  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  higher  rate  should  you  fail  to  use  all  the 
space  you  contracted  for.  It  is  better  to  buy  more  space  than 
to  have  to  "use  up"  space  that  you  don't  need,  simply  be- 
cause you  contracted  for  it. 

Size  of  Ads.  and  Frequency  of  Insertion. — The  sizs  of 
the  ad.  is  more  important  than  its  frequency  of  insertion. 
Fix  that  first.  Your  ad.  must  be  big  enough  to  be  seen  and 
read.  .  Assume  that  your  bulk-space  yearly  contract  calls  for 
the  use  of  1000  inches  of  space.  This  would  allow  you  to 
use  three  and  one-third  inches  ever^''  day  or  twenty  inches 
per  week.  Rather  than  go  in  every  day,  you  could  go  in 
twice  a  week  with  ten  inch  space  each  time,  or  three  times  a 
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week,  using  ten  inch  space  for  the  first  insertion  and  five 
inch  space  for  the  two  succeeding  insertions.  In  your  big 
season  you  can  use  double  the  space  per  week,  counteracting 
it  by  cutting  down  the  space  or  staying  out  altogether  for  a 
short  time  during  your  dull  season.  You  will  find  that  you 
will  get  better  results  from  fair-sized  ads.  two  or  three  times 
a  week  than  small  ads.  daily. 

It  isn't  necessary  that  you  should  determine  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  just  exactly  how  much  space  you  will 
use  every  day  or  every  other  day,  but  you  ought  to  figure  it 
out  roughly,  so  as  to  keep  within  certain  bounds ;  if  you  don 't 
do  that,  you  will  find  that  the  first  ten  months  has  eaten  up 
all  your  space  and  for  the  next  two  months  you  will  have  to 
buy  more  or  go  without  any. 

Any  mistakes  in  prices  made  in  setting  up  your  ads. 
should  be  charged  up  to  the  newspaper.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  a  sale  on  any  article  at  thirty-five  cents  and  your  copy 
so  states,  then,  if  the  printer  sets  it  up  for  twenty-five  cents, 
you  will  have  to  sell  the  article  at  that  price  and  send  him  a 
bill  for  the  number  of  articles  sold  at  the  difference  in  price 
from  that  stated  in  your  copy  and  the  price  he  printed  by 
mistake. 

How  To  Use  Small  Space. — There  are  three  ways  to  make 
a  small  ad.  distinctive ;  the  illustration,  the  typography,  and 
the  style.  You  will  have  to  devote  most  of  your  energy  to 
the  typography  and  the  style,  as  special  illustrations  are  verj'' 
expensive.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  deal  with  your 
newspaper,  to  furnish  you  with  a  special  design  of  border  and 
type,  different  from  that  used  by  anyone  else  in  that  paper, 
then  use  that  type  only.  A  generous  margin  of  white  space 
all  around  a  small  ad.  tends  to  make  it  distinctive. 

The  trouble  with  most  users  of  small  space  is,  they  try  to 
fill  it  chuck  full  so  as  to  get  their  money's  worth.  Plenty  of 
white  space  will  give  them  better  returns  for  their  money,  be- 
cause more  people  will  see  and  read  the  ads.  The  small  ad. 
gives  you  a  fine  chance  to  instill  your  personality  into  it. 
Use  a  conversational  style  and  affix  your  signature.     It  will 


Cigars 


t&at  will  cer- 
tainly please 
you.  Our 
patent  cigar 
case  keeps 
them  perfect- 
ly —  not  too 
moist.not  too 
dry.  In  jus- 
tice to  your- 
self give  our 
cigars  a  trial. 


^ 


Andrew  R.Cunningham 

264  Jos.  Campau  Ave. 


NEXT 
SUNDAY 


You  will  need  some  good  Perfume 
wrth  that  new  h«t  and  gown.  If 
you  ready  want  the  richest  and 
choicest  Perfume  In  vogue  at  the 
present  day  you  will  come  to  P6t>- 
per's  Drug  Store  and  get  Egyptian 
Lotus  Over  one  toh.  of  this  Per- 
fume was  sold  last  year  in  Canada 
alone.      Price  75c  a  fluid  ounce, 

PEPPEB'SORyG  STOBE 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

If  you  get  it  at  Pepper's 
lt*s  good. 


Cough     Insurance 


A  Good 
Business  Man 

insures  his  stock  against  fire. 
The  prudent  head  of  a  family 
has  his  life  insured.  The 
thoughtful  traveler  carries  acci- 
dent insurance 

Riker'9 
Expectorant 

is  insurance  against  Coughs, 
Colds.  Bronchitis.  Croup.  La 
Grippe,  all  kinds  of  throat  and 
lung  ailments.  It  is  the  cheapest 
insurance  anybody  can  carry. 
Keep  60  cents*  worth  of  this 
insuranccjn  the  house.     It  fays 

Big 
Dividends 


Heal  With  Heat 


DAiN  and  soreness  is  a  sign  of 
*  congestion.  The  blood  is 
Improperly  circulating  so  me^ 
where.  Heat  reUxes  the  parts 
and  equalizes  the  circulation. 
The  prompt  application  of  a  hot 
water-  bottle  will  cure  many  ail- 
ments quicker  than  internal 
medicine -and  it  is  a  natural 
way  of  curing.  This  mqderit 
appliance  is  apt  to  be  needed  aay 
hour  in  any  home.  Costs  too 
little  to  be  without -SO  cents  tO 
$1.7$  with  a  dozen  prices 
between. 


Andrew    R.   Cunningham 

264  .Jos.  Campau  Ave 


ADS.  SHOWING  GOOD   USE  OF  SMALTi  SPACE. 
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then  appear  like  a  personal  appeal,  jiist  as  you  would  talk  to  a 
person  face  to  face. 

A  Simple  Rule  For  Writing  Your  Newspaper  Ads. — It 
is  a  form  of  punishment  for  some  pharmacists  to  write  their 
newspaper  ads.  They  hate  it — they  put  it  off  until  nearly 
time  for  the  paper  to  go  to  press,  then  throw  an  ad.  together 
haphazard  style,  rush  it  off  to  the  newspaper,  and  say,  ' '  Well, 
I'm  glad  that's  over  with." 

The  following  simple  rule  will  guide  your  ad.  writing; 
your  copy  will  be  stronger  and  results  better.  "Write  your 
newspaper  ads.  as  you  would  talk  to  a  customer  to  sell  him 
any  article  in  your  store." 

That  rule  should  be  your  guide.  Make  your  ad.  like  a 
personal  talk,  only  be  more  brief,  as  newspaper  space  costs 
money.  Get  a  selling  point  of  the  article  in  the  headline — 
declarations,  commands,  questions,  make  stronger  headlines 
than  mere  titles:  arrange  the  other  selling  points  in  logical 
order,  so  that  they  will  read  smoothly.  Express  your  ideas 
in  your  own  style,  don't  use  other's  copy,  originate  your 
own.  When  you  talk  to  a  customer  in  your  store,  you  employ 
natural  talk,  you  don't  copy  anyone  else's  style  of  talk.  Do 
this  in  your  ad.  Put  your  own  personality  in  your  copy, 
make  it  convincing,  for  the  whole  purpose  of  your  ad.  is  to 
so  exploit  your  article  that  the  reader  will  want  to  buy  it. 

Successful  ads.  nowadays  are  really  based  on  the  study 
of  what  people  want.  You  must  convince  them  so  they  will 
buy  the  article  advertised.  A  poor  ad.  is  like  a  poor  sales- 
man, talks,  says  something,  but  doesn't  convince  or  make  the 
sale.  Remember  that  the  buying  public  is  interested  only  in 
facts.  People  read  newspaper  ads.  to  find  out  what  you  have 
to  sell.  When  you  wait  on  a  customer  in  your  store  you 
confine  your  talk  to  solid  facts  about  the  article.  You  don't 
quote  poetry,  use  clever  phrases,  or  add  unnecessary  talk; 
so  you  shouldn't  tolerate  in  your  printed  selling  talk  any- 
thing that  you  wouldn't  use  in  a  personal  talk  with  your 
customer.  An  ad.  in  a  newspaper  is  a  personal  talk  in  cold 
type.  Advertising  is  salesmanship  on  paper. 
19 
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A  good  way  to  write  an  ad.  is  to  write  an  analysis  of 
the  article  you  intend  to  sell.  Write  down  all  the  things  you 
would  say  about  it  if  you  were  talking  with  the  customer, 
then  prime  it,  cutting  out  every  word  that  can  be  spared  with- 
out omitting  an  important  detail ;  what  you  have  left  tells  the 
whole  story  about  the  article.  You  know  that  too  much  talk 
about  an  article  kills  the  sale,  the  customer  gets  confused 
and  leaves  your  store  without  buying.  Too  much  copy  in  an 
ad.  confuses  the  reader  and  spoils  the  effect  of  the  ad.  When 
you  talk  to  a  customer  you  describe  the  article  as  well  as 
you  can,  then  stop  talking.  Do  the  same  in  your  ad.  After 
you  have  told  about  the  article,  don't  write  any  more,  your 
description  if  written  in  a  convincing  style  should  cause  the 
reader  to  act,  anything  else  added  might  cause  the  prevention 
of  his  acting  and  spoil  the  good  impression  already  made  on 
him.  Be  brief  and  simple.  French  Soap  sounds  better  than 
Savon  Francais,  Smiles  of  April  better  than  Sourire  D  'Avril. 

When  you  went  to  school  your  text-book  devoted  five  or 
six  pages  to  a  description  of  the  law  of  gravitation,  but  one 
school  boy  covered  the  whole  subject  when  he  said:  "What 
goes  up  must  come  dowTi."  The  people  who  read  ads.  in 
newspapers  understand  simple  words  better;  words  sanctioned 
by  common  use. 

Be  sure  and  mention  prices  in  your  ad.  If  you  don't 
quote  prices,  some  of  the  readers  will  be  sure  to  think  that 
the  goods  are  higher  than  they  really  are — others  are  likely 
to  believe  that  they  are  lower  and  that  your  statement  is 
exaggerated.  If  you  don't  quote  prices  your  ad.  sacrifices 
half  its  pulling  power.  Haven't  you  ever  stood  in  front  of 
a  nice  window  and  heard  people  say:  **My,  isn't  that  pretty 
over  there?  I  wonder  how  much  it  costs."  "Oh,  I  suppose 
the  price  is  way  up  in  the  air."  "Oh,  I  don't  believe  it  is, 
it's  probably  reasonable,  let's  go  in  and  see."  "Oh,  never 
mind  now,  come  on. ' '  Then  they  go  away.  A  window  display 
without  prices  is  like  a  dumb  man,  "looks  well,  but  don't 
talk."  So  a  newspaper  ad.  that  omits  prices  may  read  all 
right,  but  don't  say  anything;  it  sacrifices  half  its  puUing 
power. 
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Don't  advertise  promises  you  can't  fuifiil.  If  you  promise 
a  gold  fence  and  deliver  only  one  picket  from  it,  you  won't 
get  results  from  the  advertising.  Never  advertise  an  article 
unless  you  have  sufficient  supply  to  meet  a  reasonable  demand. 
It  doesn't  pay  to  have  customers  call  for  an  article  that  you 
advertised  in  yesterday's  paper  and  you  have  to  tell  them 
you're  all  out. 

By  watching  your  customers  closely  you  can  readily  dis- 
cover their  desires,  hobbies  and  wants.  Then,  when  you  adver- 
tise an  article  that  appeals  to  them,  make  your  copy  strong, 
showing  up  the  many  ways  your  customers  use  the  article 
and  you'll  find  that  quite  a  number  of  your  readers  have 
hobbies  similar  to  those  of  the  customer  you  studied.  Llany 
competent  salespeople  in  stores  increase  their  sales  largely 
by  this  method. 

When  preparing  your  ads.  for  the  newspaper,  keep  firmly 
fixed  in  your  mind  to  wj^te  your  newspaper  ad.  as  you  ivould 
talk  to  a  customer  to  sell  him  the  article  you  are  writing  about, 
then  your  ads.  will  be  interesting  and  convincing,  the  readers 
will  watch  for  your  ads.,  and  as  a  result  you  will  bring  many 
new  customers  to  your  store,  will  stimulate  the  trade  of  your 
regular  customers,  which  will  keep  your  clerks  busy  and  your 
cash  register  working  all  the  time. 

Reading  Notices. — Reading  notices  or  ''readers,"  -are 
breezy  little  jolts,  ''straight  from  the  shoulder  style,"  usually 
printed  in  italics  or  boldface,  and  given  a  position  near  the 
"locals."  They  are  snappy  and  personal.  They  read  like 
this: 

Oh!  it's  cigars!  is  it?  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  stock  of  selected 
smokes  carried  at  Davenport's  Pharmacy?  Sixty  brands  of  Key  West, 
Clear  Havana,  Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars.  Right  here  in  town, 
Davenport's,  75  Broad  Street. 

It  may  be  a  revelation  to  you  and  you're  welcome  to  use  all  your 
eyes  to  see  our  stock  of  sixty  brands  of  Key  West,  Clear  Havana, 
Imported  and  Domestic  Cigars,  exhibited  in  the  finest  cigar  case  in 
the  city.     Box  trade  a  specialty.     DaveniK>rt's,  75  Broad  Street. 

Candy — ^who  doesn't  like  to  eat  it?  especially  Davenport's  candy. 
I  have  the  best  in  the  world — isn't  that  enough  to  win  your  trade? 
Davenport's,  75  Broad  Street. 
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'T  is  really  wonderful  how  the  confectionery  end  of  my  business 
has  grown,  but  there's  a  reason  for  it.  I  handle  nothing  but  the  high- 
grade  goods  from  the  best  manufacturers  and  my  patrons  have  appre- 
ciated my  efiorts  to  please  them.     Davenport's,  75  Broad  Street. 

Come  in  and  feast  your  eyes  on  our  Easter  display.  Its  scope 
and  variety  will  surprise  you.  Will  it  appeal  to  your  pocketbook  ? 
Well,  simply  come  and  then  judge  for  yourself.  Davenport's,  75 
Broad  Street. 

Tlie  reputation  our  store  has  for  handling  only  the  best  articles — 
be  what  they  may — is  too  well  known  for  lengthy  comment;  hence 
we'll  refrain.  Our  Christmas  goods  are  up  to  our  usual  standard. 
Now  ready  for  your  inspection.    Davenport's,  75  Broad  Street. 

Advertising  Suggestions. — Advertising  to  women  requires 
different  copy  than  advertising  to  men.  "Women  are  attracted 
by  price,  service,  and  style.  They  like  detail;  they  like  new 
things ;  they  like  exclusive  things ;  they  like  bargains.  When 
advertising  to  a  woman  have  your  ads.  ring  true.  Make  your 
statements  practical,  don't  soar  above  her  head,  keep  down 
on  her  level.    This  style  will  more  easily  convince  her. 

When  advertising  to  men,  be  as  brief  as  possible,  they 
don't  care  so  much  for  detail. 

When  you  get  ready  to  write  your  ad.  make  a  mental 
picture  of  the  space  it  is  to  occupy. 

When  an  idea  strikes  you,  grab  it,  when  the  next  one 
comes  along  hang  on  to  it,  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  as  fast  as  they  come  to  you.  Don't  try  to  retain  them 
in  your  memory. 

Get  on  good  teiTns  with  the  man  that  sets  up  your  ads. 
Exchange  ideas  with  him.    A  mutual  benefit  will  result. 

Upon  the  absence  of  counter  attractions  depends  the 
attractive  force  of  your  ad. 

Its  attention  value  depends  upon  how  easily  it  is  read 
and  understood. 

Avoid  the  use  of  too  much  technical  stuff  in  your  ad.  It 
^vill  not  interest  the  ordinary  reader  and  might  confuse  him. 
Never  attempt  to  crowd  too  many  things  into  a  single  ad. 
A  crowded  ad.  is  like  a  crowded  street  car,  it  don't  look  com- 
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fortable.  Ideas  come  from  everywhere.  A  chance  remark  of 
a  customer;  a  conversation  overheard  through  the  transom; 
if  you  have  a  quick  perception  you  will  see  them  all  around 
you.    They  come  to  you  in  sensations,  through  the  five  senses. 

An  ad,  neatly  dressed  attracts  attention  like  a  person 
neatly  dressed. 

Choose  for  type  the  kind  most  in  keeping  with  your  sub- 
ject. 

A  heavy  border  and  a  muddy  type  do  not  suggest  a  delicate, 
daintily  perfumed  toilet  powder. 

Learn  to  express  your  thoughts  quickly  and  in  one  sen- 
tence. 

If  you  see  a  particular  style  of  set  up  that  you  like,  cut 
it  out,  take  it  to  your  set-up  man,  ask  him  what  kind  of 
type  it  is  and  tell  him  to  set  your  ads.  up  like  it. 

When  you  write  an  ad.  take  the  article  in  your  hand, 
look  it  over,  feel  of  it,  get  impressions  from  it,  then  write 
those  impressions  in  your  ad.  Have  an  interest  in  the  article 
you  write  about.    Get  the  inspiration  of  the  merchandise. 

You  can  interest  your  readers  by  talking  shop  as  well  as 
by  talking  about  your  merchandise.  Good  advertising  in- 
cludes not  only  telling  the  public  w^hat  you  have  to  sell,  but 
to  introduce  them  to  your  sales  force,  your  store  system,  your 
methods  of  conducting  business,  in  that  way  you  make  them 
feel  as  if  they  had  been  considered  in  the  organization  of 
your  business  and  they  will  feel  at  home  when  they  enter 
your  door. 

Emphasize  your  individual  characteristics  in  your  adver- 
tising. Do  not  advertise  inflated  values.  How  can  you  ex- 
pect people  to  believe  that  w^hich  you  do  not  believe  your- 
self? It  pays  better  to  agreeably  surprise  a  customer  than 
to  disappoint  him.  Make  your  advertising  copy  so  attractive 
that  people  will  turn  as  eagerly  to  it  as  to  the  editorials. 

Ad.  writers  have  found  out  that  the  kind  of  copy  that 
pulls  is  written  in  just  such  a  manner  as  the  clever  salesman 
uses  when  talking  to  a  customer.  Improve  your  salesman- 
ship and  you'll  improve  your  advertising  copy. 
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When  outlining  your  program  of  economy,  don't  cut  out 
your  advertising.  In  a  big  concern  several  heads  of  depart- 
ments offered  to  submit  to  a  temporary  reduction  in  salary, 
rather  than  lose  temporarily  this  motive  force  of  advertising. 

In  all  your  advertising  tell  the  truth  and  only  the  truth. 
The  merchandise  itself  cannot  lie.  Neither  should  your  ad., 
which  is  only  news  written  about  your  merchandise. 

Six  inch  depth  single  column — seven  inch  depth  double 
column — seven  or  eight  inch  depth  triple  column — ten  inch 
depth  quadruple  column  are  the  best  sizes  for  the  proper 
balance  of  ads. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 
Typography. 

Size  of  Type. — ^You  ought  to  have  some  idea  of  how  much 
copy  should  fit  into  a  given  space.  With  considerable  ex- 
perience you  can  usually  estimate  it  closely,  but  without 
experience  you  will  have  to  rely  on  your  newspaper  set-up 
man.  He  usually  sets  the  body  matter  first  and  then  uses  for 
the  headline,  central  display,  and  your  name,  a  size  of  type 
sufficient  to  fill  in  the  remaining  space.  If  you  send  him  too 
little  copy  he  can  stretch  it  out  by  "leading,"  if  too  much 
copy  he  will  have  to  cut  some  of  it  out  or  else  enlarge  the 
space.  He  will  usually  notify  you  if  you  have  sent  him 
too  much  copy  and  will  suggest  that  you  authorize  him  to 
take  more  space  to  give  it  a  proper  set-up.  By  "leading"  is 
meant  the  separation  of  lines  of  tj^pe  by  inserting  thin  strips 
of  type  metal,  each  1/36  of  an  inch  thick  or  two  "points." 
Single  leading  is  the  insertion  of  one  two-point  lead  between 
the  lines.  Donhle  leading  has  two  leads.  Matter  is  called 
solid  when  it  is  set  without  leads. 

The  sizes  of  type  faces  are  designated  by  points;  such  as, 
six  point,  eight  point,  ten  point,  etc.  A  point  is  1/72  of 
an  inch.  So  six-point  type  measures  6/72  of  an  inch,  eight 
point  8/72  of  an  inch,  ten  point  10/72  of  an  inch.     Many 
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newspaper  advertising  rates  are  quoted  as  so  much  per  agate 
line.  Agate  is  an  old-style  name  for  five  and  a  half  point 
type,  which  sets  about  fourteen  lines  to  the  inch.  So  if  your 
newspaper  quotes  you  a  rate  of  fourteen  cents  per  inch  it 
is  equivalent  to  quoting  you  a  rate  of  one  cent  per  agate 
line.  Newspapers  that  charge  so  much  per  agate  line  will 
charge  you  just  as  much  even  though  you  use  larger  type 
than  agate.  For  instance,  if  you  use  a  two-inch  space  set 
in  twelve-point  type,  which  sets  six  lines  to  the  inch,  you 
will  not  be  charged  on  the  basis  of  twelve  lines  used,  but 
on  the  number  of  agate  lines  that  would  be  necessary  to  fill 
the  two-inch  space,  which  would  be  about  twenty-eight  lines. 
So  in  such  papers  as  quote  you  a  rate  per  agate  line,  you  will 
have  to  use  agate  type  if  you  w^ant  to  get  as  many  lines  as 
you  pay  for. 

Styles  of  Type. — The  styles  of  body  type  in  most  com- 
mon use  are  the  modern,  known  by  its  plain  outline,  the 
shading  of  its  curves,  and  its  heavy  black  stems,  and  the 
old  style,  known  by  its  color  being  evenly  distributed  and 
its  outlines  rather  artistic.  These  two  styles  are  further 
divided  into  Roman, — that  stand  up  square  on  the  line — 
and  Italics, — which  slant  to  the  right.  Then  there  is  Bold 
Face, — an  extra  heavy  Roman  style  of  type  used  to  emphasize 
some  point — which  should  be  used  w^ith  care,  lest  you  give 
your  ad.  too  much  of  it,  which  makes  it  look  as  though  a 
chicken  walked  across  it  with  muddy  feet.  Your  ad.  doesn't 
want  to  look  as  though  it  was  covered  with  spots  like  a 
leopard's  skin. 

Script  is  used  to  imitate  hand  writing  and  Old  English 
to  imitate  documents  engrossed  by  hand.  A  pharmacist 
should  rarely  ever  use  them.  Old  English  is  usually  used 
on  diplomas,  stock  certificates,  proclamations,  legal  documents, 
bonds,  etc. 

Types  are  furnished  in  capital  letters,  called  caps,  and 
in  small  letters,  called  lower  case.  The  style  of  type  chosen 
for  your  ad.  should  harmonize  with  the  cut  and  the  border. 
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A  light-iace   type   will   not   harmonize   with   a   thick   hea\^ 
border  or  a  black  cut. 

American  Poii^t  System.* 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  old  bodies  and  their 
new  designation  by  points: 

3%  Point Brilliant 

41/^  Point Diamond 

5       Point Pearl 

5  Yz  Point Agate 

6  Point Nonpareil 

7  Point Minion 

8  Point Brevier 

9  Point Bourgeois 

10  Point Long  Primer 

1 1  Point Small  Pica 

12  Point Pica 

14  Point 2-line  Minion  or  English 

15  Point 3-line  Pearl 

16  Point 2-line  Brevier 

18  Point Great  Primir 

20  Point 2-line  Long  Primer  or  Paragon 

22  Point 2-line  Small   Pica 

24  Point 2-line  Pica 

28  Point 2-line  English 

30  Point 5-line  Xonpareil 

32  Point 4-line  Brevier 

36  Point 2-line  Great    Primer 

40  Point Double  Paragon 

42  Point 7-Hne  Nonpareil 

44  Point 4-line  Small   Pica  or  Canon 

48  Point 4-line  Pica 

54  Point 0-line  Nonpareil 

60  Point 5-line  Pica 

72  Point 6-line  Pica 


'  Courtesy  of  The  American  Tj-pe  Founders  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Agate  type  is  too  small  for  use  in  your  ads.  It  is  too 
hard  to  read.  The  body  matter  of  your  ad.  should  not  be 
set  in  less  than  six-point  tj'pe,  which  sets  twelve  lines  to 
the  inch.  If  you  use  a  medium  wide  space  the  body  matter 
can  be  set  in  eight  point.     This  size  is  usually  the  smallest 


fj^i  Though  several  differing  opinions  exist  as  to 

Ah 


the  individual  by  w^om  the  art  of  printing  was   ^J 
first  discovered;   yet  all  authorities  concur  in 
admitting    Peter  Schoeffer    to  be  the  person 
who  invented  cast  metal  types,  having  learned 
the  art  -ef  of  cutting  the  letters  from  the  Gu- 


\\  tenbergs/  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  been 
^   the  first  whoengraved  on  copper  plates.    The    /-/ 
following  testimony  is  preseved  in  the  family,    ^ 
/  by  ^]o.  l^Fred.  l^Faustus,  ^ o\  J^Ascheffenburg : 
j— j  ^  Peter    Schoeffer,    of    Gernsheim,    perceiving  ^^^^^k^ 
\y   his  master  Fausts  design,  and  being  himself 
y,  rdesirous  \  ardently]  to  improve  the  art,  found 
out    (by    the    good    providence  of  God)    the 
method  of  cutting  {ineidettdi)  the  characters   ^^^' 
in  a  matrix,  that  the  letters  might  easily  be 
-'/  singly  cast}  instead  of   bieng  cui.      He    pri-    /^^ 
I    vately  cut  matrices^  for  the  whole  alphabet : 

Faust  was  so  pleased  with   the  contrivanj 
^^at  he  promised  F^ter  to  give  him  \ngron\y    ^ 
-"daughter   Christina    in    marriage,  jar  promise    J]^/^/ 
'^vhich  he  soon  after  performed. 


n^ 


1 


OT/t. 


_^/    'But    there   were    manv/difficulties  at    first 
with  these  letters,  as^^ere  had  been  before 
with  wooden  on^stf  the  metal  being  too  soft      /^  y 
to  support  tWTorce  of  the  im  pression:  but     '"" 
this   defecr  was   soon    remedied,    by    mixing 
a  subgitance  with  the  metal  which  sufficiently    ^^ 

Q  haroened  it/ 

ce^^eld  cad^  /lo/ri>  ^ueje  ■^?ici^U'c(^i . 

EXAMPLE    OF    USE    OF   PROOFREADER'S    MARKS. 
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size  to  use  in  your  booklets.  Ten  point  can  be  used  for 
body  matter  in  your  big  double  column  ads.,  and  is  better 
than  eight  point  for  your  booklets. 

Standard  type  is  cast  "type  high,"  which  is  about  11/12 
of  an  inch,  and  all  cuts  and  electrotypes  are  blocked  up  so 
as  to  meet  this  height.  An  em  is  the  standard  for  measuring 
the  length  of  type  lines.  A  twelve-point  em  is  twelve  points 
thick  each  way;  an  eight-point  em  eight  points,  etc.  The 
charge  for  setting  up  plain  composition  is  from  fifty  cents  to 
seventy-five  cents  per  thousand  ems  of  the  type  to  be  set. 
Most  newspaper  columns  are  thirteen  ems  pica  wide. 

The  legibility  of  type  depends  upon  the  size  of  its  face, 
the  size  of  its  shank,  the  design  of  its  letters,  its  general 
style,  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  press  work  used.  A  six- 
point  type  in  a  hurry-up  edition  of  a  newspaper  may  not  be 
easy  to  read,  but  if  the  same  size  of  type  be  used  in  The 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  it  would  be  easily  read.  The 
length  of  lines  and  the  space  between  them  affects  their 
legibility.  Type  set  solid  is  confusing  when  we  go  from 
the  end  of  one  line  to  the  beginning  of  the  next  line  below. 
Unless  the  lines  are  leaded,  small  sizes  of  type  should  not  be 
set  more  than  three  inches  wide.  Don't  write  so  much  copy 
for  your  newspaper  space  that  small  type  will  have  to  be 
used  to  set  it  up.  If  your  ad.  isn't  easy  to  read  nobody  will 
read  it. 

Cuts. — A  cut  should  have  the  three  essentials  of  an  ad. 
1.  Attract  attention.  2.  Create  desire.  3.  Convince.  It  will 
not  always  do  so  much,  but  in  selecting  a  cut  have  this 
object  in  view  and  try  to  attain  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 
A  cut  will  attract  attention  anyway,  but  be  sure  that  it 
attracts  the  attention  of  the  right  kind  of  people.  If  you 
select  a  cut  to  advertise  a  liniment  for  neuralgia,  be  sure 
that  the  cut  illustrates  persons  applying  the  liniment  to 
their  forehead,  over  their  eyes,  on  their  jaw,  or  wherever  the 
neuralgic  pain  may  be.  This  cut  will  appeal  to  people  who 
suffer  from  neuralgia,  and  will  not  only  attract  their  atten- 
tion, but  will  go  a  long  way  toward  creating  desire  and  con- 
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vincing.  They  are  especially  interested,  so  they  will  scrutin- 
ize the  cut  carefully  and  read  the  body  matter  of  the  ad. 
with  great  interest. 

When  selecting  cuts  keep  this  in  mind ;  viz.,  the  cut 
should  picture  the  article  in  use  by  some  person  of  the  class 
for  whom  it  is  especially  intended,  and  who  is  receiving 
benefit  from  it  or  enjoying  the  use  of  it.  If  you  are  going 
to  advertise  80c  and  $1.00  boxes  of  candy,  be  sure  that  the 
cut  pictures  a  well-dressed  man  giving  the  candy  to  a  well- 
dressed  woman.  It  is  only  the  better  classes  that  buy  this 
price  candy,  as  a  rule.  At  Christmas  when  you  advertise 
holiday  toilet  sets,  see  that  a  cut  of  a  $15  combination 
toilet  set  isn't  pictured  as  being  presented  to  a  poorly  dressed 
lady. 

A  cut  showing  a  person  putting  a  hot-water  bottle  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  just  as  he  is  retiring  suggests  to  your 
reader  that  he  could  keep  his  feet  warm  on  cold  nights  by 
using  a  hot-water  bottle.  Such  cuts  appeal  to  people  similarly 
affected,  and  strongly  suggest  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  article  advertised.  If  you  are  buying 
cuts  from  syndicates,  exchange  all  cuts  that  do  not  fulfil 
above  requirements  for  those  that  do ;  at  least,  have  them 
approach  this  ideal  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  manufacturers 
of  goods  that  you  sell  will  provide  you  with  cuts  of  their 
articles  free  of  charge. 

Position  of  Cuts. — The  top  of  the  ad,  is  the  best  position 
for  a  cut.  The  second  best  is  at  either  side ;  and  the  third 
best,  in  the  centre.  If  you  are  more  particular  about  the 
cut  convincing  instead  of  attracting  attention,  then  you  can 
place  it  in  the  centre  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  ad.  In 
general  it  is  better  to  place  it  near  the  top.  If  you  use  a 
long  headline  you  will  have  to  place  the  cut  at  either  side 
of  the  ad.  A  good  way  to  decide  where  to  place  a  cut  is  to 
draw  a  diagram  of  the  exact  size  your  ad.  is  to  occupy,  then 
if  you  are  to  use  a  two-inch  single-column  cut,  by  cutting 
a  piece  of  dark  paper  the  same  size  as  the  cut  and  shifting 
it  from  one  place  to  another,  you  can  easily  reach  a  decision 
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as  to  the  most  effective  position  that  the  cut  shall  occupy. 

To  have  cuts  handy  at  all  times  you  should  have  a  method 
of  filing  them.  An  old  Diamond  Dye  cabinet  was  used  by 
the  writer.  A  spool  cabinet  can  be  bought  from  a  dry  goods 
store.  Have  each  drawer  and  each  cut  numbered.  The 
proofs  of  all  cuts  are  usually  furnished  with  the  cuts,  or  if 
not  you  can  get  proofs  of  them  from  your  local  newspaper 
office.  Paste  these  proofs  in  a  book,  numbering  each  proof 
with  the  number  of  the  corresponding  cut  and  the  number 
of  the  drawer.  Then  when  you  are  ready  to  lay  out  your 
ads.  you  can  put  your  hand  on  any  cut  desired  without  delay. 

Fineness  of  Cuts. — The  cuts  used  in  your  newspaper 
ads.  should  be  the  tifty-five-line  screen  cuts.  These  are  about 
as  tine  as  the  quality  of  a  newspaper  will  stand,  and  any- 
thing finer  cannot  be  stereotyped  well.  When  half  tones  are 
made  a  glass  screen  ruled  in  transverse  opaque  lines,  from 
fifty-five  lines  to  200  lines  per  inch,  is  placed  between  the 
lens  of  the  camera  and  the  negative,  so  that  the  photograph 
is  deposited  onto  the  negative  in  small  squares  or  dots,  which 
go  through  the  screen  of  opaque  lines.  The  negative  is 
printed  on  copper,  then  etched,  finished,  and  blocked  ''type 
high."  One  hundred  and  twenty-screen  half  tones  are  used 
in  booklets  of  super-calendared  paper  and  133-screen  half- 
tones in  magazines.  If  you  use  too  fine  a  screen  in  your 
newspaper  cut  it  will  print  black  and  indistinct.  "When  you 
order  cuts  of  your  own,  or  accept  them  from  manufacturing 
concerns,  see  that  they  are  the  right  size  of  screen  for  news- 
paper work. 

Borders. — A  border  is  a  plain  or  fancy  frame,  enclosing 
the  cut  and  type,  to  separate  it  from  other  ads.  or  reading 
matter.  The  border  sometimes  is  a  part  of  the  illustration. 
If  you  use  a  cut  in  your  ad.  use  a  plain  border.  If  an  all 
type  ad.,  use  a  fancy  border.  The  idea  conveyed  here  is  that 
the  border  should  not  be  so  fancy  that  it  will  detract  atten- 
tion from  the  cut.  The  border  should  harmonize  with  the 
cut  and  the  type.  Light  borders  are  best  for  light-face 
type  and  light-colored  cuts.     Although  a  border  is  to  unite 
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the  various  parts  of  an  ad.  it  isn't  necessary  that  it  should 
enclose  the  cut  and  the  body  matter.  It  usually  does  in 
newspaper  ads.  where  the  cuts  are  small  and  the  space  small. 
In  nice  booklets  and  in  magazines  the  cut  or  illustration  is 
allowed  to  break  through  the  border  of  the  ad.,  giving  a 
strong  effect. 

When  you  use  large  space  in  your  newspaper,  the  several 
offers  in  your  ad.  may  be  enclosed  in  a  light  box  rule,  which 
makes  them  stand  out  prominently,  almost  like  separate  ads. 
within  an  ad.  You  can  have  a  special  border  made  to  order 
for  your  own  use  which  will  give  you  a  border  different 
from  any  of  your  competitors.  ]\Iost  newspapers  carry  a 
large  variety  of  borders  in  stock  and  will  give  you  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  one  or  two  of  them.  No  border  is  needed 
for  your  street-car  cards,  as  the  wooden  strips  above  and 
below  and  the  metal  strips  between  the  cards  form  a  border. 

Margins. — To  give  an  ad.  the  proper  set-up  and  balance, 
a  margin  of  white  space  should  extend  all  around  the  body 
matter.  This  corresponds  to  the  white  mat  of  a  framed 
picture.  At  least  a  six-point  margin  between  border  and 
body  matter  should  be  allowed  in  your  single-column  news- 
paper ad.  Plenty  of  white  space  should  be  provided  for 
around  the  headlines,  central  display  and  your  name,  to 
give  the  proper  contrast,  and  to  separate  them  from  the  body 
matter  and  cut. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
Conducting  Retail  Advertising. 

How  TO  Get  Customers  by  Advertising. — Suppose,  for 
instance,  your  sales  represent  the  steady  patronage  of  160 
customers,  who  average  to  spend  $1.75  per  week,  or  twenty- 
five  cents  per  day.  Then  your  daily  sales  will  be  $40.  If 
you  can  secure  forty  new  customers  through  advertising,  your 
sales  would  be  increased  $10  per  day.  If  the  gross  profit  on 
your  sales  is  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.,  your  gross 
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Send  a  Valentine 


To  your  liltle  playmate,. your  sweetheart,  your  teacher,  yoUr 
brother  or  sister,  your  father  or  mother,  your  aunt  or  uncle, 
your  cousin,  tn  fact  to  the  ones  you  like.  Valentines  are  not  all  of  the 
comic  kind.  The  ait  valentines  are  as  acceptable  to  men  as  to  women. 
It  Is  the  little  tokens  of  attentlonand  thoughtfulness  that  win  friendship 
and  appreciation.  Lend  your  Assistance  to  the  observance  of  this  pret- 
ty custom  which  originated  hundreds  of  years  ago.  Our  stock  of  Val- 
entines Is  immense  ;  we  want  you  to  see  this  pretty  array  of  "Cupid's 
Messengers"  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

Fancy  Valentines.  25,  35,  50c,  S1.50. 

Art  PaWs,  $1.00, 1.50. 

Fancy  Art  Folders,  15,  25,  35,  40c. 

With  the  famous  Burrlck  heads. 

Boxes  of  Stickers  (heart  shaped)  lOc  box. 

Red  Hearts,  several  sizes  for  making  valentine  drops  and  for  decora- 
tions. 8  to  12c  package. 

Valentine  Booklets,  3,  5, 10c. 

Valentine  Drops,  5, 15c. 

Lace  Valentines,  6,  8, 12,  20. 

Valentine  P^OSt  Cards  with  sachet  bags  attached,  appropriate  de- 
signs and  quotations.  Buster  Brown,  Happy  Hooligan  and  lead- 
ing comic  subjects.     The  largest  line  In  the  city. 

Valentine  Novelties,  over  5U  designs,  5, 10, 15c. 
Valentine  Boxes,  for  candy,  5  to  50c. 

Valentine, Cards,  Fancy  Embcssed  Envelopes,  Bob-ups,  Placards 
with  toasts.  Card  Novelties.     Watch  the  White  Windows. 
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profit  on  this  $10  increase  per  day  would  be  $3.34.  Assume 
that  your  percentage  expense  of  doing  business  is  twenty-two 
per  cent.,  and  to  get  the  extra  $10  increase  you  had  to  spend 
three  per  cent,  for  advertising,  then  your  total  expense  would 
be  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  $2.50.  This  sum  deducted  from 
the  $3.34,  your  gross  profit  on  the  $10  increase,  leaves  84c 
net  profit.  So  the  $10  increase  covers  all  the  cost  of  the 
advertising  and  leaves  a  profit  of  84c.  Besides  this,  it  has 
secured  for  you  forty  new  customers  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  it  has  stimulated  your  160  old  customers  to  buy  more 
goods,  especially  the  leaders  you  advertised.  If  the  adver- 
tising is  responsible  for  their  spending  only  five  cents  a  day 
more,  that  would  add  $8  more  to  your  sales,  which  with  the 
$10  from  the  forty  new  customers,  would  assure  an  increase 
of  $18  per  day  to  your  regular  daily  sales  of  $40.  So  you 
have  secured  through  advertising  forty  new  customers,  have 
held  your  160  old  ones  and  developed  your  business  from  a 
$40  a  day  to  a  $58  a  day  business. 

Suppose  that  you  advertised  "cheap"  leaders  and  had 
secured  100  new  customers,  but  their  average  expenditure 
was  only  ten  cents,  then  your  increase  would  only  be  $10, 
just  the  same  as  with  the  forty  customers  who  average  twenty- 
five  cents  at  each  purchase.  It  required  less  time  and  less 
help  to  wait  on  the  forty  customers  and  the  increase  in  the 
sales  was  the  same.  The  forty  customers  will  be  more  per- 
manent because  they  were  attracted  by  "quality"  advertised 
leaders  rather  than  "cheap"  advertised  leaders.  Customers 
attracted  by  cheap  prices  are  apt  to  go  to  another  pharmacy 
the  minute  its  proprietor  starts  advertising  a  few  low-priced 
specials.  It  should  be  your  endeavor,  then,  to  advertise  for 
"quality"  customers. 

For  instance,  let  us  suppose  that  you  are  carrying  a 
stock  amounting  to  $4,500,  and  your  gross  profit  averages 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent.  Then  every  time  you 
sell  $4,500  worth  of  goods  you  make  a  gross  profit  of  $1,500. 
If  your  expenses  for  the  year  are,  say  $3,937.50,  then  it  is 
easily  seen  that  if  it  takes  a  year  to  sell  your  $4,500  worth. 
20 
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of  goods,  you  will  lose  money  because  your  yearly  expense 
is  greater  by  $2,437,50  than  your  yearly  profit.  Now,  then, 
the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  sell  your  $4,500  worth  of 
goods  several  times  during  the  year.  Suppose  you  sell  that 
much  three  and  one-half  times  during  the  year,  then  your 
yearly  sales  will  be  $15,750,  and  your  gross  profit  thirty- 
three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  this,  or  $5,250.  Deducting 
your  expenses  of  $3,937.50  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $1,312.50, 
which  figure  is  eight  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  your  total 
sales,  or  about  twenty-nine  per  cent,  on  your  capital  invested 
in  your  stock.  If  your  capital  can  be  "turned  over"  four 
or  four  and  one-half  times  a  year,  your  gross  profits  will  be 
larger. 

Now  you  can  afford  to  increase  your  expenses  by  buying 
more  advertising,  if  it  secures  a  more  frequent  turn  over  of 
your  stock.  The  possible  development  of  your  business  and 
your  past  experience  will  have  to  be  brought  into  play  to 
determine  how  much  you  can  increase  your  expenses  by 
advertising  and  have  such  increase  prove  profitable. 

Here  is  one  way  to  figure  it.  We  will  assume  that  your 
yearly  expense  of  $3,937.50  doesn't  include  your  advertising 
expense.  Your  net  profit  on  your  $15,750  yearly  business 
we  have  seen  is  $1,312.50.  Now,  suppose  that  in  analyzing 
your  yearly  sales  you  figure  that  it  is  made  up  like  this; 
viz.,  $13,650  of  it  represents  the  trade  from  150  customers 
with  average  yearly  purchases  of  $91,  which  would  be  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  day,  or  $1.75  per  week.  The  remaining 
$2,100  you  figure  is  transient  trade.  At  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  per  cent,  gross  profit  you  would  make  thirty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent,  of  $91  or  $30.33%  on  each  regular  cus- 
tomer's yearly  trade.  Now,  you  figure  that  if  you  can  secure 
one  permanent  customer  through  $20  worth  of  advertising, 
you  will  make  $10,331/5  clear  profit  on  this  customer  the  first 
year,  besides  probably  getting  some  extra  transient  trade  or 
single  sales  brought  about  through  the  extra  advertising,  and 
the  profit  on  your  new  customer  for  the  coming  year.  You 
now  assume  that  you  can  get  forty  steady  customers  in  a 
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year,  so  you  can  afford  to  spend  $20  in  advertising  to  get 
each  one,  or  $800  for  the  year's  advertising.  Besides  this, 
you  can  safely  count  on  each  new  customer  bringing  a  friend 
to  trade  with  you. 

You  can  further  figure  that  your  sales  will  increase  for 
the  second  year  something  like  this,  viz. :  trade  of  forty 
new  customers  at  $91  each,  $3,640 — trade  of  twenty  new 
customers  (brought  in  by  the  forty  new  ones  secured  through 
advertising)  at  $91  each,  $1,820 — ^ten  per  cent,  increase  in 
single  sale  and  transient  customers  (on  account  of  the  in- 
creased advertising),  $210,  making  a  total  increase  in  tin 
second  year's  sales  of  $5,670.  This  figure  added  to  the  sales 
of  the  first  year  brings  the  total  sales  of  the  second  year 
up  to  $21,420.  The  expenses  of  the  second  year  were  $3,937.50 
plus  $800  additional  for  advertising,  making  $4,737.50.  The 
gross  profit  was  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of 
$21,420,  or  $7,140.  Deducting  from  this  sum  the  yearly  ex- 
penses of  $4,737.50  leaves  a  net  profit  in  the  second  year's 
business  of  $2,402.50,  or  about  eleven  and  one-fourth  per 
cent,  of  the  total  sales. 

These  figures  are  given  just  to  show  how  you  can  figure 
out  ahead  on  your  own  business.  The  first  year  without 
advertising,  your  capital  turned  over  three  and  one-half 
times.  The  second  year  as  a  result  of  the  advertising  your 
capital  turned  over  about  four  and  three-fourth  times  and 
your  net  profit  on  your  total  sales  increased  from  eight  and 
one-third  per  cent,  the  first  year  to  eleven  and  one-fourth 
per  cent,  the  second  year.  You  cannot  secure  all  the  cus- 
tomers in  your  town,  but  you  can  get  a  good  many  new  ones 
through  advertising.  The  benefits  of  advertising  does  not 
rest  with  merely  securing  new  customers.  It  holds  the  old 
ones,  creates  new  wants  in  them  and  makes  their  yearly 
purchases  greater.  Advertising  draws  to  your  store  many 
single-sale  or  transient  customers,  which  gives  you  and  your 
sales  force  an  opportunity  to  make  them  steady  customers. 

You  naturally  lose  some  customers  every  year,  through 
removal  from  the  city,  removal   from  the   locality  of  your 
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store  to  some  other  section  of  the  city,  thereby  transferring 
their  patronage  to  some  other  store.  Your  own  steady  cus- 
tomers like  to  see  your  store  progressive,  and  well-directed 
advertising  is  the  motor  force  at  your  disposal.  Right  here 
might  be  said  that  many  pharmacists  in  their  zealous  search 
for  new  customers  neglect  their  old  ones  or  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  retaining  them.  They  feel  that  they  are  sure 
of  them  anyway.  Some  competitor  is  always  looking  for 
them  and  often  makes  such  a  tempting  offer  that  your  old 
customers  will  take  it  up.  Then  you  will  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  you  lost  a  valuable  present  or  article  of  jewelry, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  replace.  So  hold  on  to  your  old 
customers,  stimulate  them  to  buy  more  through  strong  adver- 
tising. If  you  can  increase  your  sales  largely  through  greater 
purchases  of  your  old  customers  it  is  better  than  increasing 
your  sales  through  new  customers.  A  large  number  of  new 
customers  means  more  clerks  to  wait  on  them,  increased  ex- 
penses, etc. 

Besides  holding  your  customers  through  advertising,  send 
them  a  letter  occasionally,  asking  them  to  suggest  some  im- 
provement in  your  store  or  its  service,  ask  them  to  register 
any  kick  they  might  be  secretly  nursing,  make  them  believe 
that  you  deeply  appreciate  their  patronage  and  their  opinion. 
Every  person  feels  a  sense  of  flattery  when  his  opinion  is 
asked  on  such  a  question  as  improvement  in  store  service. 
He  feels,  also,  that  you  do  not  think  that  you  have  a  mortgage 
on  his  trade.  That  you  appreciate  it  is  shown  by  asking  his 
opinion  through  a  personal  letter.  Prepay  the  reply  on  such 
letters. 

Quality  Advertising. — The  advantage  a  pharmacy  has 
over  a  department  store  is  that  the  pharmacy  is  equipped 
with  a  larger  stock  of  goods  and  a  greater  variety  and  the 
sales  force  has  more  of  a  personal  following.  This  is  speaking 
in  general,  of  department  stores  which  carry  a  miscellaneous 
line  of  articles  found  in  a  pharmacy,  but  which  have  no 
separate  pharmacy  department.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  the 
pharmacist  to  compete  with  a  department  store  on  a  price 
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basis,  but  he  can  compete  on  a  quality  basis  and  his  advertis- 
ing should  be  largely  to  quality  talk.  It  is  your  strongest 
card  to  play.  The  personal  element  is  ever  present  in  a 
pharmacy.  That  is,  you  have  a  large  personal  following  your- 
self, so  have  your  clerks.  Your  success  largely  depends  upon 
this  personal  following.  Many  customers  want  you  to  wait 
on  them,  to  advise  them,  to  personally  attend  to  their  needs. 
Your  clerks  have  friends  and  relatives  interested  in  them, 
who  help  all  they  can  by  trading  at  your  store.  A  large 
share  of  your  daily  sales  is  derived  from  the  steady  patronage 
of  the  store's  personal  followers. 

To  increase  your  sales  you  must  force  these  customers  to 
buy  more  and  you  must  secure  new  customers  of  the 
"quality"  rather  than  of  the  "bargain  hunting"  sort.  Your 
steady  customers  average  to  spend  a  certain  amount  in  your 
store  every  week.  You  know  about  how  many  cigars  a  cer- 
tain customer  will  buy,  how  much  candy  and  soda,  sundries, 
etc.  You  can  count  on  him  spending  $1.50  or  $2.00  a  week 
regularly.  Now,  if  you  can  get  some  new  customers  with  that 
weekly  expenditure,  your  business  will  grow.  There  are  two 
ways  to  get  the  new  customers,  viz. :  by  using  your  regular 
customers  so  well  that  they  will  recommend  their  friends  to 
trade  with  you,  and  by  advertising  for  new  customers. 

The  customers  that  trade  with  you  probably  come  from 
a  small  circle  near  your  store.  You  will  naturally  expand 
this  circle  as  your  business  grows.  But  when  this  imaginary 
circular  line  spreads  until  it  touches  the  line  of  your  nearest 
competitor  then  it  has  gone  about  the  limit  and  it  stops. 
Now  to  get  more  business  you  have  got  to  advertise,  so  as 
to  draw  from  the  next  man's  circle  or  from  the  city  at  large. 
You  can  do  this  easily  by  securing  the  sole  agency  of  a  good 
perfume,  brand  of  chocolates,  a  good  patent  medicine,  ex- 
clusive brand  of  cigars,  etc.,  then  advertise  these  heavily. 
You  would  make  some  profit  even  though  the  advertising 
expense  was  heavy.  For  that  matter,  you  would  be  ahead 
of  the  game  if  the  advertising  expense  had  eaten  up  all 
the  profit  on  the  special   articles  sold.     You  have  secured 
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several  new  customers  by  it,  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and 
each  one  of  these  will  probably  tell  a  friend  about  your 
store  and  the  "quality"  goods  you  sell.  Even  though  they 
buy  goods  for  immediate  use  from  their  nearest  pharmacist, 
they  will  journey  to  your  store  for  "quality"  specials. 

Then  you  can  advertise  your  superior  service,  your  store 
spirit,  our  liberal  exchange  offers,  guaranties,  your  free 
delivery,  your  attention  to  telephone  orders,  etc.  You  might 
inaugurate  a  card  system  for  several  of  your  customers, 
making  an  entry  on  each  one's  card  the  different  special 
things  you  put  up  for  them,  special  face  lotion,  powder, 
orris  tooth  powder,  throat  gargle,  asthma  powder,  etc.,  so 
they  can  order  them  over  the  telephone  or  get  them  from 
your  clerks  when  you  are  not  there.  Some  leading  clothing 
dealers  keep  cards  where  they  record  the  size  of  a  customer's 
hosiery,  underwear,  gloves,  etc.  This  method  is  business-like 
and  affords  the  customer  a  chance  to  buy  over  the  'phone 
and  relieves  him  of  the  bother  of  trying  to  remember  the 
sizes  of  his  different  garments. 

Check  Insertions. — By  being  an  advertiser  you  are  en- 
titled to  a  copy  of  the  paper  free,  see  that  you  get  it;  some- 
times you  won 't  unless  you  ask  for  it.  Cut  your  ads.  out  and 
paste  them  in  a  book,  marking  the  date  under  it,  also  the 
page  and  position  it  occupied.  This  has  the  two-fold  pur- 
pose of  enabling  you  to  check  up  your  monthly  bills  and  to 
refer  to  your  old  ads.  for  copy  suggestions  for  new  ads.  If 
you  use  street-car  cards,  ask  for  a  statement  every  month 
from  the  advertising  agent  for  the  cars,  stating  the  number 
and  kind  of  cars  that  carried  your  ad.  Get  a  statement 
from  the  bill  poster  and  see  that  he  replaces  all  posters 
damaged  by  storms.  By  checking  all  your  newspaper  in- 
sertions you  can  tell  at  any  time  of  the  year  just  how  many 
inches  of  space  you  have  used  and  the  remainder  available 
under  your  contract. 

IVIake  Use  op  General  Advertising. — The  manufacturers 
of  articles  sold  in  a  pharmacy  spend  huge  sums  of  money 
to  advertise  their  goods  and  create  a  demand  for  them  so 
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that  they  help  you  to  sell  them  by  sending  the  customer 
to  you.  Therefore,  you  should  co-operate  with  them  in  order 
that  they  may  get  the  proper  results  from  their  heavy  adver- 
tising expenditures.  You  can  do  this  by  mentioning  in  your 
ads.  every  once  and  a  while,  the  several  nationally  advertised 
articles  that  you  carry;  such  as  face  creams,  Gillette  razors, 
Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  Mennen's  Talcum,  Prophy- 
lactic Tooth  Brush,  New  Skin,  etc. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  have  some  circulars  printed, 
listing  the  different  articles  nationally  advertised,  then  dis- 
tribute these  circulars  to  your  customers  and  leave  some  on 
your  counters,  also  enclose  them  in  packages.  In  this  Way 
you  get  some  benefit  from  the  general  advertising  campaign. 
You  should  carry  as  many  advertised  articles  in  stock  ,ag 
possible,  for  well-advertised  goods  are  half  sold  when  you 
place  them  in  stock.  The  general  advertisers  will  furnish 
you  free  electros,  window  signs,  car  cards,  booklets,  samples, 
counter  wrappers,  copy  suggestions  etc.  You  can  get  many 
good  ideas  from  such  material  for  the  men  that  get  up  these 
booklets,  ads.,  pamphlets,  draw  a  good  salary.  Their  work 
is  worth  studying.  It  would  pay  you  to  subscribe  to  a  good 
advertising  journal  to  read  in  conjunction  with  your  regular 
trade  papers. 

A  retail  hardware  dealer  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  wrote  to 
the  Quoin  Club  Key  in  February,  1900,  his  method  of  co- 
operating with  the  national  advertisers.  He  stated  "I  make 
the  national  advertising  valuable  to  me  by  looking  through 
the  new  magazines  for  the  month,  seeking  for  ads.  in  our 
line — hardware.  I  then  tabulate  them  on  a  form.  This  shows 
what  goods  should  be  pushed  that  month,  shows  me  the  best 
things  to  present  in  my  windows  and  through  other  advertising 
channels.  I  believe  that  drug,  dry  goods  and  book  stores 
could  use  this  plan  to  advantage.  This  way  of  studying 
current  magazines  solves  three  main  problems  for  the  retailer, 
showing  him:  1.  What  to  advertise.  2.  The  talking  points. 
3.  When  to  do  the  deed." 
A  pharmacist,  who  is  a  friend  of  the  writer,  recently  pub- 
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lished  a  sixteen-page  booklet  about  the  size  of  a  magazine, 
containing  the  full  page,  half  page,  and  quarter  page  ads.  as 
were  used  in  the  regular  magazines,  of  the  nationally  adver- 
tised articles  that  he  carried  in  stock.  He  wrote  to  the 
different  manufacturers,  who  sent  him  duplicate  electros  of 
their  magazine  ads.,  so  the  pages  of  this  pharmacist's  booklet 
looked  like  the  advertising  section  of  a  magazine.  The  title 
of  the  booklet  was  "Magazinisms"  and  on  the  outside  cover 
was  this  notice :  ' '  The  goods  advertised  inside  are  all  popular 
articles.  We  have  stocked  these  articles  because  we  believe 
they  are  good.  You  will  recognize  the  ads.  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  get  the  goods.  Send  us  a  telephone  call  or  a 
postal  card  and  the  goods  will  be  at  your  door."  About 
forty-three  articles  were  advertised.  Several  manufacturers 
aided  the  pharmacist  by  sending  him  extra  goods  and  others 
by  cash  donations.  Each  manufacturer  received  a  copy  of 
IMagazinisms,  copies  were  distributed  about  the  city,  and  given 
out  to  the  customers  with  each  purchase.  The  pharmacist 
was  well  satisfied  and  said  the  scheme  was  a  good  one. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

]\Iail  Order  Advertising. 

A  NICE  mail-order  business  comes  in  pretty  handy  when 
regular  business  is  quiet.  Steady  sales  made  through  the 
mail  count  up  even  though  each  separate  sale  is  but  ten 
cents  or  twenty-five  cents.  Then,  too,  it  can  be  handled  by 
your  regular  sales  force.  The  orders  come  in  so  they  do  not 
require  much  time  to  fill  them  and  your  clerks  can  put  up 
the  orders  when  otherwise  they  might  be  idle.  The  advantages 
of  mail-order  advertising  are  many.  1.  It  increases  your 
territory.  Any  article  that  can  be  mailed  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  country  at  practically  no  expense  for  transporta- 
tion. 2.  The  sales  are  made  on  the  cash-with-order  plan. 
3.  No  extra  stock  is  required,    4.  You  can  get  many  repeat 
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orders  from  the  same  customer.  5.  Your  competitor  cannot 
find  out  the  amount  of  your  mail-order  business,  as  it  is 
conducted  secretly.  6.  It  enables  you  to  build  up  a  good 
business  on  your  own  specialties  and  goods  of  your  own 
make,  with  people  living  outside  your  own  city.  There  is 
a  lot  of  good  trade  in  the  towns  and  villages  surrounding 
your  city.  Go  after  it.  You  can  get  it.  The  mail-order 
houses  have  no  trouble  in  getting  it.  They  are  pegging 
away  for  it  all  the  time.  The  rural  free  delivery  covers  all 
the  country  routes,  you  can  deliver  orders  quickly  either  by 
mail  or  express. 

Mail  orders  require  some  care.  A  record  should  be  made 
of  every  order,  however  small,  and  this  record  should  include 
the  kind  of  goods  ordered,  from  whom,  when  shipped,  whether 
paid  for  or  not,  what  clerk  put  up  the  order,  whether  shipped 
by  mail  or  express,  time  and  date  of  shipment.  With  such 
a  record,  you  can  write  your  mail-order  customer  the  whole 
story  of  the  order  from  the  time  it  was  received  until  it  left 
your  hands.  In  case  of  any  complaints,  your  customer  will 
then  be  convinced  that  mail  orders  are  carefully  attended  to. 
It  is  better  for  you  to  prepay  express  always  or  agree  to 
prepay  it  on  all  purchases  amounting  to  a  certain  sum.  This 
latter  is  the  plan  in  use  by  the  large  department  stores,  only 
that  in  some  departments,  like  the  furniture  department,  they 
require  a  larger  amount  to  be  purchased  to  obtain  the  free 
transportation. 

There  are  two  objections  to  be  overcome  in  the  mail-order 
trade.  1.  Impossibility  of  personal  contact  with  your  cus- 
tomers. This  you  can  overcome  by  making  all  your  letters 
personal  talks;  write  to  them  as  you  would  talk  to  them 
personally.  A  personal  tone  in  all  the  advertising  you  send 
to  them  also  helps.  Free  trials,  money  refunded  if  purchase 
is  not  satisfactory,  guaranties,  are  all  good  points  to  mention 
in  your  advertising,  also  a  good  description  and  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  goods.  Remember  that  your  customer  must  order 
the  goods  without  having  a  chance  to  see  them  or  talk  with 
you.    Make  him  see  them  through  your  advertising  and  make 
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him  talk  with  you  by  conversing  with  him  through  personal 
letters. 

2.  The  bother  of  ordering  goods  by  mail.  This  can  be 
overcome  by  sending  addressed  envelopes,  coin  cards,  accept- 
ing stamps  for  small  sales,  instructing  them  to  pin  a  dollar 
bill  to  the  order,  printing  a  coupon  in  your  advertising  matter 
or  in  your  newspaper  ad.  to  simplify  writing  the  order.  Many 
people  hesitate  about  A\Titing  letters  to  order  goods,  but  will 
take  some  action  if  the  action  is  made  easy  for  them.  With 
this  action  made  easy  and  the  goods  delivered  at  their  door, 
in  most  cases  without  cost  to  them,  you  ought  to  get  some  of 
their  business. 

Go  after  them  every  month  with  some  offer.  Send  them 
circulars,  samples,  advertising  matter.  Write  them  a  personal 
letter  when  you  ship  the  first  order.  Put  picture  cards, 
counter  slips,  samples  of  pills,  perfumes,  powders  in  the 
packages  that  you  ship  to  them.  Send  them  a  souvenir. 
They  like  attention,  then  they  feel  as  if  you  really  appre- 
ciate their  trade  and  they  feel  friendly  toward  you  and  your 
store.  If  inquiries  come  in  without  orders,  follow  up  the 
inquiry  with  a  strong  personal  letter  even  though  the  inquiry 
was  sent  in  out  of  idle  curiosity  or  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Your  local  paper  has  quite  a  number  of  subscribers 
in  the  suburban  towns.  You  as  an  advertiser  in  that  paper 
can  procure  the  names  of  these  out  of  tOAvn  subscribers. 

From  name  brokers  you  can  procure  a  list  of  names  of 
people  who  have  actually  bought  goods  by  mail.  As  each 
order  comes  in  by  mail  that  customer's  name  is  an  asset  for 
you  if  you  can  hold  him.  The  fact  that  he  has  already 
bought  proves  that  he  is  a  mail-order  buyer,  but  one  pur- 
chase won't  pay  you;  he  must  make  other  purchases,  and  it 
is  up  to  you  to  make  him  do  it.  IMail  orders  come  in  slow 
at  first.  You  are  a  new  comer  in  the  field  and  your  mail- 
order audience  isn't  acquainted  with  you  yet.  Sending  out 
a  few  circulars  and  a  catalogue  doesn't  make  a  mail-order 
campaign. 

Get  the  Post  Office  rulings  on  all  second-class  matter. 
There  is  a  new  ruling  on  the  size  of  the  coupon.     This  rule 
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states  that  the  coupon  should  not  occupy  more  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  advertisement.  Thus 
if  you  send  out  a  circular  with  an  ad.  occupying  the  last 
page  and  have  a  line  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  for  the  name 
and  address  together  with  the  instructions  "Cut  out  this 
advertisement,"  those  words  make  a  coupon  out  of  the  whole 
back  page  and  your  circular  becomes  unmailable.  Such  a 
coupon  in  a  page  ad.  in  a  magazine  would  exclude  the  maga- 
zine from  the  mails.  Poisons  are  unmailable ;  also,  liquids 
exceeding  four  ounces. 

Keep  plugging  away  at  your  mail  order  customers  every 
month.  Make  them  feel  that  they  are  just  as  privileged  and 
even  more  so  than  the  customers  that  trade  over  the  counter. 
Emphasize  in  your  ads.  your  prompt  attention  to  all  mail 
orders.  Make  a  systematic  effort  to  get  some  mail-order 
business.  The  people  living  in  small  towns,  villages,  and 
on  farms  are  just  as  desirous  of  buying  the  latest  goods  and 
specialties  as  their  cousins  in  the  city.  Every  once  in  a  while 
you  can  run  solid  mail-order  ads.  with  a  cut  showing  a  mail 
carrier  or  a  rural  carrier  delivering  mail. 

The  best  things  to  advertise  are  articles  easily  mailable. 
Cameras  and  camera  supplies  are  used  by  nearly  everybody 
and  these  are  good  articles  to  work  up,  because  the  customers 
"come  back"  for  more.  Also  safety  razors,  razor  blades,  fish- 
ing tackle,  stationery  supplies,  ointments,  headache  remedies, 
corn  cures,  toilet  powders,  perfumes,  sachets,  rubber  goods. 

How  TO  Compile  a  Mailing  List. — An  accurate  mailing 
list  is  a  big  asset  to  any  pharmacy.  It  is  a  hard  thing  to 
get  one  in  which  there  will  be(  no  waste  circulation  of 
advertising  matter  sent  out.  Selecting  names  at  random 
from  a  directory  is  a  long,  tedious  job;  when  you  have 
secured  a  list  in  this  way  a  large  part  of  them  will  not  be 
prospective  customers.  You  can  make  a  house  to  house  can- 
vass of  the  people  living  in  the  district  served  by  your  store. 
Such  a  census  is  often  made  by  the  different  churches  and 
you  probably  could  copy  from  their  lists  by  telling  the  pastors 
and  clergymen  why  you  wanted  them.  Hardware  dealers 
usually  have  a  list  of  farmers.     They  use  this  list  quite  often 
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for  sending  out  samples  of  seeds  and  literature  pertaining  to 
fertilizers.  The  writer  once  needed  a  good  list  of  people 
that  kept  horses,  to  circularize  them  with  veterinarj^  remedies, 
advertising  booklets.  A  neighboring  hardware  dealer  loaned 
his  farmer's  list,  this  was  added  to  by  getting  names  of 
livery  stable  keepers,  truckmen,  grocers,  provision  dealers, 
etc.,  then  that  list  contained  prospective  buyers,  as  every 
person  whose  name  was  on  it  kept  one  or  more  horses. 

Another  method  is  to  have  each  clerk  in  your  store  make 
out  a  list  of  all  their  friends  and  their  friends'  chums,  also 
ask  them  if  they  know  the  names  of  the  different  customers 
trading  in  the  store  that  are  known  to  you  only  by  sight. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  names  of  the  clerks  in  the 
stores  and  offices  in  your  immediate  vicinity,  also  the  names 
of  the  teachers  in  the  nearest  school,  the  permanent  firemen 
at  the  nearest  fire  station.  If  you  are  near  a  Normal  School 
or  other  educational  institution  you  can  get  the  roster  of 
the  students  or  by  giving  a  box  of  candy  to  one  of  the 
students  he  or  she  will  supply  you  with  a  hundred  select 
names  of  good  buyers. 

Getting  your  customers  to  register  their  names  when  you 
give  them  a  calendar  is  a  good  method  for  those  who  get 
out  calendars  every  year.  The  assessors'  books,  the  registrars 
of  voters  lists,  the  telephone  directory,  the  poison  register, 
the  business  directory,  the  list  of  corporations,  the  list  of 
public  school  teachere,  all  afford  material  for  some  good 
names. 

The  names  on  your  mailing  list  should  be  kept  on  cards 
alphabetically  filed.  Upon  these  cards  you  can  enter  any 
extra  bit  of  information  about  the  customer,  his  special  needs, 
his  peculiarities,  his  preferences,  hobbies,  etc.  It  is  easy  to 
revise  these  lists.  If  a  customer  leaves  the  city,  his  card  is 
simply  taken  out  of  the  file.  The  lists  should  be  classified. 
One  list  to  contain  the  names  of  those  to  whom  advertising 
and  samples  of  perfumery,  toilet  articles  is  to  be  sent ;  another, 
the  names  of  confectionery  buyers;  another,  the  names  of 
your  cigar  patrons;    another   the  names  of  farmers  who  buy 
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seeds,  veterinary  remedies,  etc. ;  another,  the  names  of 
physicians;    another,  the  names  of  dentists. 

Whatever  matter  you  send  out  should  be  of  good  quality. 
The  paper  and  printing  should  be  of  the  best  and  everything 
enclosed  in  envelopes  should  bear  a  two-cent  stamp.  It  is 
worth  two  cents  to  get  a  folder,  circular,  or  letter  into  a 
prospective  buyer's  hands.  The  extra  cent  assures  it  will  be 
opened  and  glanced  at.  ]\Iany  one-cent  communications  are 
tossed  into  the  waste  basket  without  being  opened  at  all. 
Don't  send  out  more  material  to  your  mailing  list  than  your 
advertising  appropriation  will  afford.  Better  have  a  small, 
revised,  active,  mailing  list  than  a  large,  cumbersome,  ex- 
pensive list,  that  will  have  a  large  percentage  of  waste  cir- 
culation. 

Keying  Ads. — The  different  forms  of  keys  for  tracing 
advertising  results  are :  1.  A  different  street  number  in  each 
medium.  Thus,  if  your  store  is  at  647  Broad  St.,  you  can 
use  the  number  648  in  one  local  paper,  646  in  another,  649 
in  a  suburban  paper,  etc. 

2.  Use  of  post  office  box  numbers.  In  this  case  use  box 
numbers  higher  than  any  in  use  in  the  post  office  in  your 
town. 

3.  Use  of  department  numbers.  If  you  subdivide  your 
business  into  departments,  use  one  of  these  numbers  as  a  key. 

4.  Use  of  booklet  numbers.  Your  cigar  booklet  would 
have  a  number,  your  toilet  goods  booklet  another,  etc. 

5.  Changing  initials.  For  instance,  if  your  store  is  known 
as  Davenport's  Pharmacy,  one  ad.  could  read  The  Davenport 
Pharmacy,  another  The  D.  F.  Davenport  Pharmacy,  etc. 

6.  Use  of  coupons.  These  can  be  used  in  your  booklets, 
circulars,  or  newspaper  ads.  You  can  also  include  the  key 
number  in  the  coupon,  then  the  prospective  purchaser  won't 
have  to  use  it  in  sending  in  the  coupon. 

Watch  for  the  new  families  that  come  to  town.  Be  the 
first  one  to  send  them  a  welcome  letter.  The  newspapers 
often  mention  the  arrival  of  a  certain  person  who  is  to  be 
the  new  foreman  in  some  factory.     Write  to  him.     You  can 
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get  his  street  address  from  the  postmaster.  Many  times 
some  of  your  customers  are  relieved  of  their  positions  by 
somebody  from  out  of  town.  Get  the  names  of  the  successors 
and  send  them  a  letter.  You  can  get  the  list  of  births  at 
the  city  clerks  office,  send  samples  of  your  baby  powder  or 
present  each  fond  mother  with  a  box  of  your  toilet  powder. 
The  writer  knows  a  pharmacist  who  has  followed  this  plan 
for  years. 

The  subscription  lists  of  the  daily  papers  furnish  good 
names.  The  names  of  new  voters  are  usually  published  dur- 
ing the  registering  season.  The  different  secret  orders  in  the 
city  usually  have  a  printed  roster  of  their  members,  the 
Board  of  Trade,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion, also.  You  can  get  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Grange, 
agricultural  societies,  fruit  growers'  associations.  In  the 
large  cities  the  names  can  be  copied  from  the  hall  directory 
on  the  walls  of  the  first  floor  of  an  office  building.  In  apart- 
ment buildings  the  names  can  be  copied  from  the  mail  boxes 
and  in  apartments  equipped  with  elevators  the  hall  boy  will 
furnish  them. 

If  you  have  an  opening  day  in  the  Spring  or  Fall  or  an 
Anniversary  Sale  at  which  you  give  away  souvenirs,  make  it 
a  condition  of  the  receipt  of  the  souvenir,  that  your  visitors 
register  their  names  and  addresses  in  a  book.  On  your 
anniversary  circular  you  could  have  a  coupon  printed.  Every 
person  bringing  the  coupon  with  their  name  and  address  on 
it  will  receive  a  present.  It  might  be  a  special  quarter  pound 
box  of  chocolates  or  a  box  of  toilet  powder.  Put  a  time  limit 
on  the  coupons  so  they  will  be  presented  as  soon  as  possible. 

To  sura  up  this  division  on  advertising,  you  must  first 
have  in  mind  the  purpose  of  advertising,  which  is — to  sell 
goods.  Keep  those  three  words  in  mind  every  time  you 
write  an  ad.  Write  your  ad.  as  you  would  talk  to  a  man 
to  sell  him  any  article  in  your  store.  Advertising  is  sales- 
manship in  writing.  It  is  salesmanship  on  paper.  Plan  your 
advertising  campaign  ahead,  go  over  your  appropriation 
several  times  to  see  that  you  have  made  the  proper  apportion- 
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ment  to  the  different  mediums  and  the  proper  time  dis- 
tribution. 

Advertise  honest  values.  To  be  successful  you  must  only 
advertise  what  you  can  supply.  The  public  won't  stand 
for  dishonesty  in  advertising  any  more  than  they  will  dis- 
honesty in  business  dealings.  Be  honest  in  your  advertising. 
Under-advertise  rather  than  over-advertise.  The  agreeably 
surprised  customer  is  one  of  your  biggest  personal  advertis- 
ing mediums.  Truthful  advertising  should  be  your  motto. 
This  kind  of  advertising  will  establish  confidence  between 
you  and  the  public.  All  the  business  of  this  country  is 
conducted  on  confidence.  Fully  ninety-two  per  cent,  of  all 
commercial  transactions  are  conducted  on  paper,  with  checks, 
drafts,  and  notes,  which  are  all  accepted  with  the  confidence 
that  the  makers  will  pay  them  when  presented.  They  are 
merely  pieces  of  paper,  promises  to  pay,  which  are  accepted 
as  money,  due  to  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Money  in 
cash  is  used  for  only  eight  per  cent,  of  our  commercial 
transactions. 

Infuse  a  little  of  your  own  personality  into  your  ads. 
Have  them  informative.  The  public  want  to  know  all  about 
the  goods.  Give  a  truthful  presentation.  The  real  basic  prin- 
ciple of  success  in  advertising  is  to  give  a  truthful  presenta- 
tion of  the  merchandise  you  have  to  sell  backed  up  by 
reliable  merchandise. 


DIVISION  IX 

WINDOW  DISPLAYS 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Functions  and  Requisites. 

The  functions  of  a  good  window  display  are  the  same  as 
those  of  a  good  ad.  1.  To  attract  attention.  2.  To  create 
desire.     3.  To  convince.     If  it  falls  short  of  these  requirements 
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it  cannot  be  called  a  successful  window  display.  The  window 
display  to-day  is  considered  a  form  of  advertising  just  as 
much  as  the  newspaper  or  the  store  paper.  It  is  such  a 
good  advertising  medium  that  a  new  profession  has  been 
formed,  that  of  window  dressing.  It  is  a  distinct  profession 
and  an  expert  window  dresser  can  produce  some  wonderful 
effects,  possessing  attractive  and  selling  force  to  a  marked 
degree.  He  is  part  artist  and  part  advertising  man.  He 
makes  of  his  windows  live  ads.  instead  of  written  or  printed 
ones.  He  plans  his  windows  in  advance,  as  soon  as  one  is 
completed  the  next  one  has  assumed  form  in  his  mind.  He 
sees  it  completed  long  before  it  is  time  to  use  it. 

When  a  prescription  is  handed  you,  the  first  thing  after 
reading  it  you  form  a  mental  picture  of  it,  you  know  how 
it  will  look  when  completed,  what  color  it  will  be,  whether 
it  will  be  cloudy  or  clear,  etc.  That  is  just  what  you  should 
do  with  your  window  displays,  make  mental  pictures  of  them. 
You  should  plan  them  days  and  weeks  ahead.  Next  week's 
displays  should  surely  be  planned  and  ready  to  put  in  be- 
fore this  week's  is  taken  out.  It  is  easy  to  do  this  when  you 
are  accustomed  to  it.  It  is  a  great  deal  easier  than  to  try 
to  think  of  something  to  put  in  the  window  the  minute  you 
have  taken  out  the  old  display.  This  latter  method  usuallj'- 
results  in  a  little  of  everything  being  thrown  in  and  in  a 
mixed  up,  tumbled  up  way.  Such  a  display  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  a  window  display,  under  the  modern  meaning  of 
that  term. 

The  window  display  should  be  planned  to  co-operate 
with  your  newspaper  ad.  When  the  customer  reads  in  his 
newspaper  at  home  of  the  article  you  are  offering,  then  sees 
the  article  in  your  window  when  he  goes  to  work,  a  firm 
impression  is  made  on  him  by  these  two  strong  mediums  acting 
in  co-operation.  This  method  concentrates  his  thought  on 
the  article  and  either  induces  him  to  buy  the  article  at  once, 
or  keeps  it  foremost  in  his  mind  until  he  needs  an  article 
of  that  nature,  when  he  will  remember  the  deep  impression 
made  on  him  by  your  newspaper  ad.  and  window  display. 
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Haven't  you  ever  had  a  customer  talk  to  you  like  this: 
' '  I  want  a  box  of  that  stationery  you  are  making  a  run  on ; 
I  don't  know  just  what  the  name  is,  but  about  three  weeks 
ago  you  advertised  it  in  the  paper  and  had  a  window  display 
of  it  at  the  same  time;  I  can  tell  it  if  I  see  the  package." 
Then  he  will  go  on  to  tell  you  that  he  didn't  need  it  at  the 
time  of  the  display,  but  his  supply  had  just  now  given  out 
and  he  wanted  to  try  the  kind  you  advertised.  Your  kind 
was  impressed  on  his  mind  by  the  ad.  in  the  paper  and  the 
window  display  acting  in  co-operation.  Such  instances  as 
this  are  common.  The  writer  could  mention  similar  instances 
that  occurred  in  his  o\\ti  store  on  forty  different  articles. 

One  Thing  at  a  Time. — The  most  common  mistake  made 
by  pharmacists  in  dressing  their  windows  is  to  put  too  many 
things  in  the  window  at  one  time.  i\Ierchants  in  other  lines 
err  in  this  respect.  Here  is  an  instance ;  not  far  from  the 
writer's  store  was  a  large  store  (not  a  pharmacy)  with  ex- 
cellent show  windows.  This  store  was  o^Tied  by  a  corporation 
conducting  stores  in  several  cities.  One  day  the  writer  met 
the  president  of  the  corporation  who  said:  "How  do  you 
like  this  window  and  how  do  you  like  the  window  displays 
of  our  store  in  general  ? ' '  When  the  reply  came :  ' '  There 
are  too  many  things  in  it,  no  one  thing  is  in  evidence,  the 
display  is  not  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a  definite  impression 
of  any  one  article,  and  the  passer-by  would  neither  be 
attracted  at  all  or  if  so,  would  go  away  with  an  impression 
of  confusion.  All  he  would  remember  would  be  a  mixed  up 
jumble  of  things.  "Why  not  show  up  one  of  these  articles  one 
week,  another  the  next  week,  not  throw  them  all  in  together  ?  ' ' 
The  president  replied:  "Well,  that's  just  what  I  say,  but  I 
can't  make  my  manager  believe  it.  I've  told  him  that  more 
than  fifty  times.  I  wish  you  would  get  his  ear  some  day 
and  tell  him  that.  I  don't  think  our  windows  are  doing 
us  one  bit  of  good." 

Any  pharmacist  who  understands  advertising  wouldn't 
be  guilty  of  such  a  condition,  because  as  he  writes  his  news- 
paper ad.  on  but  one  article  at  a  time,  he  would  plan  his 
21 
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window  display  for  only  one  article  at  a  time.  If  you  haven 't 
enough  stock  for  a  suitable  display  of  one  article,  add  one 
or  two  articles  that  have  some  relation  to  it.  For  example,  if 
the  display  was  on  tooth  powder,  tooth  brushes  and  tooth 
brush  holders  could  be  added.  If  on  castile  soap,  rubber 
sponges  or  face  cloths,  etc.  Even  in  such  cases  there  should 
never  be  more  than  three  or  four  articles  shown  in  the  same 
display. 

Psychological  experiments  conducted  in  the  laboratories 
of  several  leading  universities  prove  that  the  eye  can  per- 
ceive but  four  things  at  a  time.  Four  words,  four  articles, 
four  geometrical  figures,  etc.  As  your  window  display  must 
first  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by  it  should  never  have  more 
than  four  different  articles  and  it  will  attract  attention  much 
quicker  and  make  a  deeper  impression  if  but  one  article  is 
shown  at  a  time,  then  all  the  power  of  the  eye  will  be  focussed 
on  the  one  article.  A  high  grade  millinery  store  in  Boston, 
when  showing  new  hats,  displays  but  two  or  three  hats  at  a 
time.  Think  of  a  whole  window  devoted  to  three  hats.  Yet 
that  was  a  fine  display.  The  writer  could  never  pass  that 
window  without  being  attracted  to  it.  No  chance  for  con- 
fusion there. 

The  second  mistake  in  window  dressing  is  crowding  the 
window.  Even  if  but  one  article  is  used  the  display  is  over- 
crowded. This  condition  is  easily  noticed  by  the  public  and 
they  often  say  of  a  store:  "Their  windows  are  always  too 
crowded — they  are  actually  stuffed  all  the  time — it  looks  as 
if  they  wanted  to  put  in  the  window  a  sample  of  everything 
they  sold  in  the  store."  Over-crowding  a  display  kills  its 
force. 

The  third  mistake  is  poor  arrangement.  You  may  use 
one  article  and  not  over-crowd  it,  but  still  spoil  your  display 
by  poor  arrangement. 

The  fourth  mistake  is  the  absence  of  show  cards  and  price 
tickets.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  majority  of  pharmacists 
are  guilty  of  it,  too.  Your  display  may  be  of  one  article,  not 
overcrowded,  nicely  arranged,  yet  if  it  is  without  the  show 
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cards  and  price  tickets  it  doesn't  say  anything  to  the  passer- 
by.   It  is  like  a  dumb  man,  looks  good,  but  don't  talk. 

The  fifth  mistake  is  too  infrequent  changes.  If  displays 
are  left  in  the  window  too  long,  their  force  is  spent  and 
they  almost  undue  the  good  they  have  done.  People  tire 
of  seeing  the  same  thing  right  along.  The  display  should 
be  changed  at  least  every  week. 

The  sixth  mistake  is  lack  of  harmony  in  the  colors  of 
crepe  paper,  cloth,  artificial  flowers  and  vines  used  in  the 
display.  This  mistake  throws  an  otherwise  good  display  out 
of  balance.  You  may  avoid  the  other  five  mistakes  mentioned 
and  still  make  your  display  incomplete  by  a  clash  of  colors. 

The  ultimate  object  of  a  window  display  is  to  sell  goods, 
but  to  accomplish  that  end  it  must  first  attract  attention. 
How  can  we  attract  attention  to  our  window  displaj^s?  How 
can  we  compel  people,  when  rushing  by  our  store,  to  stop 
and  look  in  our  windows?  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  a  rush 
nowadays  and  we  must  have  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  our  display  to  stop  their  rush  for  a  minute  or  so.  Clean- 
liness appeals  to  everybody,  so  first  of  all  our  window  must 
be  clean,  not  only  both  sides  of  the  glass,  but  the  outdoor 
and  indoor  window  signs,  the  paint,  shelving,  sign  holders, 
electric  light  bulbs,  gas  jets,  glass  display  stands,  decorations, 
and  in  fact,  everything  in  the  window  itself  and  everything 
used  to  make  up  the  display. 

An  unclean  window  must  not  be  tolerated.  It  was  not 
included  in  our  six  mistakes  mentioned  above,  because  it  must 
be  apparent  to  every  pharmacist  that  no  display  can  be  suc- 
cessful with  unclean  windows.  If  the  glass  is  immaculate 
and  the  inside  window  signs,  shelving,  mirrors,  covered  with 
dust  and  fly  specks,  the  window  is  not  clean  from  our 
standpoint. 

The  next  question  is  what  to  use  for  decorations.  Crepe 
pamper  is  as  economical  as  anything.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
use  warm  colors,  as  warm  tans  or  warm  reds ;  in  the  summer 
use  cool  colors,  as  greens  and  blues;  in  the  spring  floral 
designs,   violet,   lily,   rose  figures,   etc.     Colors   are   graded 
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according  to  their  attractive  power  is  what  psychological 
experiments  teach  us. 

After  the  window  has  been  cleaned  and  the  decorations 
chosen  and  put  in  place,  then  comes  the  choice  of  article 
for  display.  First  of  all  your  stock  of  the  article  must 
be  sufficient  to  make  a  good  display,  second,  the  article  must 
be  seasonable.  The  best  time  to  display  an  article  is  in 
its  natural  selling  season.  That  is  the  time  people  can  be 
more  easily  attracted,  too.  The  next  requisite  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  article.  Every  book,  novel,  oration,  composition, 
picture,  is  based  upon  one  central  idea.  All  the  other  ideas 
are  grouped  about  this  one  central  idea.  A  window  display 
is  like  a  picture  and  its  central  idea  should  be  the  first  thing 
to  decide.  How  wall  you  arrange  your  centrepiece.  It 
ought  to  be  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  display ;  leading  from 
it  to  the  corners  of  the  window  the  display  should  be  lighter 
and  at  the  corners  or  extreme  ends  it  can  be  heavy,  but  less 
heavy  than  the  centrepiece. 

If  the  supply  of  goods  is  limited  the  whole  display  can 
be  assembled  in  the  centrepiece,  the  remainder  of  the  window 
being  taken  up  by  the  decorations  and  window  cards.  Goods 
placed  too  near  the  glass  destroy  the  effect  of  the  display. 
They  should  be  set  back  quite  a  distance.  The  proper  per- 
spective should  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  goods. 
Goods  arranged  in  a  concave  or  semi-circular  form  tend  to 
conform  to  the  natural  shape  of  the  eye,  attracting  it  quickly 
and  leaving  a  strong  impression. 

The  fifth  requisite  is  ^^^ndow  cards.  After  the  goods  are 
arranged,  then,  the  window  cards  should  be  distributed.  The 
first  one  to  place  is  the  large  one  to  be  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  hung  just  over  or  a  little  back  from  the  centre- 
piece of  the  displa3^  Or  it  may  be  held  in  place  by  two 
upright  sign  holders.  This  sign  should  have  the  name  of 
the  goods,  the  offer  and  the  prif^e  and  a  catchy  phrase  or 
headline.  Two  small  window  signs  may  be  built  up  at  the 
rear  of  the  display  or  set  in  framed  sign  holders  in  the  front 
corners  of  tho  window,  not  turned  flat  to  the  front,  but  one 
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facing  upstreet,  the  other  down.  These  three  signs  ought  to 
attract  people  going  up  and  down  street,  walking  on  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  passing  by  in  teams,  autos,  trolley 
cars,  bicycles. 

Something  moving  in  a  window  is  always  a  big  eye  catcher, 
and  especially  so  if  the  motive  power  is  out  of  sight.  A  silk 
flag  waving  in  the  window  as  though  it  were  outdoors  in  a 
strong  western  breeze  will  draw  a  big  crowd.  The  electric 
fan  that  keeps  it  waving  may  be  at  the  rear  of  the  window, 
covered  with  a  cardboard  sign,  so  that  nobody  knows  what 
makes  the  flag  wave. 

There  are  then  six  points  to  be  considered  to  make  window 
displays  attract  attention.  1.  Clean  windows  (includes  also 
the  decorations,  supplies,  shelves,  brackets,  pedestals). 
2.  Harmony  of  colors.  3.  The  use  of  but  one  article  for  the 
display.  4.  Proper  arrangement  of  display.  5.  Appropriate 
window  cards  and  price  tickets  properly  placed.  6.  Moving 
objects  in  the  window. 

The  number  of  people  attracted  to  your  window  display 
constitutes  its  circulation  and  the  larger  circulation  it  secures, 
the  better  results  it  should  have.  You  must,  therefore,  try 
to  attract  not  only  the  people  that  pass  it  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street,  but  also  on  the  other  side  and  those  riding  in 
vehicles  in  the  street.  The  whole  display  should  have  the 
proper  balance  and  perspective  to  accomplish  this  result. 

The  second  function  of  a  window  display  is  to  create  desire. 
This  should  be  accomplished  by  having  the  display  strong 
and  forceful,  well  balanced,  if  possible,  a  picture  showing  the 
article  in  use;  window  demonstrations,  show  cards  of  an  in- 
formative nature  telling  all  about  the  goods  and  their  many 
uses,  display  of  the  ingredients  used  in  its  ma,nufacture,  and 
the  display  in  general  so  arranged  as  to  appeal  strongly  to 
the  peoples'  judgment  and  imagination. 

The  third  function  of  a  window  display  is  to  convince 
and  produce  action.  This  is  the  salesmanship  part  of  the 
window  display.  Here  is  where  the  window  must  talk  to  the 
customer  just  as  you  would  talk  to  him  personally.     The 
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sale  must  now  be  closed.  This  can  be  done  by  having  price 
tickets  where  they  can  be  easily  seen  and  read,  by  testimonials 
or  guaranties  by  special  prices  for  that  day  or  that  week 
only,  by  show  cards  reading:  "Money  refunded  if  not  satis- 
factory," "Money  back  if  you  want  it,"  "Used  and  indorsed 
by  all  our  customers,"  "Premium  with  each  purchase  this 
week  only."  All  these  conditions  act  as  convincing  argu- 
ments, which  together  with  the  timeliness  and  seasonableness 
of  the  display  ought  to  make  the  customer  act  at  once.  It 
is  not  enough  for  a  window  displaj^  to  attract  attention  and 
create  desire,  for  if  it  fails  to  convince  and  produce  action 
it  falls  short  of  a  successful  window  display. 

Window  as  a  Salesman. — There  is  one  principle  in  win- 
dow displays  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of — it  is  to  sell 
goods.  You  might  have  a  novel  moving  figure  in  your  window 
that  would  draw  a  big  crowd,  but  if  it  didn't  have  some 
reference  to  your  goods  and  suggest  their  purchase,  the  crowd 
would  go  away  without  buying.  No  matter  how  clever  or 
original  or  attractive  your  display  may  be,  it  must  make 
sales  before  it  can  be  called  successful  from  a  business  stand- 
point. Haven't  you  ever  noticed  how  a  street  fakir  works? 
He  gathers  a  crowd,  then  explains  his  wares,  performing  on 
a  musical  instrument,  or  making  mechanical  toys  work  for  your 
benefit.  He  demonstrates  to  you  what  those  knick-knacks 
will  do  and  the  first  thing  you  know  he  has  created  a  desire 
in  you  for  one  of  them  and  he  gets  your  money.  That  is  a 
simple  form  of  the  salesmanship  that  a  window  display  should 
have,  not  merely  to  stop  him  from  going  by,  but  to  bring 
him  in,  to  get  his  money.  To  that  end  all  moving  objects 
or  novel  effects  must  have  some  relation  to  the  goods. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Co.  use  a  mechanical  mouse 
which  runs  up  on  a  barrel  in  a  grocery  store,  takes  a  dollar 
bill  out  of  an  old  fashioned  money  drawer  and  runs  away 
with  it.  The  carelessness  of  the  old  system  and  the  loss  of 
the  dollar  bill  suggests  buying  a  cash  register,  where  the 
money  will  be  safe,  etc.  The  circular  saw  cutting  through 
the  sole  of  a  Regal  shoe  suggested  the  honesty,  durability, 
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economy  of  that  shoe.  The  people  were  convinced  just  what 
the  shoe  was  made  of.  It  made  them  want  just  such  a  shoe. 
Frying  griddle  cakes  in  a  window  makes  your  mouth  water 
for  some  of  them;  making  candy,  dipping  chocolates  and 
bon-bons,  honing  and  stropping  razors,  exhibiting  physical 
culture  apparatus,  all  such  demonstrations  in  windows  create 
a  want  in  the  customer's  mind  and  usually  so  strong  a  want 
that  he  comes  inside  and  pays  his  good  money  to  have  that 
want  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Decorations,  Fixtures,  and  Color  Harmony. 

Decorations. — Pieces  of  silk  make  pretty  effects  for  the 
floor  of  the  window.  It  should  not  be  laid  flat  but  puffed, 
shirred,  draped,  plaited,  pointed,  in  order  not  to  look  too 
set.  You  can  buy  it  from  any  wholesale  dry  goods  house  for 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  per  yard.  After  using  it  in  the 
window  several  times  it  can  be  used  in  the  candy  case  for 
showing  up  pretty  boxes  or  novelties  and  in  the  perfumery 
case  for  displaying  fancy  packages,  cut-glass  bottles  and 
toilet  requisites.  If  you  buy  the  silk  in  light  colors  you  can 
dye  it  over  and  over  again  so  it  will  last  a  long  time.  A 
window  display  of  toilet  goods,  face  creams,  manicure  goods, 
perfumes,  sachets,  vacation  requisites,  fancy  goods,  cosmetics, 
and  make-up  articles,  can  be  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of 
silk,  appropriately  colored  and  properly  draped. 

Cheese  cloth  is  cheaper  than  silk  but  not  near  as  pretty. 
It  only  costs  five  cents  a  yard,  but  it  has  been  used  so  much 
that  it  worked  itself  to  death,  and  is  now  obsolete  so  far  as 
big  stores  are  concerned,  and  but  seldom  used  in  small  stores. 

Crepe  paper  is  largely  used  and  is  a  popular  favorite 
with  pharmacists.  The  way  to  use  it  properly  is  to  look  over 
the  sample  book  at  a  store  and  choose  just  the  right  color 
and  design  you  need  for  a  special  display  you  have  in  mind. 
If  in  the  fall  and  your  display  is  to  be  spices  ^nd  pickling 
supplies,  the  crepe  paper  should  be  of  the  autumn  leaf  pat' 
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tern,  and  this  pattern  should  show  in  the  display,  not  be 
covered  completely  by  the  goods.  Designs  with  ears  of  corn 
are  good  for  fall  displays.  In  winter  choose  fancy  red  de- 
signs, warm  golden,  or  tan  shades.  In  spring  violets,  lilies, 
roses,  orchids,  and  other  floral  designs.  In  summer  cool  colors 
like  greens,  blues,  and  fancy  combinations  of  each  color.  For 
special  occasions,  flag  designs,  hallow 'en,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  designs  can  be  secured. 

Artificial  flowers,  vines,  shrubs,  foliage,  are  coming  into 
use  and  are  so  near  nature  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  natural  flowers  themselves.  They  help  out 
displays  of  perfumes  and  toilet  articles,  special  spring  and 
fall  sales,  etc.  If  you  are  pushing  lilac  toilet  water,  a  bouquet 
of  artificial  lilacs  will  help  the  display;  if  violet  perfume, 
several  bunches  of  artificial  violets  may  be  used;  if  grape 
juice,  artificial  grape  vines  and  bunches  of  grapes  make  a 
big  impression ;  garlands  of  autumn  leaves,  smilax,  apple 
blossoms,  cherry  blossoms,  can  all  be  used  to  carry  out  ideas 
for  special  displays. 

Paper  napkins  spread  on  the  floor  of  a  window  make  a 
pretty  decoration,  especially  for  displays  of  high-colored 
preparations  like  lilac  water,  violet  water,  red  tooth  wash, 
green  dandruff  cure,  liquid  green  soap,  etc.  The  fancy  de- 
signs of  paper  napkins  may  be  used  for  displaying  perfumery,' 
toilet  articles,  vacation  and  traveling  needs.  Then  there  are 
the  paper  doilies  which  are  neat  for  displaying  confectionery. 

Display  Fixtures. — Glass  shelves,  brackets,  pedestals, 
glass  display  stands,  uprights,  sign  holders,  price-ticket  pins 
and  clasps,  should  be  in  every  pharmacy  if  they  wish  variety 
in  their  window  displays.  They  are  not  very  expensive  and 
when  not  in  use  in  the  window  can  be  used  for  show-case  or 
counter  displays.  Short  wooden  pedestals  with  glass  shelves 
placed  diagonally  across  the  top,  show  up  goods  very  nicely 
and  enhance  the  appearance  of  the  display.  It  gives  promi- 
nence to  special  goods  other  than  those  on  the  floor  of  the 
window. 

Lighting. — The  proper  method  of  lighting  the  show  win- 
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dow  is  a  system  that  shows  the  goods  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Lights  on  the  ceiling  of  the  window  are  the  best,  for 
by  means  of  reflectors  the  light  is  thrown  directly  on  the 
goods  and  there  is  no  blur  or  dazzle  to  greet  the  customer. 
If  you  are  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  and  wish  to  make 
your  window  attract  people  from  the  other  side,  you  can 
have  thirty  or  forty  electric  light  bulbs  around  your  window 
like  a  frame.  This  effect  attracts  attention  all  along  the 
street  in  your  vicinity,  but  when  the  people  get  near  your 
window  the  power  of  the  lights  is  too  strong  and  glaring, 
and  the  goods  do  not  show  up  so  well.  This  system  was 
used  by  the  writer  for  several  years,  finally  abandoning  it 
for  the  installation  of  ceiling  lights.  These  show  the  goods 
up  much  better,  keeping  the  light  on  them  and  not  throwing 
it  against  the  window  and  into  the  street.  This  system  is 
much  more  economical. 

Many  choose  the  system  of  suspending  the  lights  at  a 
certain  height  above  the  goods.  If  this  system  is  used,  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  hang  the  lights  so  low  as  to  let  them 
shine  in  the  eyes  of  the  customer.  This  fault  is  quite  com- 
mon. If  you  use  the  right  kind  of  a  reflector  the  height  of 
the  lamp  is  not  important  in  the  matter  of  distribution  of 
light.  You  ought  to  get  the  right  kind  of  reflector  to  throw 
the  light  just  where  you  want  it,  no  matter  how  high  up  the 
lamp  may  be. 

Color  Harmony  and  Contrast. — The  choice  of  wrong 
colors  with  their  resultant  clash  spoils  many  an  otherwise 
good  display.  Every  pharmacist  should  have  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principal  colors,  their  rules  of  harmony 
and  contrast,  their  formations  and  influence  upon  the  eye. 
Psychological  experiments  in  laboratories  prove  that  red  is 
the  color  with  the  greatest  attractive  power.  When  you  look 
at  a  painting,  red  is  the  first  color  you  see,  when  you  look 
along  a  railroad  yard  at  night,  how  plain  the  red  lights  or 
the  block  signals  are,  you  can  spot  them  a  long  distance 
away.  A  bull  will  rush  for  a  red  garment,  a  turkey  ^vi^ 
get  worked  up  into  a  nervous  fit  over  a  red  handkerchief 
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waved  at  him,  red  fire  can  be  seen  for  miles,  red  is  a  color 
that  tingles  the  nerves  and  on  account  of  its  great  attractive 
power,  it  is  given  first  place  in  the  choice  of  colors  for  signs 
and  window  displays. 

The  writer  tested  this  theory  by  getting  up  a  red  window 
trim.  Everything  in  the  window  was  red.  Thirty-six  red 
crepe  paper  shades  were  made  for  the  electric  light  bulbs, 
red  silk  was  used  on  the  floor  of  the  window,  all  the  window 
cards  and  price  tickets  were  of  red  cardboard,  red  baskets 
with  red  ribbons,  red  boxes  with  red  tape,  red  paper  and 
cardboard  novelties,  Were  used.  The  boxes,  baskets  and 
novelties  were  filled  with  Christmas  confectionery.  There 
was  somebody  in  front  of  that  window  every  minute  of  the 
day  and  evening,  for  it  proved  a  great  attraction. 

Red  contrasts  well  with  green  or  colors  containing  green, 
and  harmonizes  with  russet  colors.  As  red  tingles  the  nerves 
and  makes  the  blood  flow  quicker,  it  is  a  warm  color  and 
should  be  used  in  the  cold  winter  months.  It  looks  well  when 
combined  with  white,  orange,  gray,  dark  green.  Huyler's 
candy  stores  can  be  easily  distinguished  in  all  the  large  cities 
by  their  red  shades.  In  lUve  manner  the  stores  of  the  United 
Cigar  Stores  by  their  red  signs. 

Yellow  harmonizes  with  green  and  looks  well  in  com- 
bination with  white.  Yellow  alone  is  a  pretty  color  for 
window  displays,  but  at  night  it  looks  almost  white.  It  is 
handsome,  however,  for  day  displays. 

Orange  contrasts  with  black  and  dark  colors  and  har- 
monizes with  warm  colors.  It  may  be  used  in  combination 
with  maroon,  green,  red,  white,  gray,  blue. 

Pink  is  a  good  summer  color.  It  gives  a  sense  of  coolness 
to  your  windows.  Many  of  the  ladies'  and  children's  summer 
dresses  are  made  of  pink  shades.  Pink  can  be  used  in 
combination  with  white,  nile  green,  light  blue. 

Purple  looks  rich  with  gold.  It  looks  well  also  with  dark 
red,  dark  green,  orange,  brown,  white,  rose. 

Green  contrasts  with  crimson  and  harmonizes  with  yellow. 
It  can  be  used  in  combination  with  white,  purple,  orange,  red, 
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brown.  Light  green  is  a  good  summer  color;  it  suggests 
coolness. 

Blue  is  a  soothing  color.  The  sky,  the  lakes,  the  ocean, 
are  blue  and  they  seem  to  have  a  soothing  effect  on  one's 
nerves.  Light  blue  can  be  used  for  summer  window  displays. 
It  looks  well  in  combination  with  white,  gray,  golden  brown, 
black,  red. 

Gold  contrasts  with  any  dark  color,  but  looks  richer  with 
purple,  green,  blue,  black,  and  brown,  than  with  the  other 
colors.  It  harmonizes  with  all  light  colors,  but  best  with 
white. 

Black  is  too  heavy,  gloomj^,  and  dark  a  color  to  use  alone. 
The  glass  of  the  window  acts  as  a  reflector  against  black 
decorations,  or  goods,  or  dark  masses.  Black  is  in  general 
objectionable. 

White  is  rather  harsh;  it  is  a  good  color  to  use,  to 
brighten  up  a  dark  wdndow  or  goods  of  a  contrasting  color 
with  it.  White  placed  near  a  color  makes  the  color  stand 
out  stronger. 

White  contrasts  with  black,  brown,  and  harmonizes  with 
gray  and  buff.  Its  best  harmony  is  with  gold.  White  may 
be  used  in  combination  with  pink,  yellow,  orange,  blue,  and 
olive. 

]\Iany  pretty  and  striking  effects  can  be  made  by  knowing 
how  to  harmonize  colors.  It  is  better  not  to  use  too  many 
distinct  shades  of  color  in  one  ^\nndow.  Either  use  one  color 
or  two.  Apply  this  to  the  display  of  your  own  preparations 
and  suppose  that  they  are  all  put  up  in  yellow  cartons,  then 
for  the  winter  goods  like  cough  syrups,  emulsions,  throat 
tablets,  cold  cures,  etc.,  use  warm  green  shades  for  decorations 
and  for  the  summer  goods  like  children's  remedies,  cordials, 
etc.,  use  cool  light  green  shades  for  decorations.  These  har- 
monize well  with  the  yellow  cartons.  If  the  cartons  are  red, 
use  dark  green  decorations  in  winter,  gray  shades  in  summer. 
These  colors  will  harmonize  with  the  red  cartons.  Again,  if 
the  cartons  are  white,  use  red  or  brown  decorations  in  winter, 
light  blue  or  light  green  or  pink  shades  in  summer. 
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Calendar  of  Window  Displays 


JANUARY 

Prescription  Window. 

Own  Cough  Cure,  Cold  Tablets. 

Syringes,  Atomizers,    Clinical   Ther- 
mometers. 

Lung  Protectors,  Chamois  Vests,  Hot- 
Water  Bottles. 

FEBRUARY 

Leading  Advertised  Winter  Remedies. 
Valentines,  Post  Cards,  Novelties. 
Sick  Room  Goods. 
Own  Cough  Cure.  Cold  Tablets. 
Washington's  Birthday  Window. 

MARCH 

Prescription  AVindow. 

Articles  for  Coughs,  Colds,   Sore 

Throat. 
Saint  Patrick's  Day  Window. 
Face  Creams  and  Lotions. 
Easter  Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters, 

Sachets. 

APRIL 

Blood  Medicines. 
Stomach  and  Liver  Medicines. 
Trusses,  Crutches,  Supporters. 
Hospital  Supplies. 
Athletic  Goods. 

MAY 

Honsecleaning  Aids. 

Moth  Balls,  Camphor,  Cedar  Flakes. 

Spring  Medicines. 

A  Good  Window  of  Herbs. 

Memorial  Day  Patriotic  Window. 

JUNE 

Photographic  Supplies. 
Bath  Requisites. 
Tooth  Brushes,  Tooth  Powders. 
Corn  Cures,  Corn  Plasters. 
Sponges  and  Chamois. 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Waters   for  Gradu- 
ation Day. 
Fishing  Tackle. 

JULY 

Talcum  Powders. 
Seidlitz  Powders. 
Effervescent  Salts. 
Soda  Supplies. 
Vacation  Requisites. 
Baby  Supplies. 

AUGUST 

Fly    Paper,    Insect    Powder,    Rat 

Killer. 
Own  Headache  Powders. 
Castile  Soap. 
Bath  Supplies. 
Diarrhcea  Remedies. 

SEPTEMBER 

Stationery  and  School  Supplies. 
Spices,  Extracts,  Pickling  Aids. 
Manicure  Goods. 
Toilet  Soaps. 

OCTOBER 

Hot- Water  Bottles. 
Fountain  Syringes. 
A  Good  Brush  Window. 
Stationery  Window. 
Face  Creams  and  Lotions. 

NOVEMBER 

Plasters. 

Emulsions. 

Kheumatic  Liniments,  Pills,  Tablets, 

Remedies. 
Own  Cough  Cure,  Cold  Tablets. 

(iyiuniisiuin  Supplies. 
Thanksgiving  Novelties. 

DECEMBER 

Brushes  and  Fancy  Goods. 

Toilet  Sets,  Mirrors,  etc. 

Holiday  Perfumes  and  Toilet  Articles. 

Bargain  Window  (half-price  good.^). 

Window  Planning  and  Trimming  30i) 

Of  course  you  know  that  white  light  when  refracted  or 
broken  up  by  a  glass  prism  separates  into  red,  blue,  and 
yellow,  with  intermediate  shades.  This  gives  us  three  primary 
colors,  from  which  many  other  colors  are  made.  The  rainbow 
has  seven  colors — red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
and  violet.  A  knowledge  of  these  two  scientific  truths  will 
help  you  some.  The  color  combinations  of  the  different 
colleges  always  helped  the  writer  in  blending  and  harmonizing 
colors  for  window  displays.  Thus  one  college's  colors  will 
be  red  and  gray,  another's  orange  and  black,  another's  blue 
and  white,  another's  green  and  gold,  other's  crimson  and 
white. 


CHAPTER  XL. 
Window  Planning  and  Trimming. 

Special  Displays. — Always  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  for  displays  on  occasions  like  New  Year's 
Day,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday,  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Flag  Day, 
Fourth  of  July,  Columbus  Day,  Hallow  'en  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Chi'istmas  Day,  and  on  occasions  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Llasonic,  G.  A.  R.  parades,  Old  Home  Week,  and  anniversary 
celebrations.  There  are  many  good  novelties  manufactured 
now  for  those  different  holidays,  badges,  buttons,  flags, 
rosettes,  post  cards,  pictures,  and  many  large  window  cards 
and  strips  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers.  The  drug 
trade  journals,  novelty  journals,  and  catalogues  will  give  you 
many  good  ideas.  These  special  window  trims  will  advertise 
you  greatly,  for  many  people  from  the  surrounding  towns 
come  in  on  holidays  to  see  the  celebrations,  parades,  and 
attractions. 

Window  Novelty  Effects. — There  is  no  end  to  the  many 
novelty  effects  possible  in  window  dressing.  One  of  the 
hardest  effects  is  to  keep  foam  on  a  soda  glass  in  a  soda 
supplies  window  display.  The  writer  used  the  following 
method  with  success  for  several  years. 
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Chocolate  Soda  Imitation. 

Gelatine,  3  ounces. 
Water,  1  quart. 
Olycerine,  1  quart. 
Sulpho  naphtliol,  4  ounces. 
Soda  foam. 
Caramel  coloring. 

Cut  the  gelatine  fine  with  a  shears  and  let  it  soak  in  one 
quart  of  warm  water  until  dissolved.  Add  one  quart  of 
glycerine  and  enough  soda  foam  to  give  it  a  good  foamy 
appearance.  Beat  with  a  wire  beater  or  a  wooden  paddle 
until  cold.  Then  add  four  ounces  of  sulpho  naphthol  to  give 
it  the  milky  or  creamy  appearance  and  lastly,  enough  caramel 
coloring  to  produce  the  right  chocolate  color.  A  few  soda 
glasses  filled  with  this  mixture  with  straws  stuck  into  each 
glass  will  attract  attention  because  they  look  just  like  glasses 
of  real  chocolate  soda  and  everybody  wonders  how  the  foam 
stays  on  top  of  the  glasses  for  several  days. 

Cotton  wrapped  around  the  bristles  of  a  shaving  brush 
represent  the  lather.  A  water  effect  can  be  produced  by  a 
mirror,  or  by  burying  a  shallow  tank  or  pan  of  water  in  sand. 
You  can  build  a  small  imitation  of  a  log  cabin  with  licorice 
sticks.  You  can  buy  small  boxes  of  artificial  snow  or  use 
cotton  sprinkled  with  mica  dust.  Rock  scenery  may  be  made 
from  several  boxes  covered  with  sand,  plaster  of  Paris,  lamp- 
black, then  sprinkled  over  vnih.  mica  dust.  Novelty  signs 
can  be  produced  with  cork  letters.  Strawberries  can  be 
arranged  to  spell  the  name  of  some  special  strawberry  dish 
served  at  the  fountain.  Fruits  can  be  frozen  in  cakes  of 
ice  so  as  to  show  through.  Licorice  drops  form  good  signs 
on  white  paper,  or  pasted  on  white  cardboard. 

Photographing  Windows. — It  is  a  good  plan  to  photo- 
graph your  best  window  displays.  It  is  quite  a  trick  to 
photograph  a  window  display  so  it  can  be  made  into  a  good 
half  tone  engraving.  Pew  photographers  understand  it.  The 
great  thing  to  overcome  is  the  reflection  from  the  plate  glass 
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window  front,  which  comes  between  the  camera  and  the 
goods  displayed.  If  your  store  is  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street  the  awnings,  signs,  bay  windows,  of  the  building  across 
the  street  will  be  retiected  on  the  glass  of  your  window,  and 
will  show  in  the  photograph;  in  fact  your  photograph  will 
be  a  picture  of  across  the  street  reflections.  This  situation 
confronted  the  writer  when  photographing  his  window  dis- 
plays. To  get  rid  of  the  reflections  it  was  necessary  to  get 
two  long  poles  about  twelve  feet  long,  to  which  was  tacked 
a  large  piece  of  green  cambric  cloth,  two  men  stood  out  in 
the  street  and  held  this  piece  of  cloth  over  their  heads,  until 
the  cloth  shut  off  all  reflections  from  the  window,  then  the 
photographer  got  between  the  cloth  and  the  window  and  took 
the  photograph. 

Some  of  the  dry  goods  dealers  in  the  writer's  town  had 
their  window  displays  photographed  at  night.  These  windows 
were  brilliantly  illuminated,  with  the  lights  hidden,  then  the 
photographer  stationed  outside  took  the  photograph,  requir- 
ing from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  exposure.  All  this  time 
people  were  allowed  to  walk  along  the  sidewalk  between  the 
camera  and  the  window,  but  were  not  allowed  to  stop  and 
look  in  the  window. 

If  your  store  is  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street  you  won't 
have  much  reflection,  because  you  have  so  much  light  on  your 
goods.  Your  location  on  that  side  overcomes  the  two  greatest 
difficulties,  reflection  from  the  plate  glass  and  lack  of  suffi- 
cient light  on  the  goods.  With  your  store  on  the  sunny  side 
of  the  street  you  ought  to  get  good  photographs  of  your 
window  displays.  The  night  pictures  with  long  exposures 
are  usually  the  best,  and  give  more  sharpness  to  the  photo- 
graph. 

Window  Records. — ^Tou  will  derive  great  benefit  from  a 
book  of  window  records.  In  this  book  you  can  list  your 
displaj^s,  the  date  of  each,  how  long  in  the  window,  what 
success  they  were  in  attracting  attention  and  selling  goods. 
If  a  display  of  sick-room  goods  the  first  week  in  February 
last  year  didn't  pan  out  well,  try  something  else  at  that  time 
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this  year.  Your  book  will  tell  you  at  all  times  just  what 
success  each  display  achieved.  You  can  enter  here  also  the 
compliments  received  for  the  display,  including  those  told 
you  personally,  to  your  clerks,  or  overheard  through  the 
transom.  In  the  back  part  of  the  book  you  can  paste  clippings 
from  drug  journals  giving  hints  on  window  dressing,  window 
novelties,  and  suggestions.  Paste  in  photographs  of  your 
own  displays  and  those  of  others  that  are  reproduced  from 
time  to  time  in  the  drug  journals. 

Backgrounds. — A  decorative  background  sets  off  a  win- 
dow display  if  it  is  in  keeping  with,  or  has  the  proper 
relation  to  the  display.  It  gives  it  a  finished  appearance 
and  helps  out  on  the  circulation  of  the  display  by  attracting 
the  attention  of  people  across  the  street.  That  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  background  and  the  upper  part  of  a  window 
display,  A  display  sliould  have  a  two-fold  purpose — to 
look  finished  to  the  close  observers  and  to  attract  and  appeal 
to  the  distant  observer.  To  cause  him  to  come  across  the 
street  and  get  a  near  view.  Backgrounds  are  usually  made 
with  such  a  degree  of  over-elaboration  as  to  completely  over- 
shadow the  goods  forming  the  display.  Then  the  customer 
concentrates  his  attention  on  the  background  rather  than  on 
the  goods. 

Architectural  schemes  of  decoration  are  now  popular,  but 
while  columns  and  figures  look  well  in  big  department  store 
windows,  they  overcrowd  the  average  pharmacy  window,  and 
give  it  a  heav\'-  appearance.  A  neat  background  of  neutral 
design  and  color  with  just  enough  decorative  effect  to  relieve 
its  bareness  is  the  best  for  ordinary  displays.  Always  bear 
in  mind  that  a  S3anpathy  between  the  background  and  the 
goods  should  exist. 

Window  Cards. — These  are  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
window  display.  They  can  be  made  with  a  sign-marking 
outfit,  or  you  can  paint  them  with  a  brush  with  black  or  mixed 
paints.  Unless  you  can  do  a  good  neat  job  with  the  brush 
it  is  better  to  let  a  professional  show-card  writer  prepare 
your  window  cards.  Thoy  only  charge  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  cents  for  a  half  sheet,  and  after  using  the  card  in  the 
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window  several  times  you  can  use  it  on  interior  displays,  then 
hang  it  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  where  it  will  be  always 
talking  to  your  customers.  You  will  find  it  a  good  invest- 
ment. The  colors  of  the  window  card  should  harmonize  with 
the  goods  and  decorations.  If  the  goods  are  fancy  and 
elaborate,  a  plain  simple  window  card  will  suffice,  if  the  goods 
are  plain  the  window  card  may  be  of  a  little  more  fancy 
design.  It's  beauty,  however,  must  never  overshadow  the 
goods. 

Loaning  Windows. — It  is  in  general  far  better  to  use 
your  show  windows  for  exploiting  your  own  goods  rather 
than  loan  or  let  them  to  manufacturers,  whether  remuneration 
is  received  or  not.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases 
like  demonstrations  of  articles  that  you  control  in  your  town, 
prize  window  display  contests  on  a  certain  manufacturer's 
goods,  and  a  few  other  exceptional  cases.  Every  pharmacist 
has  so  many  kinds  of  goods  that  are  suitable  for  display, 
that  he  never  need  want  for  sufficient  merchandise  to  keep 
his  windows  in  constant  use,  and  it  behooves  him  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantages  his  show  windows  can  bring  him  in 
advertising  and  selling  his  wares.  His  show-window  is  one 
of  his  most  valuable  assets  even  when  figured  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

Window  Strips. — These  are  especially  good  for  soda  and 
candy  specials,  novelties,  holiday  goods,  and  special  sales.  If 
you  object  to  pasting  these  window  strips  on  the  glass  as 
many  pharmacists  do,  just  stretch  a  piece  of  string  or  fine 
wire  across  the  window  from  casing  to  casing,  then  hang  the 
strips  on  with  ticket  clasps  or  fasteners.  The  wording  of 
these  strips  should  be  short  and  catchy. 

Extra  Window  Attractions. — A  large  clock  corrected 
hourly  by  telegraph,  hung  in  a  prominent  place  in  a  show 
window  is  quite  an  attraction.  People  get  in  the  habit  of 
stopping  to  look  at  it  and  set  their  watches  by  it.  A  plate 
glass  mirror  placed  in  a  window  so  that  ladies  can  adjust 
their  veils  and  hats,  has  considerable  power  as  an  attraction. 
These  two  schemes  in  connection  with  a  pharmacist's  show 
window  do  not  sell  goods,  they  are  simply  to  attract  attention 
22 
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and  induce  people  to  stop  in  front  of  the  window.  Mirrors 
at  the  back  and  sides  of  a  show  window  are  excellent,  for 
they  make  the  display  look  larger  and  the  reflection  of  the 
pretty  colors  in  the  mirrors  makes  a  strong  effect. 

Window  Tickets. — Always  have  the  goods  in  window 
displays  marked  with  window  price  tickets.  You  can  make 
these  yourself  with  a  sign-marking  outfit,  or  better  still  with 
white  gummed  letters  and  figures,  which  can  be  pasted  on 
green  or  any  colored  cardboard.  You  can  buy  the  cardboard 
in  full  sheets  and  cut  it  up  yourself,  or  you  can  buy  it  already 
cut  up  in  price-ticket  sizes,  with  scalloped  or  round  edges. 
Have  the  color  of  the  price  tickets  match  that  of  the  window 
cardboard  signs  and  harmonize  with  the  decorations  in  gen- 
eral. If  you  were  selling  goods  to  a  customer,  after  he  had 
seen  them  he  would  ask  the  price,  so  after  he  sees  them  in 
your  window,  the  price  ticket  tells  him  what  you  would 
have  to  tell  him.  It  answers  his  unasked  question.  Many 
people  attracted  to  a  window,  walk  away  from  it  when  the 
goods  have  no  price  tickets  on  them.  They  will  think  they 
are  too  cheap  or  too  dear,  and  being  in  doubt,  continue  on 
their  way  instead  of  coming  in  to  buy. 

Additional  Displays. — The  calendar  of  displays  on  page 
308  assumes  that  you  have  two  show  windows.  The  other 
show  window  to  be  used  for  displays  of  cigars,  confectionery, 
soda  supplies,  post  cards,  novelties.  Saturday  candy  specials, 
side  lines,  etc.  If  you  have  but  one  show  window  you  should 
add  to  the  calendar  of  displays  on  page  308  a  good  cigar 
window,  a  good  candy  window,  a  good  soda  windjw,  every 
once  in  a  while,  and  you  should  have  at  least  once  a  month 
a  good  window  devoted  to  one  of  these  three  lines.  If  you 
push  post  cards  run  in  a  good  window  on  them,  the  same 
applies  to  books,  magazines,  wall  paper,  paints,  novelties, 
cutlery,  artists'  materials,  or  whatever  side  lines  your  locality 
prompts  you  to  carry.  You  can  choose  a  certain  day  of  the 
week,  say  Tuesday;  run  specials  for  this  day  only  and  have 
a  special  window  display  for  just  that  day. 

Interior  Displays. — This  field  is  a  neglected  one  in  most 
stores.    All  the  energy  is  put  into  window  displays  and  the 
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store  displays  are  not  given  much  consideration.  People 
get  as  tired  of  seeing  the  same  displays  in  a  store  week  after 
week  as  they  do  of  seeing  the  same  window  display  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  The  displays  on  show-cases  and  counters  should 
be  changed  every  week.  You  can  change  them  by  using  the 
same  goods,  only  re-arranging  them  and  changing  the  position 
of  the  display  from  one  show-case  to  another.  Seasonable 
goods  and  new  goods  should  compose  the  show-case  and 
counter  displays.  Always  have  a  show-case  display  of  the 
articles  that  you  have  in  your  window  during  that  week. 
Have  this  show-case  display  on  top  of  the  show-case  nearest 
the  window,  then  your  show-case  and  window  display  work 
together,  one  to  catch  the  customer's  eye  from  the  outside, 
the  other  from  the  inside.  Experiment  with  interior  dis- 
plays and  see  which  kind  sells  the  most  goods. 

Baskets  are  good  to  display  goods  on  show-cases  and 
counters.  Any  seasonable  article  displayed  on  the  counter 
where  you  do  up  packages  sells  goods,  because  while  you  are 
doing  up  the  package  the  customer  has  plenty  of  time  to 
pick  up  the  goods  and  examine  them.  Sign  holders  should 
be  used,  also  ticket  pins  and  hooks.  A  display  without  signs 
and  price  tickets  is  a  display,  that's  all.  It  doesn't  say 
anything.  With  signs  and  price  tickets  it  is  a  live  display. 
It  answers  unasked  questions. 

The  goods  inside  the  show-cases  should  be  changed  about 
at  least  once  a  month.  This  change  will  put  a  new  face  on 
the  store  every  month.  Be  sure  that  price  tickets  are  on 
the  goods  inside  the  show-cases  and  small  cards  giving  the 
name  and  description  of  the  articles.  Another  strong  point 
about  displaying  goods  is  not  to  have  such  a  variety  as  to 
confuse  the  customer.  If  you  have  ten  good  varieties  of  an 
article  it  is  easy  for  the  customer  to  make  a  choice,  but  if  you 
have  thirty  varieties  he  will  get  confused  and  might  leave 
altogether  without  buying.  This  is  especially  true  with 
holiday  goods,  and  with  souvenir  post  cards.  If  the  choice 
is  made  easy  they  will  buy,  if  not  they  will  say:  "I  don't 
see  exactly  what  I  want,  I'll  come  in  again." 

The  writer  tested  this  point  purposely  and  found  that 
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of  thirty  varieties  of  anything,  rather  than  display  all  the 
thirty  at  once,  it  is  better  to  make  three  displays  oi  ten  each 
or  two  displays  of  fifteen  each.  When  the  first  display  of  ten 
has  a  few  vacancies  add  a  few  from  the  reserve  stock,  that 
freshens  up  the  display  without  impeding  a  choice.  If  you  go 
into  a  post-card  store  you  will  see  such  an  immense  array  of 
cards  and  colors,  that  you  won't  know  where  to  begin,  you 
will  be  confused.  The  post-card  dealer  is  evidently  trying 
to  show  every  design  in  his  stock  at  once.  Far  better  is  it 
to  arrange  those  cards  in  groups  with  plenty  of  space  be- 
tween them  and  not  too  many  in  a  group,  then  choice  is  made 
easy.  Many  displays  are  overdone.  Too  much  contrast  is 
no  contrast;  too  big  a  variety  becomes  a  "confusion  worse 
confounded,"  and  retards  w^hat  it  is  intended  to  promote. 

To  sum  up,  a  good  window  display  has  the  same  function 
as  a  good  ad., — to  attract  attention,  create  desire,  and  con- 
vince. It  is  a  form  of  advertising ;  therefore  it  should  possess 
salesmanship  qualities.  The  window  displays  should  be 
planned  ahead  just  like  the  advertising  campaign  and  should 
co-operate  with  it.  Avoid  the  common  mistakes  of  over- 
crowding, poor  arrangement,  absence  of  show  cards  and  price 
tickets,  infrequent  changes,  lack  of  harmony  of  colors  and 
decorations  used.  It  is  not  enough  for  your  window  display 
merely  to  attract  people's  attention,  it  must  create  a  desire 
and  convince  them  that  they  should  come  in  and  buy  the 
article  displayed. 

Show  but  one  article  at  a  time  or  articles  closely  related. 
Have  your  displays  seasonable.  Display  goods  in  their  best 
selling  season.  Your  windows  are  the  eyes  of  your  store  and 
as  you  keep  your  own  eyes  clean  and  bright  and  free  from 
cobwebs,  keep  your  store's  eyes  in  the  same  condition.  Have 
your  displays  simple  rather  than  complex.  Do  not  have  the 
decorations  more  attractive  than  the  goods.  It  is  the  goods 
that  you  sell,  not  the  decorations.  Your  store  is  judged  by 
its  window  displays.  Make  them  attractive  and  inviting  to 
the  general  public. 
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DIVISION  X 

SPECIAL  SALES  AND  SIDE  LINES 


CHAPTER  XLL 

How  TO  Conduct  Special  Sales. 

You  should  not  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  special  sale  un- 
less you  have  a  real  or  apparent  reason  for  doing  it.  You 
must  give  reasons  for  cutting  prices  or  for  giving  special 
bargains.  You  may  be  closing  out  some  department — you 
may  wish  to  celebrate  your  anniversary  with  a  big  sale — 
your  inventory  may  show  that  you  are  overstocked  on  certain 
lines, — alteration  plans  may  necessitate  reducing  stock — re- 
moval— early  season — late  season — hot  spell — cold  spell — wet 
spell,  etc.,  all  these  are  valid  reasons  for  reducing  prices  and 
conducting  sales.  You  can  easily  conduct  such  sales  as  the 
following:  A  Clearance  Sale  of  all  holiday  goods  from 
December  26  to  January  1.  Mark  everything  at  half  price. 
Get  what  you  can  for  the  left-over  holiday  goods  rather  than 
carry  them  over  until  the  next  holiday  season,  when  new 
styles  and  designs  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  selling  your 
carried-over  goods. 

If  you  take  stock  in  January,  run  an  After-Inventory 
Sale  in  February.  "Work  off  all  the  slow  sellers  disclosed 
by  the  inventory.  Don't  think  of  profit  on  these  goods.  Get 
what  you  can  for  them.  Anything  at  all  is  better  than  to 
continue  carrying  them.  They  occupy  space  which  should 
be  devoted  to  quick-selling  goods.  The  spring  is  a  good  time 
to  conduct  a  sale  featuring  house  cleaning  aids,  disinfectants, 
rubber  gloves,  sulphur  candles,  moth  balls,  cedar  camphor, 
paint  cleaners,  varnishes,  paints  and  oils,  wall  paper,  and 
other  necessities  pertaining  to  the  house  cleaning  or  moving 
season.  The  fall  is  an  appropriate  season  for  a  sale  on  hot- 
water  bottles,  rubber  goods,  school  supplies,  stationery. 
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Run  an  Anniversary  Sale  every  year,  featuring  several 
departments  of  your  business  and  have  a  good  leader  in  each 
department.  Give  an  appropriate  souvenir  to  each  purchaser 
during  anniversary  week.  If  you  carry  a  large  line  of  warm 
weather  goods  a  Warm  Weather  Sale  may  be  launched.  It 
is  better  not  to  have  too  many  sales  during  the  year,  the 
public  might  lose  interest  in  them. 

The  object  of  special  sales  is  to  attract  customers  to  your 
store.  Once  there  your  sales  force  is  counted  on  to  sell  them 
many  goods  other  than  those  they  came  for.  Furthermore, 
these  sales  help  to  reduce  your  stock  and  close  out  poor  sellers. 
Do  not  make  too  many  leaders,  especially  if  you  are  mark- 
ing them  at  "less  than  cost."  A  good  brand  of  some  well- 
known  article  sold  at  "less  than  cost"  is  a  great  drawing 
card.  Never  sell  these  leaders  at  cost — mark  them  either 
below  cost  or  at  a  small  profit.  The  writer  knows  a  furniture 
dealer  who  drew  tremendous  crowds  to  his  store  every  month 
by  offering  staple  articles  below  cost.  One  month  he  would 
sell  hassocks  for  ten  cents  that  cost  him  twenty-five  cents — 
another  month  a  chair  at  about  half  of  what  it  cost  him — 
the  next  month  a  table — then  a  tabourette — a  wash  boiler — 
clothes  reel,  etc.,  offering  every  article  as  a  special  at  a  price 
way  below  cost.  He  said  he  could  afford  to  lose  money  on 
them  on  account  of  the  publicity  feature  and  the  extra  sales 
made  to  the  customers  attracted  by  the  specials. 

When  you  make  a  cut  on  any  staple  article  make  it  big 
enough  to  create  a  sensation.  A  small  cut  in  price  is  not 
attractive  any  more.  The  public  is  educated  to  big  slashes 
in  prices  on  leaders.  If  you  cut  prices  on  damaged  or  soiled 
goods,  state  it  in  your  ads.  If  you  have,  for  instance,  a  big 
lot  of  fifty-cent  stationery  that  has  become  finger-marked, 
fly-specked,  or  soiled,  and  you  cut  it  to  twenty-nine  cents  a 
box,  tell  the  public  in  your  ads.  just  why  you  cut  it.  You 
can  buy  a  line  of  "seconds"  from  some  large  jobbing  houses 
who  make  a  business  of  supplying  such  goods.  Tell  the 
public  how  it  happens  that  you  can  sell  them  so  cheap.  You 
can  buy  playing  cards  "seconds"  without  the  gilt  edges  and 
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with  a  few  minor  defects,  and  work  up  a  big  sale  on  them 
among  the  different  clubs  and  fraternal  orders,  by  selling 
them  at  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  dozen,  regular  twenty-five  cent 
playing  cards.  Always  tell  how  you  are  able  to  offer  them 
at  such  a  price. 

Planning  Special  Sales. — Special  sales  should  be  care- 
fully planned  in  advance.  Window  cards,  price  tickets,  store 
cards,  must  be  prepared.  Window  displays  and  interior  dis- 
plays planned.  Special  business  bringing  ads.  to  be  written. 
A  special  write-up  by  local  papers  should  be  solicited.  The 
clerks  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  the  sale, 
the  kind  of  goods,  the  reasons  for  the  sale.  Sales  in  the  big 
department  stores  are  planned  as  carefully  as  war  maneuvres 
in  times  of  peace,  or  as  military  campaigns  in  time  of  war. 
Everybody  connected  with  the  store  must  be  keyed  to  the 
highest  point  of  enthusiasm  for  the  sale  and  the  genuineness 
of  its  offers.  Special  literature  should  be  sent  to  your  mailing 
list.  If  you  cannot  conduct  a  sale  in  this  manner,  you 
had  better  not  attempt  a  sale  at  all.  You  must  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  buying  public  before  your  sale  will  be  a 
success. 

You  can  offer  all  kinds  of  combination  offers,  especially 
on  your  own  goods.  A  bottle  of  your  own  tooth  powder 
with  every  twenty-five  cent  tooth  brush — a  cake  of  toilet 
soap  with  every  ounce  of  seventy-five  cent  perfume — a  box 
of  talcum  powder  with  every  fifty-cent  sponge — six  souvenir 
post  cards  of  your  toT\Ti  with  every  thirty-five  cent  box  of 
stationery.  A  fancy  ten-cent  birthday  card  inserted  on  the 
first  page  of  every  seventy-five  cent  post-card  album — a  pocket 
cigar  lighter  with  every  box  of  100  cigars? — a  dressing  comb 
with  every  seventy-five  cent  hair-brush,  etc.  A  pharmacist 
known  to  the  writer  has  special  cardboard  boxes  made  to 
hold  four  or  five  of  his  own  specialties,  then  he  makes  a 
special  price  on  the  whole  outfit  at  the  time  of  his  Anniversary 
Sale.    He  said  he  had  a  big  success  with  this  scheme. 

The  variety  stores  who  do  not  advertise  in  the  papers 
appropriate  three  per  cent,  of  their  annual  sales  to  buying 
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"leaders"  which  they  sell  at  a  loss.  A  store  doing  a  $12,000 
a  year  business  will  spend  $360  a  year  for  tea  pots,  coffee 
pots,  enameled  ware,  china  ware,  curtains,  which  they  will 
run  as  specials  for  ten  cents  and  which  cost  them  nineteen 
to  twenty-five  cents.  These  goods  in  constant  use  in  the 
many  homes  help  to  advertise  that  variety  store  as  a  good 
place  for  bargains. 

Advertising  Special  Sales. — The  advertising  of  a  special 
sale  requires  close  attention.  Run  the  first  ad.  in  a  big  space, 
telling  the  reason  for  your  sale,  the  money  to  be  saved  by 
it,  the  preparations  you  have  made  for  it.  The  next  ad.  can 
be  cut  down  and  be  devoted  to  telling  how  the  "sale  is  now 
going  on"  and  what  a  success  it  is.  The  third  ad.  should 
announce  that  only  a  couple  of  days  remain  to  take  advantage 
of  this  big  sale  and  urging  them  to  be  sure  and  come  in 
before  the  sale  closes.  A  week  is  about  the  right  length  of 
time  for  a  sale  in  a  pharmacy.  If  you  try  to  extend  it  to 
two  weeks  it  falls  flat,  dies  out,  makes  the  store  dead.  Stop 
it  at  the  end  of  the  week,  then  make  people  try  to  forget 
it  by  changing  your  window  and  interior  displays  and  bring- 
ing out  new  goods  to  attract  their  attention. 

With  the  various  side  lines  carried  in  pharmacies  now- 
adays, there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  to  make  special 
sales,  and  to  make  them  pay.  You  must  have  a  reason  and 
you  must  explain  your  reason.  The  public  is  skeptical  as  to 
selling  goods  at  cut  prices  without  reason.  Tell  them  why 
you  do  it.  Whenever  a  department  store  has  a  sale  on  any 
certain  line  of  goods  which  they  have  bought  on  a  big  ' '  scoop, ' ' 
they  publish  the  letter  from  the  party  from  whom  the  goods 
were  purchased,  showing  their  acceptance  of  the  department 
store's  offer  of  forty  cents  on  a  dollar.  When  they  have  a 
special  offer  on  Oriental  Rugs  they  publish  the  cablegram 
from  their  foreign  buyer  stating  what  a  valuable  lot  of  rugs 
they  are  and  how  he  happened  to  buy  them  at  such  a  low 
figure. 

Take  the  public  into  your  confidence  when  conducting 
these  special  sales.    If  your  competitor  conducts  a  sale  about 
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5.  .trusht.  bo.  of  90 ^fc»5IU 

CIGARS.    ^gQttniglil 

'Bob  •!  2£<.  S2.2S. 

BT  QUALITY  SMOKS. 


AQ  Hanu.  I 


$2.50 


CIGAIU,   10<   CKIAU— S.M    9.t.r4.T 

S'."";.''.""^".' $2.50 


i°'*"^.'°"'^'. ...'25c 

u.l0cQullt7 WV  ^^ 


EXAMPLE   OF  A  COMBINATION   EASTER  AD.  ALONG   DEPARTMENT  STORE  LINES. 
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the  time  you  do,  don't  try  to  beat  him  out  on  a  certain 
article,  get  a  different  article  and  give  even  a  better  bargain 
on  it.  When  you  sell  leaders,  do  it  cheerfully.  Don't  tell 
your  customers  that  you  are  not  making  any  money  on  it. 
Don't  give  them  the  impression  that  you  are  selling  it  for 
ten  cents  less  than  what  it  cost  you.  Try  to  get  leaders  that 
your  competitor  doesn't  have. 

Profitable  Special  Sales. — Special  Cigar  Sales  are 
profitable.  Saturday  is  a  good  day  to  run  them.  You  can 
work  up  all  kinds  of  combinations.  Give  two  ten-cent  cigars 
and  four  five-cent  ones  for  twenty-five  cents.  You  can  change 
the  combinations  so  that  what  you  give  for  twenty-five  cents 
will  cost  you  from  nineteen  to  twenty-four  cents,  and  would 
ordinarily  retail  at  forty  or  forty-five  cents.  Some  give  four 
regular  ten-cent  brands  for  twenty-five  cents.  Special  prices 
are  made  by  the  box.  At  these  sales  you  can  work  in  many 
of  your  own  brands.  It  gives  you  a  good  chance  to  get  rid 
of  poor  sellers.  By  making  a  price  on  eighteen  or  twenty 
cigars  of  a  certain  brand  that  you  want  to  close  out  you  can 
easily  interest  some  smoker  to  buy  them.  A  Soda  Opening 
Day  in  the  early  summer  or  late  spring  can  be  made  a  big 
event.  Nearly  every  pharmacist  runs  his  soda  fountain  all 
the  year  around,  but  an  opening  day  gives  him  a  chance  to 
emphasize  and  demonstrate  new  drinks  and  ice  cream  special- 
ties.   At  this  opening  drinks  can  be  given  to  each  purchaser. 

There  is  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  run  sales  out  of  their 
season.  The  January  "White  Sale  as  conducted  by  the  big 
department  stores  is  a  big  success.  They  induce  you  to  buy 
summer  goods  in  winter.  Blanket  sales  are  run  in  hot  weather. 
Furniture  sales  in  February  and  August.  The  writer  knows 
a  department  store  which  makes  a  specialty  of  running  sales 
on  men's  underwear.  They  have  worked  up  a  big  business 
on  these  sales  by  conducting  them  out  of  season.  They  run 
a  sale  of  summer  underwear  in  January  and  winter  under- 
wear in  July.  Their  advertising  and  their  special  prices  force 
the  people  to  anticipate  their  future  wants.  Whenever  you 
decide  to  run  any  "off  season"  sales  or  any  special  sales  for 
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a  week,  don't  let  the  details  of  it  get  out  until  you  have  all 
plans  completed.  Don't  announce  it  too  far  in  advance. 
Your  competitor  may  forestall  you,  the  public  may  grow 
tired  waiting  for  the  sale.  Have  all  preparations  made  weeks 
in  advance,  but  hold  the  announcement  until  a  week  or  ten 
days  before  the  time  for  the  sale  to  commence.  Then  push 
it  hard  and  wind  it  up  quickly. 

Other  sales  that  can  be  conducted  to  advantage  are  the 
sales  for  some  special  day,  evening  or  hour.  The  writer 
conducted  special  sales  every  Tuesday.  The  window  was 
trimmed  with  special  articles,  signs  prepared,  and  the  sale 
advertised  in  ^Monday's  papers.  Tuesday  Special  Sales  afford 
a  good  opportunity  of  working  off  some  slow  sellers,  soiled 
goods,  as  well  as  some  good  new  leader.  Tuesday  was  chosen 
in  the  writer's  case  because  the  factories  paid  off  their  help 
on  Saturdays  and  I\Iondays,  and  Tuesday  night  was  the  only 
night  in  the  week  that  the  stores  were  open,  except  Saturday. 
Such  special  sales  should  be  run  on  the  best  day  for  your 
neighborhood  and  on  some  day  that  all  the  stores  are  open 
in  the  evening.  If  you  write  to  some  of  the  papers  in  the 
larger  cities  you  can  get  some  ideas  of  the  kind  of  copy  to 
run  in  your  newspaper  space  for  these  sales.  Subscribe  to  a 
few  leading  papers  for  a  month;  you  will  get  your  money's 
worth.  The  newspaper  room  in  your  local  public  library  may 
have  many  of  the  leading  papers,  especially  in  your  vicinity. 

A  merchant  in  the  writer's  town  had  great  success  with  a 
Bundle  Sale.  The  bundles  were  nicely  done  up  in  white  tissue 
paper  tied  with  a  red  ribbon,  all  sizes  and  shapes  of  bundles 
were  dumped  in  the  window.  In  one  bundle  was  a  gold 
watch,  so  the  hopes  of  getting  the  watch  brought  many  people 
to  the  sale. 

A  neighboring  pharmacist  ran  a  big  Automobile  Sale. 
He  had  a  large  show  window  in  which  he  placed  a  new  red 
automobile  valued  at  about  $900.  Every  purchaser  buying 
ten  cents  worth  of  goods  was  entitled  to  a  guess  on  the  length 
of  a  ribbon  crowded  into  a  large  glass  jar  in  the  window. 
The  nearest  guess  entitled  the  winner  to  the  automobile.     To 
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get  the  automobile  into  the  window  required  the  removal  of 
all  the  plate  glass  on  the  side  of  the  window  and  all  the  time 
the  automobile  was  in  the  window — about  five  months — no 
goods  could  be  displayed  in  this  window  which  was  the  only- 
show  window  of  the  store.  The  sale  had  been  going  only 
about  a  month  when  the  United  States  authorities  put  a 
stop  to  the  advertising.  No  paper  would  be  admitted  to  the 
mails  that  carried  the  ad.  for  this  Automobile  Sale.  The 
sale  had  to  be  carried  on  without  advertising  so  it  petered 
out.  The  automobile  was  finally  won  by  the  wife  of  a 
neighboring  pharmacist.  The  pharmacist  who  conducted  the 
sale  told  the  writer  that  he  lost  money  on  it.  Be  very  careful 
when  you  conduct  a  sale  that  you  are  not  infringing  on  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Find  that  out  first,  because  if 
you  cannot  advertise  a  sale  you  cannot  make  it  go. 

In  summer  the  stores  close  one  afternoon  in  the  week  in 
many  towns  and  small  cities.  The  morning  of  that  day  is  the 
time  chosen  for  special  sales.  The  Wednesday  morning  or 
Friday  morning  sales  bring  out  great  crowds.  Nearly  all 
the  leading  merchants,  pharmacists  included,  run  specials. 
Hourly  sales  are  often  used.  Special  prices  for  certain  hours. 
These  are  apt  to  create  ill  wall  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wanted  something  on  sale  but  couldn't  get  there  during  the 
hour  that  article  was  sold. 

Saturday  night  is  a  big  night  in  small  cities  and  towns. 
It  is  a  good  night  to  run  an  After  Supper  Sale.  Everj' 
pharmacist  should  run  a  special  Candy  Sale  every  Saturday. 
Have  just  one  article,  and  dump  it  in  the  window  loose 
rather  than  display  it  in  boxes.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  a 
chocolate  mixture  heaped  up  in  one  pile  will  sell  three  times 
as  quickly  as  fifteen  five  pound  boxes  of  it  arranged  in  two 
rows.  Fill  a  window  full  of  toasted  marshmallows,  cocoanut 
cakes,  or  old-fashioned  chocolates,  dumped  in  loose  and  you 
will  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  them.  Pack  them  in 
the  window  in  their  original  boxes  and  they  go  slow.  Special 
Candy  Sales  every  Saturday  is  one  of  the  best  business- 
getters  you  can  fi^nd.     Besides  paying  a  profit  they  bring 
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permanent  customers.  Many  pharmacists  can  thank  their 
Special  Candy  Sales  held  every  Saturday  for  a  good  number 
of  their  steady  customers.  Those  chance  candy  buyers  be- 
came permanent  buyers  in  all  the  departments  of  the  store. 
The  writer  can  testify  to  the  truthfulness  of  this  statement. 


CHAPTER  XLII. 

How  To  Add  Side  Lines. 

Many  a  retail  merchant  has  gotten  himself  into  a  bad 
fix  by  trying  to  develop  his  store  into  a  department  store 
through  the  addition  of  many  side  lines.  The  ambition  to 
add  many  side  lines  has  been  strong  and  was  carried  out 
without  the  necessary  capital  or  ''know  how,"  resulting  in  a 
miscellaneous  stock  with  but  little  variety  and  scarcely  any 
attractive  power.  Development  along  department-store  lines 
looks  easy  and  no  good  reason  is  seen  why  it  shouldn't 
succeed,  so  retail  merchants  have  stocked  several  new  side 
lines,  and  if  the  entire  amount  paid  for  these  side  lines  was 
devoted  to  just  one,  even  then,  the  merchant  wouldn't  be  on  a 
competitive  footing  with  the  department  stores  in  his  town. 
The  addition  of  too  many  side  lines  makes  your  store  resemble 
the  ''general  store"  of  the  small  country  town.  You,  as  a 
pharmacist,  should  be  careful  about  taking  on  too  many 
improvements  and  too  many  side  lines.  They  call  for  money 
all  the  time,  and  unless  you  have  abundant  capital  and  a 
great  deal  of  business  experience,  and  local  conditions  are 
ripe  for  such  development,  any  addition  of  side  lines  must 
be  very  gradual,  putting  in  one  line  at  a  time,  and  building 
it  up  to  the  point  where  it's  success  is  assured  before  adding 
another.    The  department  stores  use  this  plan. 

A  certain  department  store  in  the  -^Titer's  town  added 
candy  as  a  side  line,  they  went  slow  at  first,  then  built  it  up 
gradually,  but  found  out  that  it  didn't  pay,  so  they  dropped 
it  before  losing  any  money  on  it.  Next  they  added  a  shoe 
department,  v.liich  met  the  same  fate.  Next  a  gent's  clothing 
department,  and  so  on.     They  experimented  in  a  small  way; 
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until  they  tried  out  the  different  side  lines  and  kept  those 
showing  the  greatest  success.  That  should  be  your  plan  when 
you  feel  that  your  business  has  grown  to  that  point  where 
new  side  lines  are  necessary  for  its  proper  promotion. 

Having  decided  to  add  a  new  side  line,  try  and  get  the 
exclusive  agency  on  some  article  of  that  side  line  which  is 
not  already  on  sale  in  any  other  store  in  your  town.  This 
wUl  prevent  other  stores  from  cutting  the  price  on  it,  and 
besides  you  will  benefit  by  the  manufacturers'  advertising 
campaigns  for  the  article  in  the  general  mediums.  Get 
further  information  on  that  particular  side  line  from  trade 
papers,  conversations  with  traveling  men,  hints  from  retailers 
out  of  town,  etc.  Get  your  clerks  to  talk  up  the  new  line, 
advertise  it  in  the  papers,  give  window  displays,  interior 
displays,  keep  track  of  the  sales  and  expenses,  then  if  the 
proper  returns  come  in,  put  in  a  little  more  money,  get  a 
larger  variety  and  give  it  more  space  until  it  is  on  a  perma- 
nent paying  basis.  If  it  doesn't  reach  this  state,  then  drop 
it,  close  out  what  stock  you  have  at  cost,  and  try  another 
side  line. 

Of  course  this  takes  time,  but  in  such  a  case  you  can 
well  afford  the  time.  If  this  side  line  don't  go,  you  find  it 
out  in  time  to  prevent  any  great  loss,  whereas  if  you  loaded 
up  with  a  big  stock  and  found  it  didn't  go  you  would  be  a 
long  time  getting  your  money  back  or  part  of  it,  and  you 
would  be  prevented  from  using  that  capital  to  invest  on 
another  side  line. 

Photographic  Supplies. — A  splendid  side  line  for  phar- 
macists because  it  has  a  close  connection  with  their  chemical 
department,  many  chemicals  being  required  for  the  different 
processes  of  developing  pictures.  This  is  one  particular  side 
line  that  you  must  study.  There  is  no  end  to  all  the  questions 
you  will  be  required  to  answer  and  you  don't  want  to  "fall 
down"  on  any  of  them.  If  you  are  asked  to  load  a  Brownie 
camera  for  some  party  going  to  the  nearby  lake  or  mountain 
resort  some  Sunday,  be  sure  you  know  how  to  do  it.  If  your 
opinion  is  asked  about  any  certain  "fixing  bath,"  "devel- 
oper," or  "  intensifier, "  be  able  to  state  your  opinion  clearly 
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aud  with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject.  Amateurs 
are  continually  asking  questions  about  photographic  work  that 
require  both  knowledge  and  patience  to  answer.  To  popu- 
larize your  photographic  supplies  department  you  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  phases  of  photographic  work. 
Some  of  the  leading  camera  manufacturers  conduct  cor- 
respondence schools  on  photography  and  it  would  pay  you 
to  give  the  necessary  time  to  it,  besides  helping  you  in  your 
business,  you  would  find  it  an  interesting  study.  You  could 
organize  a  little  camera  club  of  your  leading  camera  cus- 
tomers, plan  to  go  out  with  them  on  camera  excursions. 

For  your  opening  stock  you  had  better  take  the  advice 
of  a  camera  manufacturer.  Have  him  send  a  man  to  see 
you,  let  him  size  up  your  territory  so  as  to  get  his  proper 
bearings,  then  let  him  pick  out  a  good  assortment  for  you 
and  plan  your  opening  campaign.  You  can  trust  him  not 
to  load  you  up  too  much  at  the  start.  His  concern  will  furnish 
circulars,  booklets,  and  electrotypes.  They  will  aid  you  in 
publishing  your  own  circular,  which  is  a  good  plan.  In  this 
circular  you  can  advertise  your  stock  of  cameras,  photographic 
papers,  developing  machines,  chemicals,  your  facilities  for 
developing  pictures,  etc.  You  can  develop  the  pictures  your- 
self or  have  it  done  by  a  photographer  on  a  commission  basis. 

The  writer  visited  a  pharmacist  in  a  town  of  5000  in- 
habitants, who  had  a  splendid  dark  room  fitted  up  in  the 
basement  of  his  store.  He  had  built  up  a  big  business  on 
photographic  supplies  and  picture  developing.  As  most 
amateurs  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  working  of  a 
camera  from  the  printed  instructions  in  the  book,  it  is  better 
to  explain  it  to  them  when  you  sell  them  the  camera.  Get 
the  camera  ready  yourself  two  or  three  times,  then  make  the 
customer  do  it  several  times  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  regulation  of  the  stops  and  how  to  make  snapshots 
and  time  exposures,  how  to  arrange  the  films,  etc.  He  will 
be  grateful  to  you  for  this  little  lesson.  A  good  Avay  to 
advertise  your  department  is  to  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
pictures  of  local  scenery,  buildings,  streets  or  parks.  The 
spring  is  a  good  time  to  push  photographic  goods,   as  the 
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camera  fiends  are  anxious  to  get  their  first  spring  picture. 
Christmas  time  is  another  good  camera  season,  as  they  are 
often  given  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Many  people  are  still  of  the  opinion  that  a  camera  is 
hard  to  work  and  that  it  is  a  nuisance  trying  to  develop  and 
print  pictures.  A  good  informative  campaign  explaining  the 
simplicity  of  taking  pictures  and  the  many  facilities  now 
afforded  for  developing  and  printing  them  at  small  expense, 
will  win  many  recruits  for  your  photographic  supplies  depart- 
ment. If  you  can  make  people  believe  that  taking  pictures 
is  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  bother,  you  can  win  them  over 
and  number  them  among  your  customers. 

You  can  build  up  a  good  business  on  "hypo"  and  "pyro" 
and  other  photographic  chemicals  as  well  as  on  your  own 
solutions  for  developing,  intensifying,  and  hardening.  The 
profits  on  cameras  and  photographic  goods  will  average  about 
thirty  to  thirty-five  per  cent.  Then  j^our  own  solutions  and 
chemicals  will  pay  well,  also  your  commissions  on  developing 
and  printing,  which  should  be  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  the 
price  charged. 

Razors  and  Cutlery. — Many  pharmacists,  especially  in 
the  larger  cities,  have  made  their  stores  headquarters  for 
razors  and  cutlery,  which  also  includes  manicure  implements. 
These  kinds  of  goods  make  a  pretty  showing  in  a  store  and 
make  a  striking  window  display.  Yellow  cotton  flannel  drawn 
tight  over  the  floor  of  a  window  makes  a  pretty  setting  for 
displaying  razors  and  cutlery.  The  contrast  of  the  brightly 
polished  blades  against  the  yellow  background  is  remarkably 
striking.  If  you  can  work  up  a  good  sale  on  the  regular 
pattern  razors  you  can  have  your  own  name  etched  on  the 
blade,  also  printed  on  the  case,  free  of  charge.  A  solid  dis- 
play of  nail  scissors,  clippers,  cuticle  knives,  and  flexible 
files  will  sell  these  goods,  as  the  price  is  within  everyone's 
reach  and  the  articles  are  in  common  use  nowadays.  Just 
to  show  them  in  neat  array,  price-ticketed,  is  to  sell  them. 
Scissors  can  be  well  displayed  by  hanging  them  on  a  small 
board  two  by  three  feet,  covered  with  pale  blue  flannelette. 
Razors  in  the  same  manner,  only  having  them  held  in  place  by 
23 
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gilt  nails  driven  into  the  board  at  the  crotch  of  the  A  formed 
by  the  half  closed  razors.  Pocket  knives  may  be  displayed 
(closed)  fastened  to  an  upright  board ;  and  stuck  (open)  into 
a  large  cork  or  a  similar  amount  of  face  in  circular  form.  A 
circular  piece  of  soft  wood  covered  with  plush  can  be  used  in 
place  of  the  cork.  Sofa  pillow  cords  with  tassels  make  a 
pretty  border  for  the  flannelette-covered  boards.  Chamois 
skins  are  appropriate  for  displaying  cutlery.  Carving  sets 
and  hunting  knives  go  with  a  cutlery  exhibit. 

Toilet  Soaps. — The  department  stores  and  various  "soap 
clubs"  are  responsible  for  the  great  inroads  made  in  this  side 
line  of  a  pharmacy.  The  toilet-soap  business  is  rapidly  leav- 
ing the  retail  pharmacist's  store  with  the  exception  of  the 
advertised  brands  and  the  highly  medicated  soaps.  A  special 
"soap  day"  every  week  or  once  a  month  has  many  pos- 
sibilities for  increasing  the  soap  trade.  On  this  day  you  can 
sell  the  regular  soaps  at  special  prices  and  run  a  special  soap 
of  your  own  brand  at  a  low  price.  A  soap  that  comes  three 
cakes  in  a  box  costing  you  two  and  a  half  cents  a  cake  run 
for  nine  cents  a  box.  A  soap  costing  you  five  cents  a  cake 
run  for  nineteen  cents  a  box.  A  large  cake  of  castile  soap 
to  run  at  seven  cents,  bulk  soaps  to  run  at  five  cents  would 
make  good  leaders.  Soap  day  should  be  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  a  few  days  in  advance.  There  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  build  up  a  soap  business  if  your  locality 
warrants  the  step.  If  it  doesn't,  don't  take  it.  The  depart- 
ment stores  and  "soap  clubs"  have  cornered  the  soap  market 
in  most  of  the  medium-sized  cities. 

Bargain  Department. — This  is  a  comparatively  new 
feature  which  many  pharmacists  have  added  to  their  store.  It 
consists  of  either  a  bargain  table  in  the  centre  of  the  floor, 
a  bargain  counter,  a  bargain  basement,  or  a  bargain  section. 
It  is  usually  stocked  with  practical,  inexpensive  articles  of 
common  use.  The  goods  mostly  in  use  are  those  retailing  at 
five  and  ten  cents,  although  some  have  a  twenty-five  cent 
counter.  Its  object,  of  course,  is  to  supply  the  demand  for 
everyday  goods,  to  attract  customers  to  the  store,  to  enable 
you  to  run  leaders  in  the  bargain  department  to  advertise 
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your  other  departments,  and  to  persuade  customers  attracted 
by  the  bargain  department  to  purchase,  not  only  goods  in 
that  department,  but  in  the  drug  and  sundries  departments 
as  well.  One  advantage  is  that  it  doesn't  require  a  great 
deal  of  space,  and  it  costs  but  little  to  stock  it,  and  doesn't 
increase  the  expenses. 

The  articles  carried  in  bargain  departments  comprise,  tin- 
ware, enamelled  ware,  kitchen  goods,  glassware,  hardware, 
novelties,  crockery,  notions.  A  great  impetus  is  given  to  the 
trade  by  the  leaders  offered.  The  usual  scheme  is  to  sell  as  a 
leader  some  articles  for  fifteen  cents  that  cost  $2.00  per 
dozen.  What  you  lose  on  such  leaders  is  made  up  on  the 
other  goods  sold  and  the  advertising  gained  for  the  whole 
store.  A  few  dead-stock  goods  can  be  worked  off  in  a  bar- 
gain department.  One  of  the  best  features  of  it  is  that  it 
utilizes  waste  space  in  your  store  and  makes  it  earn  money. 
Goods  of  common  use  always  displayed  sell  steadily  and  in- 
crease the  regular  daily  sales.  A  bargain  department  attracts 
the  attention  of  women  and  children  especially. 

If  you  have  a  good  staircase  leading  to  your  basement  near 
the  centre  of  the  store,  the  bargain  basement  can  be  opened. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  your  regular  display  of  goods  up- 
stairs. While  many  think  a  bargain  department  selling  five 
and  ten  cent  goods  is  a  little  overdoing  it  for  a  pharmacy,  yet 
others  are  having  good  success  with  the  scheme  and  are  enthu- 
siastic over  it.  It  is  a  case  where  you  must  study  your  field, 
your  location,  your  patronage,  before  going  into  it  too  steep. 

Tea  and  Coffee. — Package  teas  and  coffees  are  carried  by 
such  stores  as  the  Riker-Jaynes  Company  and  several  other 
large  concerns  with  stores  on  Broadway,  New  York.  Many 
pharmacists  in  the  small  cities  have  added  this  side  line  the 
past  few  years.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  date  they  formed 
a  part  of  the  stock  of  every  pharmacy  in  France  and  in 
European  countries  generally.  About  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  the  apothecaries  were  the  only  persons  who 
could  lawfully  sell  tea.  The  Hungarian  pharmacists  have 
recently  decided  to  stock  tea  in  original  packages.  Although 
the  pharmacists  of  this  country  fear  to  encroach  upon  the 
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tea  and  coffee  trade,  which  they  feel  rightfully  belongs  to 
the  grocery  stores,  yet  the  large  tea  and  coffee  houses  instruct 
their  traveling  men  to  call  on  pharmacists.  One  of  these 
recently  called  on  the  writer,  explained  the  different  brands, 
what  pharmacists  were  already  on  their  books  and  told  of 
their  successes  in  the  package  tea  and  coffee  business.  This 
side  line  seems  to  be  gaining  ground. 

Cut  Flowers  and  Artificial  Flowers. — This  would  seem 
a  queer  side  line  to  many  pharmacists,  yet  it  has  great  pos- 
sibilities, even  in  medium-sized  towns.  A  friend  of  the  writer, 
conducting  a  pharmacy  in  a  city  of  14,000  inhabitants,  has 
built  up  a  business  of  $150  per  month  on  cut  flowers  and 
artificial  flowers.  He  makes  pretty  window  displays  of  them 
and  has  a  steady  family  trade  on  this  side  line.  He  supplies 
flowers  for  birthday  parties,  weddings,  funerals,  dances  and 
receptions.  Fancy  pieces  he  orders  from  Boston  and  most  of 
his  cut  flowers  come  from  there.  His  store  is  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  business  section  of  his  town,  which  is  about  175 
miles  from  Boston.  He  says  this  side  line  is  the  most  profit- 
able one  he  has,  and  he  gives  it  his  personal  attention.  He 
advertises  it  mostly  by  means  of  pretty  window  and  show- 
case displays,  outdoor  and  indoor  signs. 

Athletic  Goods. — This  side  line  is  carried  by  many  phar- 
macists who  have  stores  in  small  places  or  who  conduct 
branch  stores  in  residential  sections  of  medium-sized  cities. 
It  consists  of  baseball  goods,  football  goods,  tennis  goods, 
Indian  clubs,  dumb-bells,  ankle  braces,  gymnasium  supplies, 
basketball  supplies,  supporters,  etc.  The  different  guides  to 
sports  are  on  sale  and  measures  are  taken  for  athletic  uni- 
forms. A  good  way  to  advertise  this  side  line  is  to  publish 
baseball  schedules,  football  schedules,  basketball  schedules, 
home  team  schedules,  etc.,  with  your  ad.  on  the  back.  Also 
have  the  scores  of  the  National  games  posted  at  your  store 
every  night.  That  will  attract  the  baseball  fans  and  they 
are  good  spenders.  Contests  for  boys  may  be  inaugurated. 
Athletic  goods  do  not  require  much  special  fittention,  as  the 
goods  fire  onsily  kept  in  presentable  condition.  They  pay  a 
profit  of  about  thirty-five  per  cent. 
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Paints  and  Wall  Paper. — This  side  line  was  once  popu- 
lar in  a  pharmacy,  and  the  sale  of  paints  is  now  quite  large 
in  some  places.  The  competition  of  hardware  dealers  and 
mail-order  houses  is  pretty  severe  on  house  paints,  but  a 
good  business  can  be  worked  up  on  carriage  paints,  varnishes, 
stains,  floor  varnishes,  floor  waxes,  Japalac,  small  paints  and 
paint  sundries,  as  well  as  paint  brushes.  In  small  towns  a 
follow-up  of  strong  copy  on  post  cards  sent  to  those  intending 
to  paint  their  houses,  barns,  or  any  other  fixing  up  requiring 
paints  is  productive  of  results.  You  should  emphasize  your 
big  variety  of  paints,  your  knowledge  of  paints,  also  specialize 
on  certain  brands  and  colors.  Wall  paper  is  a  hard  thing 
to  sell.  It  requires  patience  and  time.  Every  customer  wants 
to  see  every  pattern  you  have  in  stock  before  he  will  buy. 
Samples  of  wall  paper  bound  together  in  book  form  are  good 
things  to  send  out  by  the  R.  F.  D.  A  poster  can  be  made 
by  cutting  a  good-sized  piece  from  the  different  rolls  of 
paper,  printing  your  ad.  on  the  back,  then  fold  them  in 
envelopes  and  send  to  a  mailing  list. 

Miscellaneous  Side  Lines. — The  following  are  considered 
legitimate  side  lines  for  pharmacists  to  carry: 

Artista'  materials  Cut  glass 

Stereoscopic  goods  Spices  and  extracts 

Pyrograpliic   goods  Optical  goods 

Leather  and  metal  novelties  Silverware 

Crockery  Chinaware 

Musical  goods  Wire  goods 

Jewelry  Bibles  and  prayer  books 

Tinware  Fountain  pens 

Hair  goods  Hardware 

Table   glassware  Woodenware 

Staple   notions  Graniteware 

Toys  Enamelware 

Pictures  School  supplies 

Lending  Libraries. — Every  pharmacist  interviewed  by  the 
writer  has  good  luck  with  lending  libraries.  The  books  are 
loaned  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  a  day.  Every  two  weeks  the 
agent  of  the  company  calls  to  collect.  He  gives  the  pharma- 
cist a  commission.    Some  pharmacists  buy  the  books  outright. 
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In  New  York  tlie  most  prosperous  pharinacists  are  those 
who  carry  many  side  lines — who  give  their  most  important 
spaces  in  the  store  to  a  display  of  side  lines.  Their  drug 
and  chemical  stock  is  at  the  rear  of  the  store,  the  shelf 
bottles  often  out  of  sight  and  the  prescription  department 
upstairs.  These  big  stores  have  departmentized  their  busi- 
ness. They  are  very  successful,  which  would  intimate  that 
the  way  to  success  is  the  modem  side-line  method — ^to 
branch  out  into  as  many  side  lines  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit. Every  pharmacist  must  work  out  his  own  problems, 
and  these  side-line  puzzles  are  difficult  of  solution. 

To  sum  up,  you  should  have  a  legitimate  reason  for  con- 
ducting special  sales.  Take  the  public  in  confidence  with  you. 
Tell  them  just  why  you  are  conducting  the  sale.  When  you 
cut  an  article  cut  it  deep  enough  so  it  will  be  attractive,  A 
small  cut  in  price  doesn't  command  attention.  A  sale  to  be 
successful  must  have  a  snap  and  a  go  to  it,  with  lots  of 
enthusiasm.  It  should  be  carefully  planned  in  advance  and 
dropped  suddenly  when  the  interest  in  it  begins  to  lag.  Add 
side  lines  carefully,  in  a  small  way  at  first,  discarding  those 
that  do  not  pay  and  continuing  and  building  up  those  that 
do.  Special  sales  and  side  lines  call  for  a  display  of  good 
judgmeat. 


DIVISION  XI 

BUSINESS  BUILDING 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

Building  Up  Principal  Departments. 

Building  Up  the  Soda  Dep.vrtment. — The  time  has  about 
arrived  when  soda  dispensing  is  assuming  the  nature  of  a 
distinct  calling.  Soda  water  is  the  great  American  beverage. 
Even  when  traveling  abroad,  Americans  have  made  such  a 
demand    for    their    favorite    beverage    that    in    many    cities 
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American  soda  fountains  have  been  installed  in  several  stores 
and  a  specialty  made  of  American  soda  water  beverages. 
A  whole  book  could  be  written  on  the  soda  department  of  a 
pharmacy.  In  the  small  space  assigned  to  it  in  this  book, 
we  will  assume  that  you  have  a  fairly  well-equipped  soda 
department  now  in  operation. 

The  very  first  point  to  consider  is  "How  much  do  your 
plain  and  fancy  drinks,  your  ice  cream  specialties  cost  you?" 
If  you  don't  know  that,  you  don't  know  whether  a  certain 
specialty  is  paying  or  not.  A  good  soda  dispenser  always 
has  his  pencil  and  paper  on  hand  and  before  he  puts  on  a 
new  specialty  he  figures  out  the  cost  of  the  materials,  how 
many  servings  a  certain  quantity  will  furnish,  and  the  profit 
per  serving.  Figure  120  ounces  to  the  gallon  instead  of  128 
ounces;  that  will  allow  a  little  for  losses.  If  a  gallon  of 
mint  julep  sj^rup  costs  you  $1.25  and  you  use  one  ounce  in 
a  mineral  glass  for  each  serving,  that  serving  costs  you  about 
one  cent  for  the  syrup.  The  cost  of  the  carbonated  water 
differs  according  to  whether  you  make  your  own  or  buy  it. 

You  ought  to  double  your  money  in  your  soda  depart- 
ment. To  do  this,  you  ought  to  know  what  specialties  pay 
the  best,  so  they  can  be  pushed.  Phosphates  and  orangeade 
pay  a  big  profit  and  are  good  things  to  push  hard.  If  you 
buy  your  ice  cream,  keep  a  record  of  the  next  lot  you  get 
and  see  how  many  five  and  ten  cent  servings  you  get  out  of 
two  gallons.  If  you  are  not  careful  in  your  measure  you 
will  find  that  if  you  have  taken  in  $4.00  on  ten  cent  ice 
cream  sodas  and  college  ices,  about  $1.80  worth  of  that  $4.00 
is  what  it  cost  you  for  the  ice  cream  used.  Add  to  this  the 
cost  of  your  syrups,  fruits,  nuts,  and  plain  soda,  and  you 
will  find  out  that  you  are  not  doubling  your  money. 

The  next  time  you  grind  up  a  pound  of  walnuts  take  your 
regular  ladle,  and  count  the  number  of  ladles  you  get  out  of 
the  pound.  Then  when  you  put  that  walnut  dish  at  the 
fountain  you  will  know  exactly  what  each  ladle  of  nuts  cost 
you.  The  small  ladles  will  stand  you  about  one-half  cent,  the 
large  ones  about  a  cent.     IMeasure  the  fruits  the  same  way, 
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and  be  sure  that  they  are  sufficiently  reduced  with  simple 
syrup.  Know  just  how  much  every  ladle  of  nuts,  of  fruits, 
and  of  ice  cream  costs  you,  then  if  your  ladles  are  too  large, 
get  smaller  ones.  Just  figure  out  to-morrow  what  your  big 
specialties  cost  you.  If  the  five-cent  ones  cost  you  three  and 
three-fourth  cents  and  the  ten-cent  ones  seven  and  one-half 
cents,  your  profit  is  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  sales  and 
your  expenses  of  doing  business  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
sales.  In  that  case  your  soda  department  is  only  helping  to  pay 
your  expenses  and  doesn't  contribute  to  the  net  profit. 

The  more  specialties  you  have  like  that,  the  more  you  will 
have  to  push  others  on  which  you  more  than  double  your 
money,  to  get  the  proper  balance  of  profit.  You  may  be 
doing  a  rushing  soda  business,  but  if  the  sales  result  from 
high-cost  specialties,  you  are  not  making  any  money.  You 
are  simply  taking  it  in  to  pay  it  right  out  again  for  expenses. 
People  demand  new  specialties  at  a  soda  fountain  and  you 
must  add  them,  but  before  you  do,  use  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  see  that  a  substantial  profit  will  be  assured.  You  can 
use  one  good  leader  at  a  fountain  on  which  you  can  afford 
to  sacrifice  your  regular  per  cent,  of  profit.  It  will  be  a  good 
ad.  for  your  store.  But  see  that  such  a  leader  doesn't  con- 
tribute too  largely  to  the  sales. 

You  must  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the  cost  of  materials 
and  the  finished  drink  or  specialty,  in  relation  to  the  selling 
price.  If  you  neglect  this  point  you  will  get  patronage 
enough,  but  in  the  end  you  won't  make  much  money  and 
may  be  conducting  the  business  at  a  loss.  You  must  experi- 
ment to  determine  just  how  economical  you  can  be  in  using 
expensive  ingredients  like  cream,  ice  cream,  crushed  fruits, 
etc.,  without  impairing  the  quality  or  excellence  of  the  drink 
or  specialty.  If  you  make  it  too  expensive  you  will  not  thereby 
greatly  increase  your  patronage,  whereas,  if  you  go  below 
the  proper  level  as  to  quality,  you  will  lose.  To  determine 
the  proper  balance  and  always  calculate  so  as  to  realize  an 
average  profit,  are  fine  points  in  the  trade  of  your  soda 
department. 
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The  writer  and  his  head  clerk  made  a  special  study  of 
these  points  with  the  following  results:  It  was  found  that 
the  crushed-fruit  ladles  were  too  large.  That  for  every  ten- 
cent  college  ice  the  ice  cream  alone  cost  nearly  one-half  of 
the  selling  price,  or  about  four  and  one-half  cents,  the  fruit 
one  and  a  half  cents,  the  walnuts  one  cent,  and  the  cherry 
one-half  cent,  making  seven  and  one-half  cents  the  cost  of 
a  ten-cent  college  ice.  At  this  rate  our  soda  fountain  would 
only  pay  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  sales.  A  careful  inventory 
was  made  and  an  accurate  record  of  the  soda  fountain  kept 
in  a  special  book.  The  first  month  the  profit  was  thirty-two 
and  one-half  per  cent.  Then  the  clerks  were  cautioned  about 
heaping  the  ice  cream  scoop  and  on  wasting  the  ice  cream. 
The  next  month  the  profit  was  thirty-eight  and  one-half  per 
cent.  By  further  economy  the  next  month,  the  profit  reached 
forty-two  and  one-half  per  cent.  The  proper  balance  was 
finally  struck  at  between  forty-five  and  forty-seven  per  cent. 
The  customers  were  even  better  served,  because  they  don't 
like  things  too  sickening  and  sweet. 

You  can  lose  money  at  a  soda  fountain  and  not  know  it, 
if  you  don't  take  the  time  to  study  it.  So  it  is  no  use  to 
try  to  build  up  your  soda  department  until  you  know  how 
much  it  is  paying,  and  which  kind  of  specialties  pay  well 
enough  to  push,  and  you  certainly  don't  Avant  to  push  the 
ones  that  there  is  no  money  in.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  cater  to 
both  the  five-cent  trade  and  the  high-class  trade  at  the 
same  fountain.  Decide  whichever  your  location  warrants. 
There  is  more  money  in  the  five-cent  drinks.  Phosphates, 
limeade,  orangeade,  punch-bowl  specialties,  appeal  to  those 
who  are  hot  and  thirsty,  and  they  are  the  ones  you  want  to 
reach. 

You  will  have  to  carry  egg  drinks  and  ice  cream  specialties. 
Pay  a  few  cents  more  per  dozen  for  your  eggs  and  your 
farmer  or  storekeeper  will  save  out  the  big  bro-woi  ones  for 
you.  A  dish  of  all  bro\ATi  eggs  invites  a  purchase.  Face  the 
customer  when  you  break  the  egg  and  after  it  is  well  shaken 
pour  the  mixed   drink  into   a  clear  glass.     Egg  customers 
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are  fussy  and  some  of  them  have  weak  stomachs.  You  can 
build  up  a  big  egg-drink  trade  by  recommending  them  to 
store  clerks,  shop  employees,  who  do  not  eat  much  break- 
fast or  who  do  not  go  home  to  dinner.  Lemonade  in  a  punch 
bowl  is  a  great  seller  on  a  hot  day  and  it  pays  big.  Butter- 
milk is  another  good  one.  The  best  way  to  serve  it  is  in 
eight  ounce  milk  bottles  packed  in  shaved  ice.  Then  each 
customer  has  a  whole  bottle  to  himself,  and  it  is  ice  cold. 
A  sign  could  be  hung  on  the  top  or  sides  of  the  fountain, 
reading:  ''You  won't  need  the  beauty  doctor  if  you  drink 
our  fresh  buttermilk,  served  ice  cold,  five  cents." 

The  service  to  soda  customers  should  be  of  the  best.  Don't 
let  a  customer  pay  for  any  drink  that  wasn't  satisfactory. 
Have  a  neat  sign  over  your  fountain  reading :  "If  your  soda 
is  not  satisfactory  the  clerk  will  change  it  upon  request." 
Have  plenty  of  napkins,  shaved  ice,  ice  water  for  your  cus- 
tomers. Serve  everything  ice  cold.  Have  the  carbonated 
water  well  charged.  A  flat,  lukewarm  glass  of  soda  is  an 
awful  mixture  to  put  in  one's  stomach.  Good  fruit  displays 
build  business.  Bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  pineapples,  limes, 
on  a  soda  counter  attract  attention,  because  everybody  likes 
fruit.  The  dainty  displays  of  fruit  in  some  restaurant  win- 
dows would  make  a  person  feel  hungry. 

The  tendency  to  add  light  lunches  is  strong  nowadays,  so 
much  so  as  to  draw  a  protest  from  the  proprietors  of  lunch 
rooms  and  restaurants  in  several  cities.  Many  pharmacists 
get  good  results  from  light  lunches  served  at  their  fountain. 
Others  claim  it  savors  too  much  of  the  bar-room.  It  depends 
upon  the  demands  of  your  location.  Some  stores  would  lose 
all  their  customers  if  they  attempted  such  a  thing,  others 
would  gain  by  it.  Such  a  step  is  radical  and  should  be  "well 
shaken  before  taken." 

Menu  cards  should  be  used,  but  don't  have  too  many 
articles  on  it.  It  is  confusing.  Have  blank  lines  left  so  you 
can  insert  the  specials  for  each  day.  Give  the  children  special 
attention.  They  will  be  great  soda  customers  Avhen  they  grow 
up  and  they  grow  like  weeds.     A  punch  bowl  helps  out  in 
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SONS,    DALLAS,    TEX. 


DETROIT'S  LARGEST  DRUG  STORE.  ' 

Standard  Dru^  Store 

LUNCHEON 

Served  from  11:30  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  Saturdays  to  7  p.  m. 
PLEASE   ORDER    BY    NUMBER. 

PIES  tod;^y 

5C 

Apple 

Peach 

Pumpkin 

■  Raisin  , 

Mince 

Lemon 

Huckleberry 

Raspberry 

i 

Rhubarb . 

Special  Combination 
Luncheons 

SANDWICHES 

Sliced   Ham,  So 
Beef  Tongue,  5« 

Swiss  Cheese  on 
Rye,  5c 

Sliced  Chicken, 
10c 

Salmon,  5c 

Cold  Roast  Beef, 
5c 

Hot   Roast   Beef, 
10c 

Hot  Egg,  5c 

Hot   Hamberger 
and  Onion,  10c 

Peanut  Butter,  5c 
Lettuce,  5c 

Standard    Special, 
5c 

Imported  Sardine, 
10c 

Minced    Chicken, 
10c 

special  A,   20/ 
BaXed  Salmon  Loaf 
Bread  &  Butter     One  Pried  Cake 

Coffee,  mix,  or  Fer-Mil-Lao 
Choice  of  any  Pie, or  Layer  CaXe 

special  B.  20/ 
Home-made  Macaroni  &  Cheese 
Bread  &  Butter     One  TVied  CaXe 

Coffee,  MilX,  or  Lactace 
Choice  of  any  Pie  or  Layer  CaXe 

special  C.  20^ 
Home-made  strawberry  Shortcake 
or  Strawberries  &  miipt  cream 
Choice  of  any  5/  Sandwich 
Coffee,  Milk,  or  Lactace 
One  Pried  cake 

Frult.Jello 
Cream  Puffs 
Home-Made 
Fried  Cakes 

Chocolate  Ice  cream 10/ 

Layer  Cake  a  la  mode 10/ 

No.  1--20C. 

Hot  Coffee  or  Chocolate  with  Whipped 

Cream. 

Sliced  Ch1cl<en  Sandwith. 

One  Fried  Cake. 

Reception  Flakes. 

No.  3--15C. 

Tomato  or  Vegetable  Soup. 

Wafers.                                  One  Buttered  Roll. 

Choice  of  Ham,  Tongue,  Salmon  or 

Cheese  Sandwich. 

No.  2--15C. 

Hct  Baked  Beans.  Brown  Bread.' 
Hot  Cofifee  with  Whipped  Cream., 

Creamery  Butter. 

One  Fried  Cake. 

No.  4--15C. 

Home-.Made  Potato  Salad. 

Bread  and  Butter. 

Hot  Coffee  or  Miilf. 

One  Fried  Cake. 

STANDARD  SPECIAL  BLEND  COFFEE 

FOR  HOIVIE  USE,  40c  PER  LB.                                                    invFRi 

MENU   OP   THE   STANDARD    DRCG   STORE,   DETROIT,   MICH.,  SHOWING    THE  GROWTH 
OF   THE   SODA   FOUNTAIN   LUNCH   IDEA. 
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disposing  of  slow  selling  specialties.  If  you  have  any  special 
sherbet  or  fruit  syrup  that  doesn't  sell,  mix  it  up  in  a 
punch  bowl,  one  part  syrup,  one  part  water,  a  big  block  of 
ice,  slices  of  banana,  a  few  strawberries,  cherries,  and  lemon 
slices,  and  run  it  as  a  fruit  punch  on  a  hot  day. 

Schemes  too  numerous  to  mention  are  used  to  advertise 
a  soda  fountain.  Selling  six  soda  tickets  for  a  quarter 
is  one  that  works  well.  Your  space  in  the  newspaper  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  the  summer  months  exploiting  your 
new  specialties.  A  good  soda  window  twice  a  month  helps 
out.  The  window  may  have  strips  pasted  on  it  or  signs 
painted  on  it.  Some  object  to  both.  A  single  strip  pasted 
on  the  outside  is  not  objectionable.  Some  of  the  most  ex- 
clusive candy  stores  use  it.  The  writer  used  painted  signs. 
Every  week  a  skilled  painter  painted  a  large  circle  on  the 
window,  with  a  fancy  sign  inside  the  circle,  advertising  a 
fresh  fruit  college  ice.  The  colors  were  red,  yellow,  blue 
and  green.  The  signs  attracted  lots  of  attention  from  people 
on  the  open  cars,  but  were  discontinued  after  six  weeks. 
Several  customers  expressed  an  opinion  that  they  cheapened 
the  store. 

A  good  soda  folder  could  be  gotten  out,  exploiting  your 
soda  department.  It  should  explain  your  method  of  making 
fruit  syrups  and  crushed  fruits,  with  a  little  write-up  of 
the  benefits  of  good  soda.  The  composition  of  the  citric 
acid  you  use  and  why  you  use  it,  how  carbonated  water  is 
used  in  hospitals  for  weak  stomachs,  also  the  value  of  ice 
cream  as  a  food.  Mention  that  it  is  given  to  patients  when 
convalescing,  etc.  State  that  everj'thing  in  your  soda  depart- 
ment is  kept  scrupulously  clean  and  all  products  guaranteed 
under  the  pure  food  law.  A  little  informative  copy  about 
soda  would  be  a  novelty  to  many. 

The  hot-soda  business  is  hard  to  build  up.  Chocolate, 
coffee,  and  beef  tea  seem  to  be  the  limit.  The  malted  drinks 
and  different  bouillons  don't  take  as  a  rule.  If  you  want 
to  build  a  good  business  on  hot  chocolate,  get  the  formula 
from  some  big  dispenser  in  a  large  city.    You  will  find  that 
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he  keeps  it  all  prepared  to  draw  right  into  the  cup.  It 
tastes  better  than  when  made  from  the  powder  or  the  cold 
syrup.  The  writer  visited  a  big  store  in  Boston  and  the 
dispenser  demonstrated  in  the  basement  how  the  chocolate 
was  made  with  a  double  boiler.  The  writer  always  used 
that  formula  after  the  demonstration.  Serve  whipped  cream 
with  it,  and  a  cracker  or  nabisco  wafer.  Ice  cream  is  some- 
times used  instead  of  whipped  cream. 

How  TO  Build  Up  a  Cigar  Department. — The  condition, 
variety,  and  display  of  a  cigar  stock  is  responsible  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  your  cigar  department.  One  of  the 
surest  methods  of  driving  away  cigar  buyers  is  trying  to 
sell  them  cigars  that  have  lost  their  nice  appearance  and 
natural  flavor.  This  condition  exists  when  cigars  are  allowed 
to  get  dry.  Not  only  do  they  lose  their  natural  flavor,  their 
rich  aroma,  and  fresh  appearance,  but  they  often  become  un- 
salable, owing  to  broken  wrappers.  Every  time  you  sell  a 
man  a  dry  cigar  you  injure  yourself.  He  may  stand  it  for 
awhile,  but  before  long  you  miss  his  familiar  face  at  your 
cigar  counter,  because  he  has  simply  dropped  away  without 
telling  you  why.  Others  will  say:  "Your  cigars  are  awful 
dry  lately,  what's  the  matter  with  them?  They  have  no 
flavor,  they  burn  like  dry  hay,  and  the  wrappers  always 
peel." 

You  can  kill  a  big  cigar  trade  by  inattention  to  the  con- 
dition of  your  stock.  When  cigars  come  to  you  just  notice 
the  nice  clean  tobacco  smell  when  you  open  the  box.  That 
is  what  you  must  retain,  which  can  be  done  by  keeping 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  show-case.  Steam  heat  is  a  great 
cigar  destroyer.  Constant  moisture  must  be  supplied  to  your 
cigar  case  during  the  winter  months.  Just  enough,  without 
too  much.  If  too  much  moisture  is  supplied  the  cigars  will 
get  moldy,  and  then  they  are  gone. 

The  writer  called  on  a  friend  who  has  charge  of  a  cigar 
counter  in  a  pharmacy  that  does  a  $65,000  cigar  business  every 
year.  This  friend  knows  cigars  from  A  to  Z  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  cigar  salesmen  in  the  East.     When  asked: 
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* '  How  did  you  ever  build  up  such  an  enormous  cigar  business 
in  a  pharmacy?"  he  replied:  **Well,  of  course  our  location 
is  good,  we  are  in  the  hotel  and  theatre  district,  we  have  a 
big  transient  business,  a  good  box  trade,  we  carry  a  big 
variety.  But,  the  whole  secret  of  our  big  cigar  business  is 
keeping  our  stock  in  the  right  smoking  condition.  I  am  a 
crank  on  keeping  cigars  properly  moistened.  Just  come  around 
behind  the  counter  and  I'll  show  you.  Just  smell  of  that 
box  of  cigars,  can  you  beat  it?.  Feel  of  these  cigars  here, 
their  condition  is  perfect.  Here  is  our  reserve  stock  in  this 
wall  section.  Let  me  open  a  box  for  you;  see,  it  is  just 
right.  I  use  the  old  fashioned  flat  wire  moisteners  with  the 
felt  or  asbestos  pads,  but  I  use  enough  of  them  and  never  let 
them  dry  out.  Just  feel  this  pad  and  see  how  wet  it  is.  I 
am  going  to  add  some  patent  moisteners  in  a  few  weeks ;  they 
have  already  been  ordered.  But  whatever  you  use,  keep  the 
moisture  going  all  the  time,  then  go  over  your  stock,  feel  of 
it,  smell  of  it,  and  see  if  the  moisture  is  evenly  distributed. 
Look  out  for  mold,  don't  overdo  it,  moldy  cigars  are  bad, 
nobody  wants  them." 

This  opinion,  coming  from  a  cigar  expert,  tells  the  whole 
story.  No  matter  what  your  system  is,  whether  the  old 
method  of  wet  sponges  in  saucers,  brick  set  in  pans  of  water, 
"candy  pans  filled  with  water,  automatic  electric  moisteners, 
it  pays  to  look  over  your  stock  occasionally  to  see  that  the 
cigars  get  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  moisture.  The 
writer  used  an  electric  machine  which  consisted  of  a  porous 
cloth  attached  to  a  revolving  wheel.  The  cloth  dipped  into 
a  pan  of  water  as  it  revolved,  soaking  up  the  water;  behind 
the  cloth  was  a  revolving  fan  which  sent  the  cool,  moist  air 
to  all  parts  of  the  case.  Special  all-glass  humidor  cases  are 
now  made  which  are  a  good  investment.  In  the  summer  time 
there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  air  to  keep  the  cigars  in  good 
condition. 

The  variety  of  your  cigar  stock  should  comprise  only  the 
brands  that  turn  over  quickly.  Extreme  priced  cigars  do 
not  sell  rapidly.     One  brand  of  fifteen-cent  cigars  and  one 
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brand  of  twenty  cent,  three  for  fifty  cents  cigars,  helps  to 
tone  up  a  case,  but  have  a  limited  sale.  Go  easy  on  high- 
priced  brands.  Keep  the  boxes  well  filled.  When  they  get 
do^vn  to  the  last  row  put  in  a  fresh  box.  Don't  allow  any 
cigars  with  bruised  or  broken  wrappers  to  remain  in  your 
case,  A  display  of  well-filled  boxes  with  their  contents  all 
facing  to  the  front,  is  an  inviting  sight.  The  cigars  should 
not  be  thrown  back  in  the  box  so  that  they  form  every  kind 
of  a  geometrical  figure  known.  A  slow-selling  brand,  if 
put  on  top  of  the  show-case  with  an  appropriate  sign,  will 
sell  "like  hot  cakes."  In  the  summer  time  it  is  safe  to  put 
several  brands  on  top  of  the  show-case.  They  sell  much  faster 
when  displayed  there.  Have  a  five-cent  brand  of  your  o^vn. 
You  will  have  to  pay  thirty-five  dollars  per  thousand  for 
a  good  one.  There  are  so  many  advertised  brands  that  to 
win  out  with  your  own  it  must  be  of  good  quality.  Your 
own  brand  of  a  ten-cent  cigar  is  hard  to  establish.  It  is 
better  to  stick  to  the  five-cent  brand  and  use  all  your  energy 
in  promoting  its  sale. 

Box  trade  is  worth  trjdng  for.  It  holds  customers.  Always 
have  at  least  two  boxes  of  a  brand  so  you  can  fill  an  order 
for  a  box.  Push  for  the  fifty-box  trade  rather  than  the 
twenty-five.  Some  brands  you  will  have  to  keep  in  the  twenty- 
five  boxes,  especially  at  Christmas  time.  A  scheme  that  works 
well  is  to  find  out  just  what  shade  of  cigar  your  customer 
likes,  then  keep  a  special  box  for  him  underneath  the  regular 
display.  Mark  his  name  on  it  so  the  clerks  will  know  just 
the  right  box.  Then  instead  of  selling  the  customer  twenty- 
five  cents  worth  out  of  the  regular  display  box  sell  him  from 
the  special  box  saved  for  him,  he  is  always  sure  of  getting 
the  shade  he  likes  and  the  special  attention  feature  appeals 
to  him. 

A  good  window  display  of  cigars  about  every  three  weeks 
helps  out.  Use  full  boxes  rather  than  dummies  or  cartons. 
By  snapping  rubber  bands  around  an  open  box,  you  can 
stand  it  up  on  edge  without  danger  of  the  cigars  falling  out, 
and  by  the  use  of  two-headed  tacks,  boxes  can  be  fastened 


Chocolates  and  Creams— delicious 

And  freshly  boxed  at  the  "Standard" — 

Tor  genuine  GOODNESS  and  pure,  FRESH  quality,  you  will  always  enjoy  chocolates  and  other  tooth- 
some delicacies  from  the  Standard  Drug  Store.  Complete  and  fresh  new  stocks  are  always  here  in  abundance 
and  include  the  best-liked  and  most  famous  varieties. 

Candies  Daintily  Boxed 

A  favorite  among  all  who  relish  the  purity  and 
whQiesomeneSs  of  REAL  chocolates  and   Creams 
<s  Whitman's  ^reH-tnown  Candies  and  confections,  and  at  this  great  Cut  Rate 
_  Drug  Store  you'll  always  find  them  freshly  boxed, 

(g55  I     ready  to  please  the  most  critical  tastes. 


vlhi 


Whitman'*    Victoria     Chocolates:     per 

pound 4 SOc 

hitman's  fine  Cliocolates;  half  pounds 
3Sc;  pounds  6Qc;  two  pounds  $1.20; 
three  pounds  .._% .., $1.80 

Whitman's  Super-extra  Chocolates;  per 
pound ,...., 80c 


Whitman's  Pink  of  Perfection  Qr  "Fussy" 
Package $1.00 

Whitman's  Continental  Chocolates  with 
bitter-sweet  coating;  pound  boxes. 60c 

Whitman's  delicious  White  Nougats; 
box   ....,.,.■ 50c 

Every  Box  comes  to  us  by  Fastest  Express 

»  This  is  the  secret  of  the  delightful  freshness  of  every  box  of  Whitman's 
or  Nunnally's  chocolates — Just  enough  boxes  of  each -variety  being  carried  to 
supply  the  regular  demand,  these  beipg  replenished  every  few  days  by  fast 
express,  direct  from  the  makers. 

A  Rare  Treat  for  Candy  Lovers 

EoUth  of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line  "Nunnally's"  reign  supreme  among  candits^  and  ^verybod)^  knows  and 
delights  in  their  putc  goodness  and  delicious  flavorings.  Now  they  are  being  introduced  into  the  North 
through  the  Standard  Drug  Store,  and  we  are  frank  to  say  that  we  personally  have  never  taken  such  keen 
enjoyment  in  candy  as  we  do  now  jn  eating  Nunnally's — discriminating  people  whQ  hav«  already  "sampled" 
them  here  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  and  tell  us  that,  nevef 
before  have  they  tasted  such  extremely  good  chocolates  or  creariis. 


Nunnally*s  Oiocotate$  or  Choco- 
lates and  Creams;  half  pounds 
40c;  pounds  80c;  two  pounds 
$1.60;  thrtc  pounds $2.40 

Nunnally's  Chocolate-covered  Mar- 
aschino Cherries  at..SOc  and  eOc 

Nunnall/s  Chocolate-covered  Nuts 
— half  pounds  40c;  pounds  80c; 
two  poands  $1.60;  three  pounds 
..* <..$2.40. 


Nunnally's  Chocolate  Peppermints; 
half  pounds 40c 

Nunnally's  delicious  Vanilla  Choc- 
olates and  Creams 30c 

Nunnally's     Bitter-Sweet 


.40c 


Op«  Evwyl^  «bJ 


No  matter  vliAt 
time  yon  are  dowa 
town,  Ton  cAii  step 
into  the  Standard 
for  ■  box  of  Choco- 
lates. 


9vrga\m  'th%**fmxaUj"  wtth  •  horn  otcMnij  now  an j  Uivn  from  thfe 

Standard  Drug  Store 

14  and  16  Gratiot  Avenue 
Branch  Store— 264  Jos.  Campau  Avenue 


E~fT' 


Are  a  feature 
liere,  c  n  a  b  1  ing 
you  to  get  some- 
thing spec  ially 
good  and  very 
specially  priced. 


EXAMPLK   OF  CONCENTRATION   AD.  ON   CHOCOLATES,  FEATURING   BOX  GOODS. 
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together  to  build  platform  arrangements.  Study  the  nice 
way  cigars  are  arranged  in  the  windows  of  the  big  cigar 
stores  in  the  large  cities,  if  you  don't  know  just  exactly  how 
they  fasten  the  boxes  together,  go  in  and  buy  a  cigar,  then 
ask  how  it  is  done.     The  window  dresser  will  tell  you. 

A  list  of  your  cigar  buyers  should  be  obtained,  then  send 
them  a  card  or  folder  about  four  times  a  year,  describing 
new  brands,  new  improvements  in  your  cigar  department, 
etc.  If  you  cannot  look  after  your  cigar  department  your- 
self, let  your  head  clerk  do  it.  The  writer  tried  this  arrange- 
ment for  several  months  and  it  worked  satisfactorily.  The 
clerk  took  an  accurate  inventory  every  month,  kept  the  case 
in  such  fine  condition  that  the  customers  noticed  it.  The 
average  profit  was  twenty-five  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  sales. 
The  first  month  showed  but  twenty-three  and  one-half  per 
cent.  One  month  showed  twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent. 
About  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  the  general  run  of  gross  profit 
on  cigars,  and  if  your  percentage  expense  of  doing  business 
is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  your  cigar  department  helps  to  pay 
your  salary,  which  is  included  in  the  expense  account,  but 
doesn't  contribute  directly  to  the  net  profit  of  your  business. 
Cigar  trade  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  running  guessing  con- 
tests, such  as  guessing  hoAV  long  a  big  candle  will  burn. 
Clothing  stores  use  this  scheme  a  great  deal.  The  candle 
is  placed  in  the  window  to  attract  attention.  Post  cards  sent 
to  smokers,  entitling  the  recipient  to  a  cigar  free  upon  return 
of  the  card,  is  often  used. 

Building  Up  the  Confectionery  Dep.uitment. — As  the 
confectionery  department  in  most  pharmacies  occupies  one  of 
the  principal  positions  in  the  store,  it  must  contribute  largely 
to  the  sales  and  earn  its  proportionate  share  of  the  profits, 
to  pay  for  the  valuable  floor  space  it  occupies.  Confectionery 
appeals  to  old  and  young,  to  men,  women,  and  children.  Be- 
sides contributing  its  share  of  the  store 's  profits,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  and  in  many  instances  the  very  best  business-getter 
for  the  store.  A  neatly  dressed  well-ordei-ed  confectionery 
case,  is  an  attractive  and  inviting  sight.     Such  conditions  do 
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not  exist  in  many  pharmacies.  The  confectionery  case  is 
untidy,  dishes  gummy,  candies  from  one  tray  running  over 
into  another,  no  name  cards  or  price  tickets  on  the  different 
candies,  moth-millers  flying  around  inside  the  case,  and  in 
some  cases  in  summer  time  small  worms  crawling  on  the  glass 
inside  the  case.  People  are  pretty  careful  what  they  put  in 
their  mouth,  and  as  that  is  the  place  they  put  candy,  the 
above  conditions  will  not  be  a  strong  inducement  to  buy. 

]\Iany  pharmacies  to-day  can  attribute,  in  a  large  measure, 
their  success  to  the  attractiveness  and  business-building  powers 
of  their  confectionery  department.  Confectionery  customers 
are  repeat  customers,  they  keep  coming.  A  cake  of  soap,  a 
tooth  brush,  an  ounce  of  perfume,  last  a  long  time;  these 
articles  are  bought  at  long  intervals.  Not  so  with  candy. 
They  buy  that  several  times  a  week,  and  few  homes  are 
without  their  Sunday  candy  feast.  Competition  in  the  retail 
candy  business  is  something  awful,  and  all  the  more  reason 
why  you  should  give  your  confectionery  department  great 
attention. 

Tour  location  and  class  of  trade  must  be  factors  in  decid- 
ing w^hat  kind  of  confectionery  to  handle.  If  there  is  a 
five  and  ten  cent  store  in  your  immediate  neighborhood,  or 
a  Greek  candy  kitchen,  you  cannot  hope  to  win  much  trade 
on  candies  at  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  cents  per  pound.  If 
there  is  a  high-grade  confectionery  store  near  you,  where 
they  make  their  own  chocolates  and  bon-bons  fresh  every  day, 
the  "elite"  trade  of  the  city  will  naturally  go  there  and 
that  will  shut  you  off  to  a  great  extent  on  the  sixty  and 
eighty  cents  per  pound  candies.  In  cases  like  this  you  must 
bend  all  your  efforts  to  get  the  twenty-five,  thirty  and  forty 
cents  per  pound  business.  That  is  a  dandy  business  to  get, 
because  the  store  clerks,  office  clerks,  merchants  and  many 
business  men  buy  these  grades  of  candy.  An  immense  busi- 
ness can  be  built  up  on  forty  cents  per  pound  chocolates. 
Have  about  nine  good  varieties,  display  them  in  neat  glass 
trays. 

Don't  dump  the  chocolates  into  the  trays.    Place  them  in 
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one  by  one  and  arrange  in  rows  and  layers.  Use  a  silver 
candy  tongs  for  picking  them  up  and  weighing  tliem  in  the 
bags  or  boxes.  Have  a  narrow  cardboard  sign  about  two 
inches  by  eighteen  inches  near  the  glass  front,  reading :  * '  This 
line  of  chocolates  forty  cents  per  pound."  Have  name  cards 
on  every  display  tray  so  the  customer  can  tell  which  are  ice 
cream  drops,  orange,  lemon,  marshmallow,  etc.  Those  nine 
trays  of  chocolates  dressed  up  as  described  make  a  fine  show- 
ing. It  would  be  hard  for  any  candy  buyer  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  buy.  Twelve  kinds  would  improve  the  dis- 
plays, but  nine  kinds  include  the  best  sellers.  Other  good 
forty-cent  goods  are  caramels,  gum  arable  drops,  hard  candies 
and  specialties. 

To  win  a  good  candy  trade  your  endeavor  should  be  to 
have  something  different  from  any  other  pharmacist  in  to^vn. 
Here  is  the  way  to  do  it,  ]\Iake  your  own  mixtures.  Buy 
some  crystallized  bon-bons,  some  chocolates,  some  jelly  pieces 
and  a  few  fruit  slices  all  in  separate  boxes,  then  mix  them 
yourself.  You  gain  in  two  ways  by  this.  You  have  a  differ- 
ent mixture  than  anybody  else  in  town,  which  gives  you  a 
big  advantage,  because  the  people  have  to  come  to  you  to  get 
it.  The  different  varieties  in  your  mixture  cost  different 
prices,  so  by  apportioning  the  mixture  just  the  way  you  want 
it,  you  can  make  more  money  than  if  you  bought  a  lot  already 
mixed  at  a  stated  figure  per  pound.  If  you  buy  a  twenty- 
nine  cent  pound  mixture  you  will  have  to  pay  about  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  cents  per  pound  delivered  at  your  door. 

If  instead  of  buying  one  hundred  pounds  already  mixed, 
you  buy  forty  pounds  of  fancy  chocolates  at  twenty-five 
cents  a  pound,  and  sixty  pounds  of  plain  assorted  chocolate 
creams  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  the  lot  will  cost  you  $18.40. 
Assume  that  the  discount  will  about  equal  the  freight  charges, 
then  your  mixture  cost  you  about  eighteen  and  one-half  cents 
a  pound  instead  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  cents  a  pound, 
and  besides  you  have  a  better  and  a  different  mixture  than 
the  others.  Furthermore,  as  the  forty  pounds  you  bought  at 
twenty-five  cents  are  regular  forty-cent    goods,    you    could 
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sell  one  five-pound  box  at  forty  cents  a  pound,  which  would 
help  to  overcome  down-weight  losses.  Another  good  use  of 
mixtures  is  the  opportunity  they  present  for  working  off 
odds  and  ends.  If  you  have  a  few  pounds  of  several  kinds 
of  candy  left  it  will  be  hard  to  sell  them  separately  as  you 
haven't  enough  of  any  one  kind  to  make  a  display.  So  mix 
them  all  together,  buy  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  of  chocolates 
and  a  few  fancy  pieces,  mix  these  with  your  mixed  left-overs 
and  you  have  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  of  a  new  mixture, 
which  is  enough  for  a  good  display,  and  nobody  recognizes  the 
left-overs.  This  mixture  can  be  sold  for  twenty-nine  or  nine- 
teen cents,  according  to  its  make-up. 

The  writer  went  to  a  candy  store  in  a  large  city  and  said 
to  a  saleslady,  "Do  you  really  have  your  candies  fresh  every 
day  as  you  advertise;  and  if  so,  how  do  j'ou  know  just  how 
much  you  wiU  sell  every  day,  and  what  becomes  of  the  candy 
remaining  unsold  at  the  end  of  each  day?"  She  replied: 
* '  Yes,  our  candy  is  made  fresh  every  day ;  everything  left  over 
is  mixed  together  and  put  into  this  mixture  which  you  see 
on  this  counter.  So  all  goods  displayed  every  morning  are 
new  goods. ' '  This  is  the  plan  you  should  follow,  only  instead 
of  making  the  mixture  every  day,  make  it  every  two  weeks  or 
so.  The  idea  is,  you  can  move  rapidly  in  a  mixture  goods 
that  go  slow  separately,  and  by  doing  it  at  regular  intervals 
you  never  have  any  stale  candy.  Your  stock  is  kept  fresh, 
and  that  is  what  the  discriminate  candy  buyers  insist  upon. 
Their  first  question  is:  "Is  it  fresh?  I  don't  want  it  if  it 
isn't  fresh." 

Another  point  of  individuality  for  your  confectionery  de- 
partment is  to  have  several  specialties  made  to  order  either 
in  your  own  city  or  the  nearest  large  city.  Hard  candies  like 
curls,  peach  blossoms,  special  twists,  flindas,  flakes,  nut-bars, 
fruit  tablets,  etc.  Or,  specialties  like  cocoanut  cakes,  candy 
kisses,  cream  or  sugar  mints,  wafers,  maple  candies,  etc.  You 
can  make  your  o^^^l  price  on  these  goods  and  work  up  a  good 
trade  on  them  because  they  have  to  come  to  your  store  to  get 
them.    Pan-goods — fresh  candies  shipped  on  pans  or  wooden 
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trays — make  a  pretty  showing.  Customers  look  for  "some- 
thing different"  in  the  confectionery  department  of  a  phar- 
macy and  you  ought  to  have  it  for  them. 

Many  pharmacists  have  discontinued  bulk  candies,  claim- 
ing that  there  is  no  profit  in  handling  them.  Well,  there  isn  't, 
unless  you  watch  it  pretty  carefully.  A  few  pieces  of  candy 
extra  in  every  half-pound  weighed  out,  eats  up  the  profit. 
Down-weight  kills  profit  on  bulk  goods.  Then  the  clerks  eat 
a  lot  of  candy,  customers  help  themselves,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  week  such  losses  amount  to  considerable.  If  you  cannot 
check  such  leaks,  you  will  not  make  any  money  on  bulk  goods. 
Knowing  them  to  exist,  you  can  check  them  to  a  great  extent, 
and  by  right  buying,  making  your  own  mixtures,  discounting 
your  candy  bills,  you  can  reduce  the  percentage  of  losses. 
Many  people,  especially  clerks  in  stores  and  offices,  want 
ten  cents'  worth  of  chocolates  to  eat  during  working  hours. 
They  won't  buy  a  half-pound  box,  and  if  you  haven't  the 
goods  in  bulk  they  will  go  to  some  place  where  they  do  have 
them. 

The  ideal  conditions  are  to  handle  just  box  goods,  but 
you  cannot  afford  to  drive  away  customers  to  attain  it.  As 
the  tendency  in  grocery  stores  is  to  handle  every  kind  of  a 
cracker  and  biscuit  in  packages  rather  than  in  bulk,  so  it  is 
in  pharmacies.  You  can  get  almost  anything  called  for  in 
the  candy  line  put  up  in  boxes.  The  prejudice  against  them 
is  that  you  don 't  get  so  much  for  your  money  as  when  bought 
in  bulk.  If  you  can  overcome  that  prejudice  you  can  shift 
your  customers  from  bulk  goods  to  box  goods. 

Box  goods  have  this  advantage — they  are  put  up  in  sealed 
packages,  free  from  germs,  dust,  and  unclean  fingers,  and 
this  is  a  strong  factor  nowadays,  when  there  is  so  much 
agitation  over  purity  and  cleanliness  of  everything  that  goes 
into  one's  mouth.  Laws  are  now  being  framed  compelling 
fruit  to  be  displayed  under  cover.  Watermelons  and  other 
fruit  for  sale  must  not  be  cut  open  and  exposed  for  sale.  It 
may  extend  to  prevent  bulk  candies  from  being  exposed  for 
sale  on  counters  or  on  top  of  show-cases.     Box  goods  are 
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good  goods  to  advertise  just  now,  emphasizing  the  purity  and 
health  feature.  They  bring  a  nice  class  of  trade.  When 
displaying  box  goods,  leave  a  few  boxes  open  so  as  to  show 
the  contents.  It  helps  to  convince  people  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  box.  Always  have  price  tickets  on  the  box  goods  and 
see  that  they  are  always  on  the  boxes  where  they  belong. 

Colored  silk  or  crepe  paper  makes  pretty  decorations  for  a 
candy  case.  The  silk  is  nicer  because  it  can  be  puffed  so  that 
the  fancy  packages  set  right  do^^^l  in  the  puffs  and  show  up 
to  greater  advantage.  Crepe  paper  sets  so  flat  that  it  gives 
a  too  set  or  solid  appearance.  A  little  border  of  artificial 
smilax  vines  gives  a  pretty  effect.  Wliite  jeweler's  paper, 
such  as  is  wrapped  around  jewelry  boxes,  is  a  nice  thing  to 
wrap  candy  boxes  in.  "With  a  gold  or  silver  cord  around  it 
and  a  gold  seal  the  package  is  a  good  ad.  for  your  store.  A 
silver  candy  tongs  vrith  your  own  name  should  go  with  every 
half-pound  and  one-pound  box.  The  original  die  for  your 
name  is  a  little  expensive,  but  future  orders  are  not. 

You  can  make  many  sales  by  the  proper  distribution  of 
samples,  which  will  be  furnished  you  by  the  candy  manufac- 
turers. Another  good  way  is  to  have  them  send  you  a  five 
pound  box  of  one  of  their  best  chocolate  specialties.  Fill  a 
pretty  little  bon-bon  dish,  keep  it  in  the  case  and  give  a  sample 
to  customers  in  the  store.  When  they  eat  it  there  and  the  goods 
are  right  in  front  of  them  they  are  more  apt  to  buy.  It 
will  pay  you  to  subscribe  to  a  good  confectionery  journal 
which  carries  ads.  of  the  newest  and  most  popular  candy  hits 
of  the  season.  Get  something  new  from  the  North,  South, 
East  and  West. 

Empty  candy  trays  or  dishes  look  badly,  especially  when 
smeared  with  glucose  which  leaked  out  of  some  chocolates. 
All  trays  and  dishes  should  be  kept  well  cleaned  and  well 
filled.  Along  the  top  of  the  show-case  a  piece  of  thick  felt 
can  be  stretched.  Upon  this  place  the  glass  jars  containing 
hard  candies,  breath  killers,  and  cachous.  By  placing  a  saucer 
or  plate  upside  doun  on  a  piece  of  thin  felt  you  can  cut  the 
felt  into  round  mats  which  look  real  dainty  on  the  show-case. 
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Bottles  of  sugar  sticks,  tablets,  mixed  hard  candies,  can  be 
placed  on  the  mats.  In  hot  weather  if  the  chocolates  get  a 
white  appearance  just  wipe  them  over  with  a  damp  cloth. 
Hard  candies  go  all  to  pieces  in  damp  weather.  They  need 
watching.  Tin  pails  or  cans  are  the  best  things  to  keep  the 
surplus  stock  in.  Salted  nuts  get  punky  and  lose  their  crispi- 
ness  if  put  in  the  window  on  a  rainy  day.  To  keep  moths 
away  from  them,  drop  a  few  drops  of  choloroform  into  the 
glass  jars  that  you  keep  them  in.  That  keeps  the  worms 
away.  You  can  lose  a  lot  of  money  in  bulk  candies  if  you 
don't  take  good  care  of  the  stock.  Cut  down  your  chocolate 
stock  in  hot  weather  and  run  salt  water  taffy,  kisses,  marsh- 
mallows,  caramels,  cocoanut  goods.  Something  light  is  what 
people  want  in  the  hot  weather.  You  can  have  a  special  line 
of  chocolates  made  for  you,  give  them  a  trade-mark  and 
push  them  under  the  trade-mark.  You  should  own  the  trade- 
mark yourself. 

The  sole  agency  of  a  good  line  of  packages  is  a  good  thing 
to  secure  if  the  provisions  of  the  agency  doesn't  prohibit  you 
from  handling  competitive  lines.  You  can  get  special  quarter- 
pound  boxes  of  chocolates  put  up  by  a  manufacturer.  Give 
these  away  with  every  fifty-cent  purchase  on  a  certain  day. 
If  the  chocolates  cost  you  thirteen  cents  and  the  article  sold 
thirty-three  cents,  you  are  making  four  cents  on  the  deal 
besides  advertising  your  confectionery  department.  Candy 
given  away  is  a  big  attraction.  In  arranging  highly  colored 
candies  it  is  better  to  separate  the  colors.  Don't  keep  the 
white  candies  all  together  and  the  red  ones  all  together.  A 
tray  of  white  peppermints  will  brighten  up  the  dark  comer 
of  a  show-case. 

Opinions  differ  widely  as  to  the  value  of  children's  trade. 
To  the  writer,  waiting  on  children  at  the  candy  counter  figures 
among  his  most  cherished  recollections  and  the  happy  faces  on 
the  youngsters  when  they  get  an  extra  piece  of  candy  makes 
one's  heart  glad.  There  are  times  when  you'll  feel  like  kick- 
ing them  out,  but  the  better  they  are  treated  the  better  you 
will  stand  in  the  eyes  of  their  fond  parents;    the  children 
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themselves,  as  they  grow  up,  always  remember  the  store  where 
they  spent  their  pennies  and  got  good  measure. 

Easter  and  Chi'istmas  are  the  big  candy  seasons.  Cream 
eggs  and  novelties  are  good  sellers  at  Easter.  At  Christmas 
some  candy  novelty  like  cream  figures,  barley  figures,  chocolate 
douglinuts,  are  good  sellers.  Don't  forget  your  mailing  list 
of  candy  buyers  at  Easter  and  Christmas.  Send  them  a  list 
of  all  the  candy  specialties  you  expect  to  have  on  those  two 
occasions. 

It  is  an  excellent  idea  to  enclose  a  guaranty  slip  with 
every  box  of  candy  you  send  out.  Offer  to  exchange  the  candy 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Some  customers  never  hesitate 
to  complain  if  it  isn't  satisfactory,  while  others  don't  like  to 
bother.  "With  a  guaranty  slip  you  invite  them  to  complain, 
and  that  is  just  what  j^ou  want  them  to  do  if  the  candy  is 
not  in  perfect  condition.  One  box  of  stale  candy  will  drive 
a  customer  away  and  you  will  never  know  why  he  left  you. 
You  have  no  way  of  knowing  the  condition  of  the  candy  you 
buy  in  boxes.    Any  customer  that  tells  you  is  your  friend. 

To  sum  up,  the  best  way  for  building  up  the  soda,  cigar, 
and  candy  departments,  is  to  keep  the  goods  in  proper  con- 
dition, the  displays  immaculate,  and  the  service  of  the  very 
best.  Soda,  cigars,  and  candy  are  three  articles  that  people 
put  in  their  mouths  and  the  more  immaculate  your  display 
of  these  articles  the  more  attractive  they  are  to  your  customers. 
The  demands  of  the  times  call  for  absolute  cleanliness  in  these 
three  departments.  An  immaculate  soda  fountain,  polished 
and  shining,  with  flowers  tastily  arranged,  would  invite  a 
customer  to  drink  a  glass  of  soda  or  have  a  dish  of  ice  cream 
whether  they  wanted  it  or  not.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
customer  to  pass  by  a  spotless  candy  case  without  feeling  a 
strong  inclination  to  buy  some  of  the  delicious  sweets.  A 
man  will  notice  a  well-kept  cigar  case  and  be  influenced  to 
buy.  Upon  these  three  departments  the  average  pharmacy 
depends  for  a  large  portion  of  its  sales,  and  great  care  should 
be  given  them  to  see  that  they  are  properly  kept  up  and  pay 
their  proportionate  share  of  the  store's  profits. 


EXAMPLE   OF   GENEROUS   CANDY   DISPLAY,    WITH    A   BUSINESSLIKE    APPEARANCE 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 
Building  Up  Subordinate  Departments. 

Building  Up  a  Stationery  Department. — This  is  a  de- 
partment that  pays  well,  requires  only  a  small  investment,  and 
turns  the  capital  frequently.  There  is  always  present,  how- 
ever, the  danger  of  stocking  too  heavily  on  novelty  papers  and 
new  shades.  Some  of  the  new  papers  don't  make  a  decided 
hit  and  in  such  cases  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them  at  any  price. 
The  extreme  designs  in  envelopes  should  be  sparingly  bought. 
Stationery  that  sells  for  twenty-five,  forty,  fifty,  and  seventy- 
five  cents,  are  the  best  sellers  in  a  pharmacy.  You  can  educate 
many  of  the  buyers  of  twenty-five  cent  stationery  to  buy  the 
forty  and  fifty  cent  stationery,  by  telling  them  of  the  difference 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  two  papers,  the  higher  grade  and 
finish,  the  smooth  writing  surface,  etc.  Have  a  fountain  pen 
handy  and  some  sample  sheets  of  the  fifty-cent  stationery  and 
let  them  test  the  writing  surface  themselves. 

Occasionally  you  can  buy  a  hundred  boxes  of  a  thirty-five 
or  forty  cent  paper  and  run  it  as  a  special  for  twenty-five  or 
twenty-nine  cents,  that  will  bring  a  lot  of  stationery  buyers 
to  your  store  and  give  you  a  good  chance  to  talk  up  your  high- 
priced  goods  when  you  sell  them  the  special.  Have  a  nice 
blotter  with  a  good  stationery  ad.  on  it,  and  be  sure  that  every 
box  that  leaves  your  store  has  one  of  these  blotters.  Mourning 
papers  do  not  sell  very  well,  but  there  is  a  big  demand  for 
the  note  size.  A  campaign  of  education  is  necessary  to  build 
up  a  demand  for  quality  stationery.  Send  to  your  mailing 
list  full-sized  sheets  of  the  letter  paper  that  you  are  pushing. 
Have  a  little  statement  like  this  printed  on  it,  "How  does 
this  color  strike  you?  Looks  as  fresh  as  morning  glories. 
It  is  called  the  'Celestial.'  Isn't  it  a  delicate  shade?  "  etc. 
That  kind  of  a  notice  will  attract  people's  attention.  The 
price  of  the  paper  should  be  given,  also  that  you  have  it  in 
stock  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  call  and  learn  more 
about  it. 
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The  manufacturers  of  stationery  will  plan  an  advertising 
campaign  for  you,  furnish  electros,  copy  for  ads.,  and  will 
co-operate  with  you  in  building  up  your  stationery  depart- 
ment. The  advertising  manager  of  a  big  stationery  concern 
is  a  high-salaried  man  and  his  ideas  are  worth  accepting.  A 
little  booklet  containing  samples  of  several  new  shades  is  some- 
times furnished  by  the  manufacturers.  These  are  good  trade 
ticklers  and  will  create  a  desire  for  better  grades  of  paper. 

Recently  there  is  a  big  demand  for  writing  paper  in  bulk 
by  the  pound,  with  envelopes  to  match.  These  bulk  papers 
are  the  same  brand  as  the  box  papers  and  are  more  economical. 
Many  are  wise  to  that  fact  and  as  they  usually  want  all  they 
can  get  for  the  money,  they  buy  twenty-five  cents'  worth 
of  the  bulk  paper  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  envelopes  to  match. 
This  is  a  good  business  to  bid  for,  because  many  don 't  feature 
it  and  it  keeps  a  customer  coming  to  your  store  to  renew  his 
stationery  supply.  Initial  stationery  and  local  view  stationery 
enjoy  some  sale,  but  it  is  easy  to  get  overstocked  on  them. 
Stationery  with  a  view  of  the  local  city  hall  or  normal  school 
will  sell  for  a  while,  then  the  demand  is  for  new  pictures 
and  you  have  the  old  ones  on  your  hands. 

Stationery  should  be  kept  in  a  show-case  or  wall  case  under 
glass.  Stationery  that  is  immaculate  in  appearance  will  sell 
on  sight,  but  a  few  smudges  on  the  box  cover  kills  the  sale. 
It  destroys  that  inviting  look.  If  you  have  a  lady  clerk  in 
charge  of  your  confectionery  department  have  her  look  after 
the  stationery  department.  She  can  talk  it  up  well  and  keep 
it  nicely  displayed.  Stationery  should  pay  from  forty  to 
fifty  per  cent,  on  sales.  From  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars 
will  be  enough  to  invest.  That  ought  to  give  you  a  good 
variety  if  you  buy  well.  Try  to  get  the  reputation  of  being 
the  headauarters  for  the  correct  styles  of  correspondence 
stationery.  It  ir  c  nice  clean  trade  to  handle,  brings  a  good 
grade  of  customers  and  lends  tone  to  your  store.  "Writing 
tablets  of  the  same  quality  as  the  boxed  papers  sell  well. 
Have  the  envelopes  to  match. 

SoTJVENiR  Post  Cards. — The  pharmacists  who  were  the 
loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  souvenir  post  cards,  who 
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ridiculed  the  idea  of  making  picture  galleries  out  of  their 
stores,  who  threw  up  their  hands  and  said :  ' '  Well,  what  will 
they  put  in  a  pharmacy  next?"  are  now  the  staunchest  sup- 
porters of  souvenir  post  cards.  The  leading  New  York  phar- 
macies, whose  windows  are  worth  considerable  money  to  them, 
have  devoted  the  entire  window  for  post-card  displays  for  a 
week  at  a  time  during  different  periods  of  the  year.  There 
is  good  money  in  them  and  they  appeal  to  both  rich  and  poor. 
One  Monday  morning  45,000  were  posted  in  the  Chicago  Post 
Office.  In  the  writer's  town  5,000  were  posted  in  one  day 
near  Christmas  time.  The  mails  have  been  deluged  with  them. 
People  accept  them  now  in  place  of  a  letter.  They  have  come 
to  stay.  Although  the  tremendous  craze  for  them  is  past, 
there  is  still  a  steady  demand. 

The  high  duty  has  checked  the  foreign  importations  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  the  American  manufacturers  now 
make  good  cards,  and  it  is  all  the  better  for  post-card  dealers, 
for  they  can  now  get  their  orders  filled  in  from  three  to  six 
weeks  where  it  formerly  required  from  three  to  five  months. 
The  industry  has  been  running  in  Europe  for  fifteen  years, 
and  in  this  country  about  five  years.  In  Europe  a  new  design 
stays  new  for  a  year ;  in  America  a  new  design  is  old  in  a 
few  months.  It  is  this  tremendous  demand  for  new  subjects 
in  America  that  caused  such  a  rush  on  the  foreign  factories. 
It  was  bad  for  American  dealers,  for  they  bought  big  stocks 
and  before  they  could  unload  them,  something  new  was  de- 
manded. "WTien  the  demand  for  the  colored  card  knocked 
out  the  sale  of  the  black  and  white  card,  one  Xew  York  pub- 
lishing house  had  a  million  of  the  latter  cards  which  they 
almost  gave  away.  The  small  dealers  were  caught  in  the 
same  way.  The  same  demand  for  new  subjects  exists  to-day. 
Buy  small  orders,  so  you  won't  have  too  many  left-overs  when 
the  new  subjects  are  issued. 

Pick  out  the  best  places  in  your  store  for  your  display. 
Near  the  door  is  the  best  place.  A  small  stand  set  on  an 
ice  cream  table  sells  a  lot  of  cards.  The  revolving  racks  are 
aot  so  good  as  wall  racks.  Many  people  can  look  at  cards 
in  the  latter,  but  with  the  former  one  person  will  keep  revolv- 
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ing  the  rack  so  they  alone  can  see  the  cards,  and  the  other 
customers  won't  wait.  Local  view  cards  are  the  big  sellers 
and  should  be  given  the  best  position.  They  usually  retail 
at  two  for  five  cents,  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen,  or  three  for 
five  cents,  and  where  there  is  big  competition,  at  one  cent 
each.  Birthday  cards  sell  well,  the  fancy  ones  bringing  five 
and  ten  cents  each.  A  good  way  to  keep  these  is  in  a  paper 
folder  that  folds  up  similar  to  an  accordeon.  The  whole 
folder  can  be  spread  out  to  its  full  length  of  eight  or  ten  feet, 
or  it  may  be  turned  over  leaf  for  leaf.  The  black  paper, 
such  as  tailors  use,  is  fine  for  showing  up  fancy  cards  and 
hand  colored  work.  Fold  the  paper  once  and  cut  little  slots 
for  the  comers  of  the  cards.  These  folders  can  be  hung  in 
the  window.  They  look  swell.  Fish-netting  is  a  good  thing 
to  use.  It  can  be  draped  from  the  top  of  your  window  and 
form  a  sort  of  portiere  for  the  window.  The  cards  are  attached 
to  the  fish-net  by  hooks.  You  can  also  tack  a  fish  net  to  both 
sides  of  the  front  window  pane,  then  gather  it  in  the  centre 
and  pull  it  back  to  the  rear  of  your  window.  This  makes  a 
striking  effect. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  about  post  cards  is  to  take  care 
of  the  surplus  stock,  A  good  way  is  to  save  your  candy 
boxes,  such  as  the  ones  that  cocoanut  cakes  come  in,  then 
paste  plain  slips  of  white  paper,  properly  labeled,  on  the  boxes. 
One  subject  to  a  box  or  several  closely  related  subjects  in  each 
box.  They  get  terribly  mixed  if  you  don't  do  this,  especially 
if  you  carry  much  of  a  stock. 

It  is  advisable  to  get  the  names  of  members  of  post  card 
exchange  clubs  and  give  them  a  special  price  of,  say  $1.50 
per  100  for  regular  two  for  five  cards.  You  will  be  making 
about  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  on  the  sale  at  that 
figure.  These  post  card  club  members  are  great  buyers,  as 
they  exchange  cards  with  people  all  over  the  world.  Find 
out  customers'  hobbies  and  cater  to  them.  One  customer  will 
buy  every  card  you  can  get  with  a  picture  of  a  church  on  it, 
another  a  bridge,  a  state  house,  a  mountain,  a  railroad  station, 
a  monument,  a  river,  etc.     There  is  no  end  to  their  fancies. 
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One  customer  of  the  writer's  store  bought  every  card  he 
could  find  with  the  picture  of  a  railroad  curve,  a  deep  cut,  a 
station,  a  passenger  train,  an^-thing  pertaining  to  a  railroad. 
His  father  was  Chairman  of  the  State  Railroad  Commissionei-s. 
Amateur  painters  will  buy  all  kinds  of  flower  cards,  to  use 
them  for  studies.  Travelers  will  buy  views  of  foreign  places 
where  they  have  been.  School  teachers  buy  motto  cards. 
Clerks  buy  colored  comic  cards.  Children  buy  cards  with 
pictures  of  animals.  Farmers  buy  cards  with  pictures  of 
poultry  and  cattle.  Horsemen  buy  those  with  pictures  of 
thoroughbred  horses.  Post  cards  appeal  to  everybody  from 
tlie  little  child  to  the  old  grandfather  that  hobbles  into  the 
store  with  a  cane. 

Have  a  little  story  ready  about  each  card  and  you  can 
sell  cards  to  anybody.  Arrange  the  cards  in  sections,  have 
each  section  named,  such  as  "this  line  of  comics  one  cent 
each, "  "  this  line  of  local  views  two  for  five  cents,  twenty-five 
cents  a  dozen,"  ''this  line  of  fancy  cards  five  cents  each,  six 
for  twenty-five  cents."  These  signs  direct  the  customer  to 
the  section  he  is  looking  for  and  makes  his  choice  easy. 

Have  a  good  ad.  printed  on  the  envelope  that  you  put  the 
cards  in  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  enclose  in  each  envelope  a 
slip  of  the  postal  regulations  applying  to  post  cards.  A  great 
many  make  this  mistake,  Aiz.,  they  write  a  message  on  a  card, 
address  it,  stamp  it,  then  enclose  it  in  an  envelope  and  address 
the  envelope.  This  card  will  not  go.  The  stamp  must  be  on 
the  outside  to  receive  the  cancelling  machine,  and  an^i:hing 
in  the  form  of  a  message  enclosed  in  an  envelope  must  pay 
letter  postage,  whether  sealed  or  unsealed.  "When  a  customer 
encloses  a  post  card  in  an  envelope,  a  two-cent  stamp  must 
be  placed  on  the  envelope  whether  the  envelope  be  sealed  or 
unsealed,  provided  the  enclosed  card  contain  a  message  longer 
than  a  greeting,  such  as,  "Merry  Christmas,"  "Happy  Birth- 
day," "Best  Wishes."  Hundreds  of  cards  never  reach  their 
destination,  so  printed  postal  regulations  will  win  friends  for 
you. 

"V\Tien  your  new  cards  come  in,  run  an  ad.  in  your  paper 
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space.  Customers  always  jump  for  the  new  cards.  The  special 
cards  like  Valentine,  Easter,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and 
New  Year  have  enormous  sales. 

Books. — The  pharmacist  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  book 
business  should  consult  his  book  jobber  and  some  friendly 
bookseller  before  investing  his  money  in  books.  It  is  an  easy 
line  to  "fall  down"  on  and  many  have  done  so,  who  failed 
to  get  expert  advise  before  buying  their  opening  stock.  The 
services  of  a  good  book  salesman  should  be  enlisted  to  accom- 
pany you  to  pick  out  your  stock.  He  is  posted  on  all  the 
pitfalls  and  will  see  that  you  steer  clear  of  them.  Then  he 
will  go  over  your  local  field  with  you  to  see  what  lines  the 
department  stores  and  stationery  stores  are  handling.  Then 
you  will  be  assured  of  choosing  the  right  stock. 

In  displaying  the  books,  open  them  at  some  good  illustra- 
tion, these  always  attract  passers-by.  The  strong  lines  of 
the  books  may  be  featured  on  signs  and  the  leading  characters 
can  be  shown  on  cards.  The  leading  book  publishers  will 
furnish  drawings  and  posters  to  advertise  their  books.  Cut- 
outs of  the  large  posters  may  be  used  to  set  down  in  the  book 
between  the  leaves,  then  as  the  book  stands  up  the  character 
seems  to  be  coming  up  out  of  the  book.  Too  many  books 
should  not  be  shown  in  one  display.  Confine  it  to  two  or 
three  subjects.  Window  displays  sell  a  lot  of  books.  Watch 
the  daily  papers  and  literary  magazines  for  book  reviews  and 
ads.  These  will  tell  you  all  you  wish  to  know  about  the  new 
books.  You  can  publish  a  small  folder  listing  the  new  books, 
giving  a  few  press  notices  of  them,  the  publisher's  price  and 
your  price. 

Although  the  advertised  copyright  books  are  sold  pretty 
close  it  pays  to  carry  them.  The  popular  fifty-cent  copyrights 
sell  well.  Boys'  and  girls'  twenty-five  cent  books  are  standard 
goods  to  carry.  It  requires  considerable  discrimination  in 
selecting  and  keeping  up  the  right  kind  of  books.  Books  of 
poetry  sometimes  sell  well.  Fancy  books  become  easily  soiled 
and  have  to  be  sold  at  half  price.  To  write  a  good  ad.  about 
a  book  you  ought  to  read  it  yourself,  then  malce  your  state- 
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ments  strike  home.  Make  others  feel  the  lessons  of  the  book 
as  you  felt  them  when  you  read  it. 

Magazines. — The  kind  of  material  used  in  magazines  now- 
adays is  so  popular  and  timely  that  everybody  is  interested 
in  them.  A  pharmacy  is  a  proper  place  for  them,  as  it  is 
open  evenings  and  Sundays,  and  so  many  people  wait  for 
cars  in  a  pharmacy.  Have  the  magazine  table  or  revolving 
rack  near  the  door,  so  people  can  readily  examine  the  maga- 
zines. Many  will  pick  them  up,  look  them  over  and  buy  them 
if  a  certain  story  looks  interesting.  When  an  interesting 
article  on  topics  like  "the  high  cost  of  living"  appears  in  a 
magazine,  put  in  a  display,  together  with  a  sign  calling 
attention  to  the  article  and  run  a  small  ad.  in  the  paper. 
Feature  stories  call  for  advertising  material  which  the  pub- 
lishers will  send  you,  also  facsimiles  of  the  magazine  covers. 
Magazines  pay  about  twenty  per  cent.  Some  are  not  return- 
able. You  can  make  a  little  commission  by  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions to  the  leading  magazines. 

Writing  pens  are  little  things,  yet  many  people  would  go  a 
long  distance  to  get  one  to  please  them.  A  little  detail  work 
among  the  offices,  schools,  commercial  colleges,  normal  school 
dormitories,  and  stores,  will  w^ork  up  a  good  writing  pen  trade. 
Leave  a  sample  pen  at  each  place  visited.  Pencils  are  used 
by  everybody.  A  little  talk  on  the  different  hardnesses  of 
lead  would  make  many  sales. 

Building  Up  the  Perfumery  Department. — Knowing  the 
goods,  how  to  talk  them  up,  and  having  special  odors,  about 
covers  the  field  of  building  perfumery  sales.  Be  able  to  tell 
the  customer  all  about  the  delicate  floral  pomades  and  how 
they  are  made  and  used.  How  the  delicacy,  fragrance,  and 
permanence  of  pomade  perfumes  excel  the  sjiithetic  perfumes. 
Tell  a  little  story  about  every  odor,  how  the  perfumer  man- 
ages to  get  the  true  odor  of  the  flowers.  Cigarette  paper  is 
the  best  thing  to  use  in  demonstrating  an  odor.  Wave  it 
back  and  forth  until  the  odor  has  dried  on  the  paper,  then  a 
good  test  of  the  odor  is  obtained. 

Perfumed  blotters  are  good  things  to  send  out.  They 
25 
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should  be  mailed  to  your  customers  at  Easter  and  Christmas. 
Have  your  ad.  on  each  blotter.  When  you  hand  a  perfumed 
blotter  or  a  sample  bottle  to  a  lady  tell  her  all  about  the  odor, 
how  fast  it  sells,  how  long  it  lasts,  etc.  Don't  hand  it  to  her 
with  the  simple  remark:  "Here  is  a  sample  of  perfume  to 
take  home."  That  hasn't  any  force.  Make  them  understand 
that  it  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Perfumes  are  pushed  so  hard  in  department  stores  that 
the  only  avenue  left  the  pharmacist  is  to  stock  fifty  cents  an 
ounce  lines,  a  few  specials  at  seventy-five  cents,  and  perhaps 
one  good  one  at  $1.00  an  ounce.  The  seventy-five  cents  an 
ounce  odors  are  good  sellers.  Get  the  exclusive  agency  on  a 
couple  of  good  ones.  Perfumes  are  so  delicate  that  they 
require  care.  The  stoppers  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  bottles, 
not  even  for  a  minute.  Heat  and  strong  light  are  bad  and 
sunlight  spoils  perfumes.  The  perfume  graduate  should  be 
cleaned  after  every  perfume  is  measured  in  it,  other-wise  it 
gets  gummy  and  affects  the  nice  odors.  The  stoppers  and 
necks  of  the  bottles  should  be  kept  free  from  gummy  forma- 
tions. Customers  notice  such  things ;  besides,  such  conditions 
do  not  help  the  odor. 

When  you  have  about  an  ounce  left  of  several  odors  that 
go  slow,  put  them  up  in  ten-cent  bottles,  arrange  them  in  a 
tray,  supply  a  neat  card,  and  you  will  get  rid  of  them  in  a 
couple  of  weeks.  If  certain  fancy  packages  dont  sell,  get  rid 
of  them  by  putting  them  up  in  ten-cent  bottles.  It  won't 
take  long  to  move  them  that  way.  While  many  are  averse  to 
selling  ten-cent  bottles,  you  can  get  rid  of  two  pints  of  a 
special  odor  by  putting  it  up  in  ten-cent  bottles  quicker  than 
one  pint  selling  it  out  by  the  ounce. 

Quality  is  the  keynote  of  perfume  talk.  The  department 
store  has  the  cheap  lines,  so  has  the  syndicate  five  and  ten 
cent  stores.  Perfume  buyers  are  alwaj's  after  the  latest  and 
newest  odor.  They  tire  of  one  odor.  That  is  the  chief  ob- 
jection to  having  an  odor  made  for  you.  They  will  buy  it  for 
awhile,  then  change  to  something  newer.  A  perfume  atomizer 
is  handy  to  have,  filled  with  a  special  odor,  then  spray  it  on 
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the  customers.  The  store  can  be  sprayed  on  some  busy  night 
with  some  odor  that  you  are  pushing.  People  will  inquire 
what  it  is  that  smells  no  nice ;  that  gives  you  an  opening  to 
talk  to  them  about  this  special  odor.  People  usually  use 
perfume  when  they  go  to  the  theatre.  Fix  it  up  with  the 
theatre  manager  to  allow  the  ushers  to  distribute  either  sample 
bottles,  perfumed  cards,  or  blotters.  That  will  create  a  de- 
mand for  one  of  your  specials.  A  series  of  perfume  talks 
run  in  the  papers  the  two  weeks  before  Easter  is  a  great 
help.  Graduation  week  in  June  is  another  time  to  have  a  little 
spurt  on  perfumes.  Advertise  some  new  odor  to  go  with 
the  new  graduation  gown.  Your  perfumery  department 
should  pay  a  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  sales. 

Building  Business  by  Trading  Stamps. — This  method  is 
still  employed  by  many  pharmacists  who  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  trading  stamps  are  profitable  trade  bringers. 
The  writer  has  never  used  them,  although  some  pharmacist 
friends  have.  With  one  exception  they  have  discontinued 
their  use  and  are  doing  a  more  profitable  business  since  their 
discontinuance.  They  claim  that  many  stamps  were  not  re- 
deemed by  their  customers,  showing  that  they  did  not  con- 
sider them  of  much  value  and  therefore  could  not  have  been 
a  great  drawing  card  for  their  trade.  The  pharmacists  had 
to  pay  the  same  cost  for  the  stamps  not  redeemed  as  the  ones 
that  were  redeemed. 

To  make  trading  stamps  profitable  their  cost  must  be 
borne  by  the  profit  upon  the  increased  business  brought 
through  their  drawing  power.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
the  merchants  in  the  writer's  town  this  was  not  accomplished. 
A  temporary  splurge  may  result  from  the  use  of  trading 
stamps,  but  the  permanent  results  do  not  occur  as  a  rule. 
Trading  stamps  may  attract  the  bargin  hunter,  who  is,  how- 
ever, hard  to  hold;  his  patronage  is  not  permanent,  for  he 
goes  quickly  to  the  next  merchant  making  a  better  offer. 
The  permanent,  steady  customers  brought  about  by  cordial 
treatment,  value  received,  modern  business  methods,  and  the 
merchant's  personality,  are  the  best  in  the  long  run. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 
Building  Up  Your  Own  Preparations. 

The  increase  in  the  expense  of  doing  business,  the  in- 
crease in  the  wholesale  price  and  the  decrease  in  the  retail 
price  of  goods,  are  responsible  for  the  activity  of  pharmacists 
in  building  up  their  own  preparations.  Most  of  them  have  a 
substitute  for  every  good  selling  article.  "A  pill  for  every 
ill"  is  their  guiding  motto.  While  they  stock  all  the  standard 
advertised  articles  and  sell  them  when  asked  for  directly 
and  decisively,  yet  they  watch  every  chance  to  sell  their  own 
to  the  wavering  or  half-persuaded  customer.  Soon  they  have 
a  good  local  demand  for  their  own  preparations  and  can 
create  a  wider  demand  from  the  surrounding  territory,  by 
advertising,  sampling,  and  mail-order  campaigns. 

Good  window  displays  are  helpful  for  the  local  and 
transient  trade.  A  neat  display  of  your  own  cough  syrup  will 
sell  many  bottles  during  the  week  of  the  display.  Arrange 
arches  with  the  empty  cartons,  display  on  trays  near  the  front 
of  the  window  wild  cherry  bark,  white  pine  bark,  tar,  honey, 
Irish  Moss  or  whatever  ingredients  your  cough  syrup  con- 
tains. Have  a  card  on  each  tray  naming  the  contents  and  have 
a  big  card  reading,  '  *  See  for  yourself  what  Our  Own  Cough 
Syrup  is  made  of,  simple,  not  harmful  ingredients." 

Put  up  generous  sample  bottles  of  it  and  every  time  you 
sell  a  bottle  of  medicine  or  an  advertised  cough  cure,  en- 
close a  sample  of  your  own  and  tell  a  nice  little  story  about 
it  at  the  same  time.  Distributing  samples  indiscriminately 
is  too  expensive  and  entails  waste.  You  want  to  make  every 
sample  count.  Get  it  into  the  hands  of  those  susceptible  to 
colds.  To  medicine  buyers  and  to  heads  of  families  having 
children.  Have  the  samples  of  generous  size  and  neatly  put 
up.  Give  them  out  to  customers  in  the  store.  Don't  dis- 
tribute them  house  to  house.  You  antagonize  people  by  that 
method,  because  children  get  many  of  the  samples  and  drink 
them.    ]\luch  harm,  and  in  some  cases  fatalities  have  occurred, 
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and  in  some  states  laws  have  been  enacted  preventing  the 
house  to  house  distribution,  especially  of  powerful  medicines. 

When  you  hand  a  customer  a  sample  of  your  own  prepara- 
tion be  sure  that  a  neatly  printed  circular  goes  with  it  describ- 
ing its  merits.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  wrap  circulars  advertising 
your  own  preparations  in  every  package  that  leaves  your  store. 
They  will  certainly  be  read  when  the  package  is  opened  at 
home.  Your  own  preparations  must  have  merit  to  make 
repeat  sales  on  them.  A  sample  is  most  effective  when  it  is 
given  to  a  customer  who  has  something  of  the  sort  in  mind, 
or  has  immediate  use  for  it.  A  lady  taking  a  ride  in  the 
cars  on  a  hot  day,  would  suggest  to  you  to  give  her  a  sample 
of  your  headache  remedy,  talcum  powder,  or  face  powder, 
foot  powder.  Another  lady  uses  pills  constantly,  have  a 
sample  of  your  own  for  her.  Another  idea  is  to  print  a  list 
of  your  own  preparations  that  you  have  put  up  in  sample 
packages,  enclose  one  of  these  lists  in  packages  leaving  the 
store,  inviting  the  customers  to  ask  for  these  free  samples. 
As  people  are  apt  to  judge  the  preparation  by  the  sample,  be 
sure  that  the  sample  is  attractively  put  up  and  not  stingy 
in  size. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  many  compliments  you  get  for  your 
preparations  so  you  can  use  them  for  material  for  your  ad- 
vertising matter.  Another  scheme  is  to  have  a  book  of  testi- 
monials in  which  is  entered  the  voluntary  testimonials  of  your 
customers.  Many  will  give  these  testimonials  without  re- 
muneration and  to  others  you  can  give  them  a  few  packages 
of  your  goods. 

Some  of  your  own  goods  should  be  always  displayed  on 
the  counter  near  your  cash  register  or  wherever  you  do  up 
your  bundles.  That  gives  a  customer  a  chance  to  inspect 
them  while  waiting  for  his  package  or  his  change.  Small 
articles  like  liver  pills,  dyspepsia  remedies,  cold  tablets,  bron- 
chial lozenges,  can  be  displayed  in  wire  baskets  or  wooden 
trays,  with  appropriate  cards  describing  them.  A  good  busi- 
ness can  be  built  up  on  ointments  and  cold  tablets  by  means 
of  the  mail-order  plan.     Such  goods  are  easy  to  mail.     Some 
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pharmacists  known  to  the  writer  have  a  steady  mail-order 
business  on  cold  tablets  or  grip  pills. 

If  you  stand  in  with  the  physicians  they  can  aid  you  in 
building  up  your  own  emulsions,  elixirs,  and  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  One  store  in  New  York  has  over  one  hundred 
preparations  of  its  own,  and  it  does  a  big  business.  The 
big  stores  in  New  York  have  built  up  a  trade  on  their  own 
preparations  that  isn't  confined  to  New  York  alone,  but 
spreads  all  over  the  country.  Their  packages  are  handsome 
and  that  helps  to  sell  them. 

You  can  build  up  a  big  trade  on  your  own  goods, 
especially  in  your  own  town  and  its  suburbs.  First,  be 
sure  that  your  goods  are  the  very  best  of  their  kind,  and 
of  the  highest  merit.  That  is  imperative.  Second,  see 
that  they  are  neatly  put  up.  Third,  have  confidence  in 
them  and  confidence  in  yourself  to  build  up  a  business  on 
them.  It  takes  money  to  establish  a  demand  for  your  own 
preparations.  The  samples,  advertising,  printed  matter  take 
the  profit  off  at  the  start,  but  you  will  win  out  by  persistent 
effort  and  salesmanship  methods.  Hundreds  of  pharmacists 
have  done  it,  why  cannot  you  ?  Your  remedies  are  as  good  as 
the  advertised  brands,  why  shouldn't  you  get  your  share  of 
the  business.  You  have  the  advantage  of  being  "on  the  ground 
floor."  You  come  in  personal  contact  with  your  customers, 
and  if  you  do  not  utilize  this  advantage  for  your  own  benefit 
you  are  missing  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the  times.  Even 
if  you  cannot  build  up  a  world  trade,  you  can  at  least  supply 
your  own  local  trade  and  that  would  mean  bigger  profits  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

It  is  an  open  question  whether  or  not  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
pay  your  clerks  a  commission  on  their  sales  of  your  own 
preparations.  The  writer  has  in  mind  a  certain  clerk  who 
was  a  poor  salesman  until  Le  was  employed  by  a  pharmacist 
who  gave  a  commission  of  five  per  cent.  Under  the  com- 
mission system  he  made  good.  In  other  cases  the  commission 
system  is  simply  placing  an  instrument  in  a  clerk's  hands 
which  may  be  used  to  his  detriment.    If  every  clerk  possessed 
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good  judgment  and  knew  just  when  to  push  your  own  goods, 
the  five  per  cent,  commission  scheme  would  work,  but  many 
of  them  have  that  five  per  cent,  in  mind  all  the  time,  which 
often  results  to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  and  their  em- 
ployers also. 

About  Substitution. — Every  trade  paper,  of  late,  has 
contained  articles  written  about  the  "crime  of  substitution." 
The  advertising  campaigns  of  the  big  patent  medicine  manu- 
facturers have  had  as  their  principal  theme  "anti-substitu- 
tion." Their  attacks  on  the  pharmacist  were  so  pointed  as 
to  parade  him  before  the  general  public  as  a  "criminal,"  as 
a  dishonest  business  man ;  and  for  what  ?  What  is  this  great 
crime  the  pharmacist  is  accused  of  ?  Here  it  is — selling  some- 
thing else  when  an  advertised  article  was  called  for.  Where 
is  the  crime  in  this?  Like  everything  else  there  are  two 
sides  to  consider. 

Let  us  take  up  the  manufacturer's  side  first.  He  contends 
that  he  has  spent  a  lot  of  money  to  create  a  demand  for  his 
goods  and  that  when  a  prospective  customer  asks  for  his 
brand,  the  pharmacist  is  in  duty  bound  to  sell  him  that  par- 
ticular brand  or  nothing.  If  he  doesn  't  do  this  he  is  branded 
as  a  thief  and  so  announced  to  the  public  by  the  manufacturer. 

Now  the  other  side,  the  pharmacist's  standpoint  is  this — 
he  is  in  business  to  sell  goods — he  carries  as  many  brands  as 
he  deems  profitable  and  salable,  but  does  not  carry  every 
brand.  An  old  customer  of  the  store  comes  in  and  asks  for  a 
brand  that  is  not  carried.  The  pharmacist  has  in  stock  an 
article  that  he  is  positively  sure  is  just  as  good  as  the  one 
asked  for — it  might  be  even  superior — such  a  thing  is  not  un- 
common. Why  shouldn't  the  pharmacist  make  a  sale  instead 
of  sending  one  of  his  best  customers  to  his  competitor?  He 
should  make  it  if  he  knows  his  business  and  thinks  anything 
of  his  own  rights.  He  doesn't  do  anything  criminal.  He 
substitutes  honestly,  in  good  faith,  without  deception  or  mis- 
representation, and  with  the  customer's  consent. 

Such  a  transaction  is  strictly  legitimate.  It  is  upheld  by 
the  anti-substitution  law  recently  passed  in  New  York  State. 
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This  act  contains  an  exception  clause  reading  like  this :  ' '  Pro- 
vided, however,  that,  except  in  the  case  of  physicians'  pre- 
scriptions, nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  or  con- 
strued to  prevent  or  impair  or  in  any  manner  affect  the  right 
of  an  apothecary,  druggist,  pharmacist,  or  other  person  to 
recommend  the  purchase  of  an  article  other  than  that  ordered, 
required  or  demanded,  but  of  a  similar  nature,  or  to  sell  such 
other  article  in  place  or  in  lieu  of  an  article  ordered,  required 
or  demanded,  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  pur- 
chaser." When  a  pharmacist  fills  a  prescription,  using 
another  article  for  the  one  ordered,  without  the  consent  of 
the  writer  of  the  prescription,  then  he  is  a  substitutor  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  It  isn't  a  square  deal  to  take  advantage 
of  a  customer  who  knows  nothing  of  the  prescription  he 
brings  in  to  have  filled. 

In  some  places,  pharmacists  are  looked  upon  as  men  that 
are  always  looking  for  a  chance  to  substitute  and  never  hesitate 
to  do  it  at  every  opportunity.  It  will  take  some  time  to  live 
down  this  reputation.  Then,  too,  substitution  is  usually  con- 
nected with  pharmacists  when  cases  of  substitution  exist  in 
other  lines,  such  as  hardware,  jewelry,  dry  goods.  When  a 
pharmacist  has  a  straight  out  and  out  call  for  a  certain  ad- 
vertised article  and  he  has  it  in  stock,  he  is  morally  bound  to 
hand  it  to  the  customer  and  close  the  sale.  This  gives  the 
manufacturer  full  value  from  his  advertising.  He  stands  the 
selling  expense  for  the  article  by  paying  for  the  advertising 
campaign  and  sends  the  customer  to  you  fully  persuaded  as 
to  just  what  he  wants.  When  he  is  fully  persuaded  it  is 
dangerous  to  try  to  switch  him  off  onto  some  other  article. 

Right  here  is  the  whole  bone  of  contention  between  the 
pharmacist  and  the  manufacturer.  If  the  customer  is  only 
half-persuaded  when  he  comes  into  a  pharmacist's  store  it  is 
the  manufacturer's  fault  and  not  the  pharmacist's  if  the  cus- 
tomer goes  out  with  another  article  in  place  of  the  one  he  in- 
tended buying.  The  pharmacist's  ability  as  a  salesman  won 
out  over  the  advertising  copy  of  the  manufacturer.  The 
advertising  only  half -persuaded  the  customer  while  the  phar- 
macist's salesmanship  argument  fully  persuaded  the  customer. 
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Substitution  grows  strong  on  the  half-persuaded  customer.  In 
that  case  it  would  seem  that  the  only  solution  to  the  problem 
is  for  the  manufacturer  to  use  the  energy  and  space  that  he 
has  been  using  to  brand  the  pharmacist  as  a  thief  and  dis- 
honest man  to  the  education  of  the  customer,  so  that  he  will 
come  to  the  store  fully  persuaded  instead  of  half-persuaded. 
His  copy  should  be  more  informative.  Any  pharmacist  can 
substitute  with  a  lukewarm  or  half-persuaded  customer,  with- 
out arousing  resentment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  writer's 
experience  is,  that  they  leave  the  store  better  satisfied  for  their 
talk  with  the  pharmacist,  and  feel  more  pleased  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  substitute  article  than  they  would  have  been  with 
the  one  first  demanded.  The  very  way  they  ask  for  an  article 
shows  that  they  are  in  doubt  about  it  and  are  not  fully  con- 
vinced that  it  is  just  what  they  want.  The  advertising  copy 
wasn't  convincing  enough  and  it  alone  is  to  blame  for  the  loss 
of  the  sale,  not  the  pharmacist. 

If  a  customer  goes  to  the  pharmacist's  store  fully  con- 
vinced that  he  wants  Smith's  Pain  Killer,  he  usually  asks 
for  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  isn't  safe  to  even  mention  any 
other  kind,  but  to  give  him  Smith's  at  once.  But  when  his 
impression  of  Smith's  is  only  wavering,  he  leaves  an  opening 
which  every  pharmacist,  if  he  is  a  salesman,  notices  and  takes 
advantage  of.  He  asks  him  why  he  wants  Smith's,  what  he 
is  going  to  use  it  for,  etc.  Pretty  soon  he  has  sold  him  Daven- 
port's or  somebody  else's,  with  the  full  consent  of  the  cus- 
tomer. If  the  manufacturer  will  make  his  copy  so  strong  as 
to  assure  the  first  sale  of  his  advertised  article,  then  have  a 
strong  informative  booklet  inside  the  carton,  he  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  clinching  that  customer  for  his  article  and  not 
substitutes  for  it.  Also,  he  should  try  to  gain  the  pharmacist 's 
co-operation  and  not  his  enmity.  The  pharmacist  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  personal  contact  with  the  customer,  who  in 
turn  recognizes  the  pharmacist's  word  as  the  word  of  author- 
ity. A  pharmacist  has  a  strong  hold  on  his  customers,  espe- 
cially pertaining  to  medicines,  and  his  opinion  carries  con- 
viction with  it. 

Manufacturers  have  made  a  big  mistake  in  trying  to  an- 
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tagonize  the  retail  pharmacists  and  retail  dealers  in  general. 
In  one  state  at  a  convention  of  hardware  dealers  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted  regarding  substitution:  "Whereas, 
several  publications  are  endeavoring  to  create  the  impression 
that  merchants  offering  substitutions  of  any  character  for  an 
article  asked  for  are  dishonest;  Resolved,  That  we  condemn 
the  practice  of  some  manufacturers  of  inverting  the  names  or 
style  of  package  or  labels  of  other  well-known  articles;  that 
we  deplore  deception  or  misrepresentation  of  any  kind ;  That 
we  resent  the  implication  that  a  merchant  offering  a  sub- 
stitute as  such  is  dishonest,  but  claim  that  it  is  in  the  province 
of  good  salesmanship  to  sell  substitutes  when  necessary,  but 
without  misrepresentation. 

It  is  commendable  for  any  retail  dealer  to  send  home  a 
customer  satisfied  with  some  article  bearing  his  own  name.  It 
is  fair  competition.  No  unfair  methods  were  used  and  no  mis- 
representation occurred.  It  was  simply  the  retail  merchant 
taking  advantage  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  customer 
to  tell  him  his  story  about  his  article  better  than  the  adver- 
tising copy  of  the  manufacturer's  article.  The  retailer  has  a 
trump  card  in  "personal  contact"  and  he  is  a  weak  business 
man  if  he  don't  play  it  for  all  it  is  worth. 

The  best  thing  for  a  manufacturer  to  do,  then,  is  to 
strengthen  his  relation  with  the  retail  merchant  so  that  the 
trump  card  of  "personal  contact"  can  be  played  to  promote 
the  sale  of  his  advertised  articles.  He  should  supply  the 
retailer  with  electros,  signs,  window  displays,  advertising 
matter,  allow  him  a  fair  profit,  and  co-operate  with  him  in 
every  possible  way.  Many  of  the  leading  manufacturers  have 
done  this  with  good  results  and  never  sanctioned  such  copy 
as  has  been  used  in  the  tirade  against  a  retail  merchant's 
reputation.  If  a  manufacturer's  campaign  xs  so  weak  that 
you  can  switch  a  customer  from  his  intention  to  buy  an  ad- 
vertised article,  or  can  divert  his  attention  from  it  after  he 
has  tried  it,  you  are  not  violating  business  ethics,  and  all  the 
tirades  of  manufacturers  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  world 
shouldn't  stop  you. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 
Building  Up  the  FiUiMER's  Trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  make  a  special  bid  for  the  farmer's 
trade.  They  are  good  pay,  they  buy  a  class  of  goods  that 
pay  you  a  good  profit.  They  appreciate  little  gifts,  low 
prices,  and  respond  readily  to  advertising.  They  market  their 
products  in  your  town,  so  they  should  spend  their  money  there. 
Of  course,  in  a  way  they  are  independent  and  can  buy  where 
they  choose,  because  their  little  village  has  but  few  stores. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  lack  of  stores  that  the  mail-order  houses 
go  after  him.  Their  catalogue  is  just  as  good  as  a  depart- 
ment store  in  his  own  village.  The  writer  interviewed  many 
farmers  and  learned  from  several  that  they  only  came  to 
town  "twice  a  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall."  These  are  good 
seasons  to  advertise  to  them. 

Another  thing  that  pleases  farmers  is  to  have  ready  a 
big  bundle  containing  an  almanac,  a  calendar,  samples  of 
pills  and  medicines,  sample  dye  cards,  veterinary  books,  pic- 
ture cards,  memorandum  books,  samples  of  cough  syrups,  head- 
ache powders,  weather  charts,  envelopes  of  seeds,  etc.  These 
win  their  good  will.  Engage  the  farmer  in  conversation.  He 
likes  to  talk  of  his  village,  his  crops,  and  his  family.  Find 
out  his  name.  He  usually  tells  where  he  is  from.  IMake  his 
visit  pleasant.  He  will  always  remember  j^our  store.  Farmers 
that  come  to  iovai  often  with  their  products,  say  once  a  week 
or  so,  are  good  customers.  Buy  your  eggs,  buttermilk,  apples, 
vegetables,  poultry  from  them  and  in  turn  they  will  buy  their 
medicines,  extracts,  spices,  condition  powders,  and  household 
medicines  from  you.  Oftentimes  this  farmer  does  errands  for 
his  neighbors  who  come  to  town  less  often.  Give  him  a  low 
rate  on  witch  hazel,  saltpetre,  fenugrek  seed,  and  articles  that 
he  uses  frequently.  He  will  have  his  neighbor's  orders  filled 
at  your  store. 

Get  interested  in  his  village,  ride  out  there  some  day,  then 
the  next  time  he  comes  in  tell  him  how  pretty  his  village  is 
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and  that  you  were  out  there  last  week.  Perhaps  he  will  tell 
you  to  call  at  his  farm  the  next  time  you  come  out  and  get  a 
glass  of  the  best  cider  in  the  village.  Get  acquainted  with 
your  farmer  customer,  talk  to  him  about  his  hobbies.  You 
can  post  yourself  by  getting  your  name  on  the  mailing  list 
for  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Wash- 
ington. These  bulletins  are  mostly  free  and  contain  articles 
on  all  subjects  of  interest  to  farmers.  You  will  find  many 
suggestions  in  them  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  your  farmer's 
hobbies,  and  he  will  feel  pleased  at  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  him. 

As  most  farmers  have  telephones,  tell  him  to  call  you  up 
any  night  for  anything  he  needs  and  you  will  send  it  out 
the  next  morning  by  the  R.  F.  D.  Take  a  small  advertising 
space  in  the  Grange  program,  advertise  at  the  Agricultural 
Fair,  the  Corn  Show,  the  Vegetable  Show.  You  can  easily 
get  the  names  of  the  farmers  in  your  locality.  Give  a  farmer 
a  little  gift  of  something  useful  and  he  will  get  you  a  list 
of  all  the  farmers  in  his  village. 

Farming  towns  that  have  railroad  connections  are  good 
towns  to  work.  The  ticket  agent  will  tell  you  who  buys  the 
tickets  for  your  town,  get  these  names,  then  write  letters 
asking  them  to  call  at  j^our  store  the  next  time  they  come  to 
towTi.  In  the  newspapers  you  will  find  the  news  of  the  farm- 
ing towns  collected  under  the  names  of  the  different  towns. 
Here  you  will  find  the  names  of  farmers'  daughters  and  sons 
who  have  been  spending  a  few  days  with  friends  or  relatives 
in  your  town.  Try  to  get  the  names  of  people  that  actually 
come  to  your  town,  then  you  can  get  personally  acquainted 
with  them.  The  farmers'  trade  is  the  principal  trade  of  the 
mail-order  houses,  so  it  is  worth  your  while  to  get  some  of 
it.  The  advantage  you  have  of  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  farmer  is  a  strong  point  in  your  favor. 

Competition  of  IMail-Order  Houses. — INTany  a  phamiacist 
has  been  given  cause  for  worry  from  the  loss  of  several  good 
customers  through  the  severe  competition  of  mail-order  houses. 
He  often  wonders  how  they  manage  to  get  the  business.   How 
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they  can  influence  people  to  send  their  money  miles  away  for 
something  they  can  get  right  in  their  own  town.  A  phar- 
macist cannot  stand  by  and  see  his  customers  taken  away  from 
him  and  yet  he  seems  powerless  to  prevent  it.  What  can  he 
do?  How  will  he  stop  it?  Such  questions  as  these  you  have 
probably  asked  yourself  many  times.  Any  kind  of  com- 
petition must  be  first  analyzed  to  find  out  its  strong  and  weak 
points,  just  as  a  military  commander  analyzes  his  competing 
forces  to  learn  their  strong  and  weak  points  in  order  to  form 
his  plan  of  attack.  So  you  must  know  where  the  mail-order 
houses  are  strong  and  where  they  are  weak,  in  order  to  prop- 
erly plan  your  campaign  against  them. 

Now  why  does  trade  leave  home?  No  person  is  going  to 
put  themselves  out  to  write  an  order  for  goods  they  have 
never  seen,  and  wait  a  month  or  so  for  them,  and  send  the 
money  with  the  order,  unless  there  is  an  object  for  so  doing. 
Some  inducement  must  have  been  offered.  Some  strong  in- 
ducement has  been  made  and  by  a  mail-order  house  instead 
of  yourself. 

The  mail-order  house's  plan  is  to  get  all  the  business 
possible  from  each  customer.  First,  they  must  secure  your 
customer's  name.  This  requires  considerable  time  and  ex- 
pense, especially  since  they  were  shut  off  from  their  former 
source  of  supply,  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  carriers'  lists.  They 
still  manage  to  get  the  names,  however,  and  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  big  money  to  get  the  name  of  a  good  live  customer. 
Sometimes  they  will  spend  five  dollars  before  a  name  is  secured. 
The  catalogue  they  send  out  costs  somewhere  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00,  including  the  expensive  follow-up,  so  they  spend  from 
$8.00  to  $10.00  before  getting  an  order  from  your  customer. 
They  keep  on  pegging  specials  at  him,  for  less  than  cost,  some- 
times, to  persuade  him  to  buy.  If  he  simply  buys  one  special 
on  which  the  mail-order  house  loses  money  that  customer's 
name  has  become  an  asset,  for  the  fact  that  he  has  already 
'bought  something  shows  that  he  can  be  influenced  by  strong 
advertising  backed  up  by  low  prices,  guaranties,  and  strong 
arguments  why  he  should  make  out  a  little  order  for  several 
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things,  and  for  that  matter,  to  buy  all  his  household  articles 
as  pictured  in  the  mammoth  catalogue,  which  has  been  aptly 
named  "The  Farmers'  Department  Store."  It  has  as  prom- 
inent a  place  in  a  farmer's  home  as  the  family  Bible.  All 
their  spare  time  is  devoted  to  studying  its  pages. 

As  many  mail-order  houses  are  after  the  same  customer, 
and  as  a  bargain  customer  is  easily  persuaded  to  flop  his 
patronage  from  one  house  to  another,  the  premium  scheme  is 
employed.  When  the  customer  makes  a  purchase  he  is  given 
a  premium  certificate  which  has  on  its  face  the  exact  amount 
of  the  customer's  purchase.  "When  he  has  accumulated  $50 
worth  of  these  certificates  he  turns  them  in  and  gets  a  premium 
valued  at  $3.00  or  $4.00.  So  you  see  the  mail-order  houses 
make  it  an  object  to  deal  with  them  rather  than  with  you. 

It  won 't  do  for  you  to  sit  back  and  growl  at  the  mail-order 
houses.  They  have  as  much  right  to  be  in  business  as  you 
have,  and  as  the  department  store  has.  When  you  build  up 
your  mail-order  business  you  are  doing  the  same  thing  that 
they  are.  You  are  asking  people  from  other  to-RTis  to  send 
their  money  to  you  rather  than  spend  it  with  their  home 
merchant. 

Strong  Points  of  Mail-Order  Houses. — Now  the  mail- 
order houses  have  these  advantages  over  you:  1.  They  have 
their  catalogues  in  nearly  every  farm  house.  2.  Their  cus- 
tomers are  saving  up  their  premium  certificates  to  cash  them 
in  for  premiums.  3.  Their  buying  power  is  big,  as  they 
control  factories  or  own  their  own  and  have  a  substitute  for 
all  the  well-lmown  salable  articles,  and  can  sell  at  very  low 
prices.  4.  They  have  made  good  on  their  goods,  so  that  their 
customers  have  become  steady  buyers  and  are  hard  to  win 
over.  5.  They  have  plenty  of  money  and  are  not  afraid  to 
spend  it  to  constantly  go  after  new  customers.  They  will  send 
letter  after  letter,  offer  special  after  special  to  get  a  customer 
to  buy  at  least  once.  Then  their  best  writers  are  put  onto  him 
■  until  he  is  finally  enrolled  as  a  permanent,  steady  buyer. 

One  of  these  expert  letter  writers  is  a  friend  of  the  writer. 
Jle  worked  in  one  of  the  big  Chicago  mail-order  houses.     He 
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said  to  the  writer:  "You  ought  to  see  the  letters  we  send 
out.  We  dictate  them  into  a  phonograph,  and  we  have  to  get 
off  a  great  many  in  a  day.  We  make  them  as  strong  as  we 
possibly  can,  and  j^ou  ought  to  see  the  replies  we  get.  It  would 
do  you  good  to  read  them.  We  spend  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
five  cents  to  get  out  every  letter  we  send,  but  they  bring  the 
business. ' ' 

Weak  Points  of  MiUii-OEOER  Houses. — The  weak  points 
of  the  mail-order  houses  are:  1.  They  do  not  know  their 
customers,  have  never  seen  them,  therefore  never  come  in 
personal  contact  wath  them.  2.  They  are  so  far  away  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  get  the  goods,  and  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  expensive.  3.  The  goods  cannot  be  seen  before  they 
are  purchased,  and  the  customer  is  put  to  the  bother  of  having 
to  write  a  letter  and  an  order.  4.  The  customer  has  to  send 
cash  with  order,  no  credit  is  extended  to  him.  5.  As  he  is 
attracted  by  bargain  offers  he  is  hard  to  hold,  for  the  next  one 
offering  a  better  bargain  is  apt  to  get  his  business. 

The  Pharmacist  's  Advantages. — All  these  weak  points  of 
the  mail-order  houses  constitute  the  advantage  points  that  the 
retail  pharmacists  have  over  them.  It  seems  as  though  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  them  when  you  are  right  on 
the  immediate  ground.  You  can  personally  solicit  their  trade 
— you  can  correspond  with  them — you  can  advertise  to  them 
— you  have  a  superior  location  and  enjoy  a  certain  prestige — • 
you  can  give  the  best  of  service — can  guarantee  the  quality 
of  your  goods — can  give  good  prices — your  own  personality 
and  that  of  your  clerks  ought  to  count  for  something.  Surely 
all  these  advantages  if  rightly  used  ought  to  influence  your 
customers  to  spend  their  money  with  you.  Start  right  in  on 
an  educational  campaign.  Make  them  special  offers.  Get  a 
mail  order  house  catalogue,  go  over  it  and  you'll  find  out  that 
you  can  meet  their  prices  on  many  articles.  You  can  stand 
a  loss  on  a  few  goods  to  hold  your  customer. 

If  he  is  in  good  standing,  ask  him  to  run  a  monthly  charge 
account.  That  is  a  strong  card  in  your  favor.  The  big 
department  stores  in  the  large  cities  are  constantly  sending 
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out  invitations  to  people  of  good  standing  to  open  charge 
accounts  with  them.  These  invitations  read :  '  *  Your  standing 
in  your  community  is  well  known  to  us,  you  needn't  send 
references,  send  us  an  order,  we  want  you  on  our  charge 
account,  etc.  Emphasize  your  prompt  delivery,  guaranty, 
money  back  if  not  satisfied,  opportunity  to  see  the  goods  be- 
fore buying,  etc.  All  these  arguments  will  appeal  to  a  cus- 
tomer, because  it  will  show  hira  that  you  really  want  his 
trade,  because  you  are  making  such  an  effort  to  get  it. 

People  should  have  civic  pride  and  loyalty  enough  to 
leave  their  money  with  the  merchants  of  their  own  town,  to 
spend  their  money  where  they  earn  it,  but  they  haven't,  and 
as  a  rate  of  one-half  a  cent  on  a  bushel  of  grain  will  divert 
its  route  from  the  western  wheat  fields  to  the  sea,  so  a  few 
cents  discount  on  an  article  will  divert  the  trade  from  your 
local  community  to  the  big  Chicago  mail-order  houses.  This 
question  is  so  big,  that  the  Boards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  and  Merchants'  Associations  are  taking  it  up  and 
trying  to  cope  with  it  in  a  co-operative  manner. 

Why  Trade  Leaves  Home. — At  these  meetings  some  of 
the  reasons  given  why  trade  leaves  home  are :  Because  of  the 
natural  obstinacy  of  some  people — because  of  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  some,  who  do  not  stop  to  consider  that  they  are  dis- 
loyal to  their  home  town — because  the  local  trade  is  not 
properly  taken  care  of — because  the  home  merchants  do  not 
make  proper  effort  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  community, 
therefore  the  people  become  dissatisfied  and  look  elsewhere  to 
buy  their  goods. 

The  writer  recently  attended  a  meeting  of  merchants  to 
discuss  the  latter  cause,  and  the  thought  seemed  to  strike 
home  to  them  that  perhaps  they  had  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunities for  keeping  the  money  in  town. 

Trade  At  Home  Campaign. — A  strong  ** trade  at  home'* 
campaign  was  suggested.  Some  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
if  the  mail-order  houses  were  mentioned  it  would  advertise 
them  and  influence  people  to  send  them  a  trial  order  who 
had  never  traded  with  them  before.     It  was  suggested  that 
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the  merchants  unite  and  send  out  circular  letters  asking  for 
criticisms  of  the  merchants'  stores,  their  service  and  prices. 
This  scheme  was  tried  in  a  city  in  New  York  State;  many- 
replies  were  received  criticising  the  stores,  the  town,  and  the 
prices.  Several  frankly  admitted  that  they  were  wedded  to 
the  mail-order  houses,  and  any  propositions  from  the  local 
merchants  would  not  appeal  to  them. 

While  many  people  would  be  loyal  to  their  local  com- 
munity if  it  is  pointed  out  to  them  in  the  right  way,  and 
their  civic  pride  aroused,  yet  they  have  a  strong  affinity  for 
their  pocket  book,  and  if  an  outsider  can  appeal  strongly 
enough  to  that,  the  civic  pride  barrier  is  overcome.  While 
the  theory  is  "that  every  man  owes  something  to  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  and  works,"  the  more  popular  in- 
terpretation of  it  is  "that  the  community  owes  something  to 
every  man  in  it."  People  like  to  believe,  nowadays,  that  if 
the  mail-order  houses  think  that  their  patronage  is  worth 
soliciting,  the  local  merchants  should  think  so,  too.  Do  what 
individual  soliciting  you  can,  then  co-operate  with  the  local 
merchants. 

Many  claim  that  the  merchant  who  keeps  his  store  up,  has 
reasonable  prices,  good  store  service,  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
mail-order  houses.  Of  course  they  are  less  affected  than  those 
who  have  dirty,  dingy  stores,  yet  the  writer  has  stood  in  the 
lobby  of  the  post-office  and  watched  people  drop  letters  in  the 
letter  slot  carrying  orders  to  Chicago  mail-order  houses  as 
the  printed  addressed  envelopes  showed.  Evidently  these 
people  were  more  attracted  by  the  mail-order  houses'  offers 
than  the  clean  inviting  stores  of  the  local  merchants.  One 
of  the  post-office  clerks  told  the  writer  it  was  surprising  how 
many  money  orders  they  sold  to  local  people  to  send  to  the 
Chicago  mail-order  houses.  He  also  said  that  the  Government 
keeps  a  branch  of  the  Post-Office  Department  in  a  Chicago 
mail-order  house,  the  employees  of  this  branch  being  paid  by 
the  Government. 

Do  not  use  prize-ring  methods  to  fight  mail-order  com- 
petition. Use  business  methods.  That  is  just  what  the  mail- 
26 
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order  houses  use,  and  they  know  how  to  apply  them.  Their 
advertising  and  salesmanship  is  about  as  scientific  as  you  can 
find  anywhere.  You  can  compile  a  list  of  people  who  trade  with 
mail-order  houses — whom  you  think  do  so.  Cut  some  well- 
kno^\Ti  article  way  down,  then  boom  it.  That  is  about  the 
general  plan  of  mail-order  houses.  Then  follow  it  up  with 
strong  arguments  of  the  advantages  of  trading  at  your  store. 
The  co-operative  merchants'  campaign  which  you  should  join 
will  probably  consist  of  improving  general  merchandise  con- 
ditions in  the  town.  Better  window  displays,  lower  prices  on 
such  general  goods  as  the  local  people  buy  of  mail-order  houses, 
better  roads  leading  to  the  city,  better  transportation  facilities, 
lower  express  rates,  better  telephone  service,  public  comfort 
stations,  rest  rooms  for  women  and  children,  di"y  shelter  for 
farmers'  automobiles  and  teams.  These  are  all  important 
factors  in  a  campaign  to  keep  trade  at  home.  Such  a  cam- 
paign, together  with  the  improvement  of  each  individual  mer- 
chant's store,  ought  to  bring  about  the  desired  result. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

Building  Up  a  Holiday  Business. 

A  GREAT  deal  more  money  is  spent  at  holiday  time  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Why  shouldn't  you,  as  a 
pharmacist,  bid  for  your  share  of  it?  It  is  worth  trying 
for,  but  to  succeed  you  must  go  after  it  in  the  right  way. 
You  must  use  success  methods  and  that  is  what  this  article 
will  explain.  First  of  all  your  whole  Christmas  campaign 
must  be  mapped  out  in  advance.  Spend  the  last  two  weeks 
in  October  in  working  out  a  plan,  figure  about  how  much 
money  you  have  invested  in  holiday  goods,  how  much  extra 
newspaper  space  you  will  need,  how  many  circulars  or  cards 
you  will  send  out  to  your  mailing  list,  how  much  you  can 
afford  to  spend  for  store  and  window  decorations;  also,  lay 
out  a  plan  for  window  and  interior  displays  and  list  the 
show  cards  and  price  tickets  necessary  for  the  campaign.    This 
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plan  should  be  all  settled  "by  November  1st.  All  your  holi- 
day goods  should  be  ready  by  that  date.  Commence  then 
to  get  them  displayed  in  your  show-eases.  Do  not  use  the 
show-cases  needed  for  regular  goods  that  sell  well  in  November, 
their  display  space  shouldn't  be  sacrificed  for  holiday  goods. 

After  your  goods  are  wxU  displayed  in  the  show-cases, 
post  your  clerks  on  every'  holiday  article  you  have.  If  they 
cannot  remember  the  different  descriptions,  write  the  descrip- 
tion of  each  and  enclose  it.  The  one  for  a  toilet  set  might 
read:  "This  seven-piece  combination  manicure  and  toilet 
set  is  of  genuine  celluloid,  tortoise-shell  pattern,  good  quality 
of  bristles  in  the  brush  pieces,  best  quality  of  steel  in  the 
manicure  pieces,  the  case  is  satin  lined,"  etc.  This  card  can 
be  slid  under  one  of  the  articles  in  the  set,  or  you  can  have 
it  rest  on  top  of  the  article  where  the  customers  can  read  it 
themselves.  In  that  case  it  should  be  typewritten  or  painted 
to  give  it  a  neat  appearance. 

Now  write  out  the  copy  for  all  the  store  signs  you  will 
need,  send  the  copy  early  to  your  sign  writer  so  he  can  do  a 
good  job  on  them.  Have  them  a  little  bit  fancy  at  Christmas 
time.  Black  letters  backed  with  red  and  a  little  fancy  scroll 
here  and  there.  About  the  neatest  combination  is  to  have 
the  first  letter  of  every  article  painted  in  red  and  all  the 
other  letters  in  black.  For  instance,  Holiday  Perfumes, 
Sachets  and  Toilet  Waters,  the  H,  P,  S  and  T  would  be  in  red, 
all  the  other  letters  in  black.  Leave  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  vacant.  Procure  a  punch  and  punch  two  holes  in 
the  vacant  space  about  an  inch  apart,  horizontally.  Slide  the 
card  into  the  sign  holder,  then  tie  a  small  sprig  of  artificial 
holly  in  the  vacant  space  by  means  of  a  piece  of  red  baby 
ribbon  passed  through  the  two  holes  already  punched.  You 
never  will  find  a  neater  sign  than  that.  The  red  berries  and 
the  green  foliage  on  the  white  cardboard  show  up  fine.  That 
kind  of  a  sign  sells  goods.  Six  or  eight  of  those  in  your 
store  present  a  uniform,  striking  appearance. 

Start  nest  on  your  newspaper  ads.,  write  the  whole  series 
and  number  them  as  they  will  be  inserted.     They  should  all 
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bear  a  relation  to  each  other  and  should  lead  up  gradually  to 
the  climax.  The  first  one  should  be  a  sort  of  early  announce- 
ment of  your  new  novelties,  asking  them  to  come  in  and  see 
what  pretty  things  you  have  displayed  in  your  store.  The 
next  ad.  should  speak  of  one  particular  novelty  which  is 
extra  popular.  The  next  ad.  should  be  directed  to  those  that 
buy  Christmas  goods  to  send  across  the  water,  these  goods  are 
always  bought  early  to  avoid  the  deluge  of  ocean  mail  the  two 
weeks  before  Christmas.  The  next  ad.  should  be  a  little  talk 
on  the  benefits  of  early  shopping.  The  next  few  ads.  should 
list  the  different  articles  for  the  different  members  of  the 
family.  Then  follow  with  ads.  showing  what  articles  five 
cents  will  buy,  ten  cents  will  buy,  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy- 
five  and  a  dollar  will  buy,  etc.,  thus  striking  home  to  them 
and  showing  just  how  far  the  stated  sum  they  have  set  aside 
for  gifts  will  go.  Follow  now  with  strong  perfumery  ads., 
as  this  is  an  article  they  buy  late.  After  that  comes  the 
cigars  by  the  box,  usually  bought  the  two  days  before.  Then 
an  ad.  showing  what  you  have  for  late  shoppers,  also  a  strong 
candy  ad.  for  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day,  mentioning 
your  telephone  service,  your  messenger  call  box,  white  cards 
for  enclosing  in  the  packages,  etc.  Ask  them  to  telephone 
their  candy  orders,  furnish  the  name  and  address  and  you 
will  write  the  card,  ring  for  the  messenger,  and  deliver  the 
package.  The  customer  -usually  pays  for  the  messenger  in  such 
cases. 

You  can  at  once  see  the  advantage  of  planning  your 
campaign  in  advance.  It  gives  you  a  start  over  your  com- 
petitors, it  brings  the  early  shoppers  to  your  store,  you  keep 
up  their  interest  by  each  successive  ad.  following  up  and 
strengthening  the  one  before  it,  you  tell  them  plainly  what 
you  have,  who  for,  and  how  much.  You  help  them  make 
their  selections  through  your  informative  copy.  You  also 
check  yourself  from  using  too  much  space,  you'  have  the  rush 
period  to  direct  the  store  and  wait  on  customers,  and  not  have 
to  take  up  your  valuable  time  writing  ads.  the  last  minute. 
Your  series  of  ads.  being  numbered,  they  are  in  the  printer's 
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hands  several  days  ahead  of  date  of  insertion,  so  you  get 
them  set  up  better  than  if  they  were  handed  in  the  last 
minute.  Get  a  proof  of  the  large  ads.  you  run,  so  there  will 
be  no  possibility  of  error  on  prices.  Your  printer  will  furnish 
you  with  a  special  holly  border  for  your  ads.  and  also  some 
good  Santa  Glaus  cuts,  perfumery  cuts,  miscellaneous  holiday 
cuts.  They  have  these  cuts  on  a  matrix  board  and  will  cut 
them  out  for  you,  cast  and  block  them  free  of  charge.  Visit 
your  printer,  get  on  good  terms  with  him,  he  will  give  your 
ads.  a  fine  set-up.  Send  him  a  small  box  of  cigars  or  a  box 
of  candy  for  Ghristmas. 

Early  in  November  make  a  list  of  all  the  holiday  goods 
you  intend  to  display,  then  group  them  in  window  displays 
and  number  each  display.  Start  off  with  a  solid  display  of  a 
new  novelty  for  number  one.  This  will  get  people  thinking 
of  Christmas,  and  you  will  be  the  one  to  fire  the  first  shot. 
Follow  it  up  with  a  few  staples  like  a  solid  window  of  brushes, 
hair,  tooth,  nail,  complexion,  clothes,  hat,  military,  and  whisk 
brooms.  Then  a  window  of  Christmas  cards,  folders,  booklets, 
fancy  calendars,  stickers  and  seals.  These  kinds  of  goods 
are  bought  early,  as  many  people  send  them  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  to  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines.  Follow  after  this 
with  a  wnndow  of  novelties,  which  keep  up  the  peoples '  interest, 
then  a  solid  window  of  gifts  for  men,  next  a  solid  window  of 
gifts  for  women,  then  a  stationery  window,  followed  by  a 
perfumery  window,  next  a  mixed  window,  or  toilet  and  mani- 
cure goods  window.  The  last  two  weeks  you  will  have  to 
run  in  cigar  and  candy  windows  and  mixed  windows  of 
holiday  gifts  for  both  sexes.  You  will  have  to  start  early 
with  your  window  displays  in  order  to  show  up  all  your  goods, 
even  though  you  carry  nothing  but  staples.  A  good  holiday 
business  can  be  built  up  on  such  staples  as  hot-water  bottles, 
chamois  vests,  brushes,  perfumes,  toilet  waters,  manicure  goods, 
cigars,  candy,  celluloid  goods,  mirrors,  fancy  bottles  of  bay 
rum,  shaving  materials,  safety  razors,  fountain  pens,  station- 
ery, face  creams  and  lotions,  leather  goods,  inkstands,  glass 
test  tubes  (for  making  hat-pin  holders),  Christmas  post  cards, 
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toilet  soaps,  bath  sponges,  medicine  cases,  cameras,  post-card 
albums,  books,  playing  cards,  etc. 

If  you  have  any  left-over  holiday  goods  from  last  year 
you  can  afford  to  cut  the  price  on  them  and  have  a  special 
sale  in  November.  If  you  work  the  premium  plan,  giving 
premiums  for  $10  worth  of  cash  register  checks,  start  it 
early,  say  about  October  15,  and  run  it  to  Christmas.  Run 
special  sales  during  November  on  some  Christmas  novelty, 
such  as  a  Japanese  vase  or  Japanese  baskets.  People  will  buy 
them  and  keep  them  to  give  as  Christmas  gifts. 

Buying  holiday  goods  requires  great  judgment.  To  buy 
enough  to  fill  all  demands  and  not  to  buy  too  much  to  take 
off  the  profit  is  a  hard  proposition  to  solve.  You  don't  want 
to  lose  several  sales  on  a  good  seller  by  being  out  of  it  a  few 
days  before  Christmas,  neither  do  you  want  to  carry  over  a 
lot  of  toilet  sets  and  fancy  goods.  Beware  of  overloading 
yourself  Avith  high-priced  goods.  If  you  want  to  accept  a 
jobber's  proposition  to  take  off  the  amount  of  your  car  fare 
from  your  bill  when  you  pay  it,  why  all  right,  but  when  you 
make  your  trip  to  his  city,  he  is  apt  to  put  his  best  salesman 
after  you  and  before  you  go  home  you  have  bought  twice  as 
much  as  you  need.  Of  course,  you  have  had  a  nice  trip  and 
a  good  dinner  at  the  firm's  expense,  but  in  the  end  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  paid  your  own  expenses  and  bought 
your  holiday  goods  from  two  or  three  firms  instead  of  one. 
When  you  pay  your  own  way  you  are  free  to  go  about,  com- 
pare prices,  and  have  the  advantage  of  a  wider  selection. 

There  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  Christmas  novelties  that 
will  make  good  sellers.  Cut  glass,  Bohemian  glass,  decorated 
china,  Japanese  decorated  plates,  photograph  frames,  candle- 
sticks, desk  sets,  toilet  sets,  manicure  sets,  traveling  sets, 
leather  goods,  ladies'  shopping  bags,  pocketbooks,  shaving 
pads,  telephone  registers,  fancy  bric-a-brac,  vases,  paper 
weights,  inkstands,  cutlery,  jewelry,  pipes,  tobacco  pouches, 
cigar  cases,  smoking  and  shaving  utensils,  triplicate  and  hand 
mirrors,  pocket  flasks,  paper  cutters,  celluloid  goods,  im- 
ported  steins  and   smoking  sets,   silver  sewing  sets,   plates 
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decorated  with  cigar  bands,  fancy  combs,  infants'  toilet  sets, 
leather  pipe  rests,  society  banners  and  hangers,  cameras  and 
supplies,  music  rolls,  toys  and  novelties.  Choose  something 
that  the  other  stores  don't  carry.  The  more  novel  your  stock 
the  more  people  it  v/ill  attract. 

For  your  holiday  business  you  must  attract  the  attention 
of  your  competitors'  customers  as  well  as  your  own.  A  "Gift 
Certificate"  or  "Merchandise  Bond"  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  receipt  for  money  paid  and  good  to  the  bearer  for  mer- 
chandise to  the  amount  filled  in.  It  does  away  with  the 
bother  of  exchanges,  for  the  recipient  chooses  his  own  gift. 
If  a  customer  has  decided  to  put  $5.00  into  a  gift  he  buys 
a  certificate  filled  in  for  $5.00  worth  of  goods.  This  is  given 
to  the  other  party,  who  then  chooses  what  he  wants  up  to  that 
amount. 

If  you  carry  a  good  line  of  holiday  goods  you  will  find  it 
desirable  to  issue  a  booklet.  The  general  run  of  copy  should 
be  suggestive.  People  want  suggestions  for  gifts,  then  they 
can  pick  them  out  better.  Suggest  such  articles  for  boys, 
such  for  girls,  for  men  and  women.  ]\Iention  all  the  new 
novelties  you  have,  and  don't  forget  to  state  that  all  your 
holiday  goods  were  selected  especially  for  their  utilization, 
that  they  are  useful  and  sensible  gifts  and  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  recipients.  Put  in  a  strong  paragraph 
about  the  advantages  of  shopping  early.  People  have  an  in- 
herent habit  of  postponing  their  gift  buying  until  the  last 
moment,  either  on  the  ground  that  gift  giving  is  a  nuisance, 
or  that  they  expect  to  save  a  few  pennies  for  the  final  mark 
downs  on  Christmas  Eve.  Tell  them  to  shop  early,  nothing 
is  gained  by  delay,  the  last  minute  the  stocks  are  depleted, 
goods  have  been  pawed  over;  they  cannot  be  given  such 
good  service  in  the  final  rush.  Induce  them  to  make  their 
selections  early.  Offer  to  reserve  articles  for  them  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  small  deposit,  they  needn't  call  for  them  until 
the  day  before  Christmas,  Set  some  particular  day  as  a  limit 
for  reserving  goods,  for  you  don't  want  to  carry  them  over 
when  you  might  have  sold  them.     Your  booklet  should  be 
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neatly  gotten  up  and  distributed  about  December  5.  After 
that  date  people  are  flooded  with  advertising  matter  and 
won't  pay  so  much  attention  to  yours.  Get  yours  in  their 
hands  before  the  others  are  ready. 

Be  the  first  in  the  field  in  your  store  displays,  window 
displays,  newspaper  ads.,  and  booklets.  Have  your  store 
neatly  decorated.  Don't  use  the  red  paper  bells  and  green 
and  red  paper  festoons.  Use  fresh  laurel  twined  on  a  rope. 
You  can  buy  it  by  the  yard  all  twined.  Have  a  laurel  wreath 
in  each  window.  Tie  a  big  red  ribbon  on  it  and  let  the  ends 
hang  down.  A  genuine  smilax  vine  can  be  twisted  around  the 
upright  posts  of  your  soda  fountain,  with  the  roots  of  the 
the  vine  dipping  in  a  mineral  glass  of  water,  to  keep  it  fresh. 
Let  people  know  that  you  are  out  for  your  share  of  the 
holiday  business.  Holidays  are  the  days  of  "easy  money" 
and  as  holiday  trade  is  not  confined  to  any  one  store  or  class 
of  stores,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't  get  a  little  of 
that  "easy  money." 

Look  out  for  *  *  advance  buying ' '  and  * '  over  buying. ' '  There 
isn't  any  need  of  bujang  your  holiday  goods  in  IMay  and  June. 
If  you  tie  up  a  lot  of  money  in  them  then  or  have  given  your 
order  for  them,  perhaps  some  pretty  novelties  will  come  out 
in  September  or  October,  and  you  will  have  to  pass  them  by. 
as  you  have  already  picked  out  your  holiday  goods.  Wait 
until  all  the  jobbers  have  their  complete  stocks,  then  look 
around  for  the  best  sellers  and  the  best  prices.  Figure  up 
your  purchases  and  about  what  per  cent,  you  will  sell  of 
them.  This  will  give  you  your  expected  receipts,  then  you 
will  know  about  how  much  money  will  have  to  be  spent  to 
turn  that  amount  of  goods.  If  you  buy  twenty  toilet  sets  to 
sell  at  $6.00  that  cost  you  $3.50,  you  will  have  to  sell  twelve 
of  them  just  to  get  your  money  back.  If  you  carry  the  rest 
over  you  haven't  made  any  money,  for  you  have  only  recov- 
ered cost,  haven't  paid  for  the  extra  advertising,  and  next 
year  they  will  bring  less  money. 

Have  price  tickets  on  all  the  lower  priced  articles.  These 
price  tickets  should  be  of  white  cardboard  with  black  or  red 
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letters  to  match  your  store  cards.  It  isn't  desirable  to  put 
price  tickets  on  toilet  sets  or  distinct  designs  of  high  priced 
holiday  articles.  The  person  giving  such  an  article  and  the 
person  getting  it  don't  want  everybody  in  town  to  know  the 
price  of  it.  Get  the  price  tickets  on  about  everything  else 
except  goods  coming  under  the  above  class. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
Building  Business  by  Concentration  and  Suggestion. 

Business  Building  By  Concentration  Campaigns. — You 
can  move  almost  any  article  in  your  stock  by  means  of  a 
well-planned  concentration  campaign.  To  illustrate,  let  us 
take  some  article  that  is  sold  in  almost  every  pharmacy  and 
used  by  both  sexes.  Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  for  instance. 
We  will  assume  that  you  have  purchased  four  dozen  fifty 
cent  size  and  one  dozen  $1.00  size.  The  amount  of  the  order 
would  be  about  $24.00,  less  discounts.  Now  comes  the  ques- 
tion of  the  best  method  of  moving  it  quickly.  The  concen- 
tration campaign  is  the  best  method  known  to  the  ^vrite^. 
The  general  plan  of  it  is  as  follows: 

Select  a  certain  week  to  be  known  as  Pompeian  Massage 
Cream  week.  Plan  for  it  at  least  two  weeks  ahead.  Write 
three  four-inch  single-column  newspaper  advertisements,  con- 
taining a  full  description  of  the  goods  and  its  uses,  also 
mention  that  it  is  being  largely  advertised  in  the  leading 
women's  and  men's  magazines.  Spend  a  lot  of  time  on  these 
ads.,  so  as  to  have  them  strong  and  forceful.  You  probably 
can  get  a  newspaper  electro  from  the  manufacturers.  These 
ads.  should  call  attention  to  your  window  display  and  in- 
terior displays  of  the  article. 

Next  write  out  a  nice  little  story  of  the  article,  mention- 
ing in  their  natural  order,  its  strong  selling  points.  Have 
each  clerk  memorize  this  selling  point  story.  This  is  im- 
portant.   It  should  not  be  omitted. 

Plan  a  pretty  window  display.     Do  your  level  best  on 
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it.  Have  it  so  unusually  good  that  it  will  attract  attention. 
Take  many  of  the  jars  out  of  their  cartons  to  show  the  pretty 
pink  color  of  the  goods.  Do  not  crowd  too  many  signs  into 
the  window.  Pompeian  ]\Iassage  Cream  is  a  dainty  toilet 
preparation  and  suggests  a  light,  dainty  display  rather  than  a 
hea\"y,  ponderous  display.  Have  one  window  card  near  the 
front,  reading:  "Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  as  advertised 
in  our  newspaper  space  and  in  the  leading  magazines."  The 
object  of  this  sign  is  to  connect  their  thoughts  with  the  three 
mediums  used  for  advertising  the  article.  They  saw  it 
advertised  in  the  magazine,  then  in  your  newspaper  space, 
and  now  they  see  the  article  itself  in  your  window. 

The  interior  displays  come  next  in  order.  Hang  signs  in 
every  conspicuous  place  in  your  store.  Put  small  ones  on 
the  door,  so  people  can  see  them  when  they  come  in  and  go 
out.  Place  a  small  display  of  the  goods  with  a  sign  on  the 
ice  cream  table,  another  on  the  cigar  counter,  another  on  the 
confectionery  counter,  one  on  the  toilet  goods  counter,  and 
one  near  the  cash  register,  or  wherever  you  do  up  bundles. 
Two  or  three  jars  are  all  you  need  for  each  of  these  displays. 
Have  a  bundle  of  advertising  matter  handy  to  the  paper 
roll  so  you  can  enclose  a  piece  of  advertising  matter  with 
every  bundle  leaving  the  store.  Have  other  advertising  mat- 
ter on  the  show-cases. 

All  this  work  should  be  planned  in  advance,  so  that  as 
the  Pompeian  ]\Iassage  Cream  week  approaches  everything  is 
in  readiness.  Get  your  ads.  to  the  papers  Saturday,  so  they 
can  give  them  a  good  set-up  for  ]Monday,  Have  them  numbered 
1,  2,  and  3  with  the  date  of  insertion.  One  paper  could  in- 
sert them  Llonday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  the  other  paper 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  omitting  the  Saturday 
issue,  as  this  illustration  assumes  that  the  papers  used  are 
evening  papers.  Commence  on  Saturday  to  enclose  slips  in 
each  package  leaving  the  store.  Fix  the  window  and  interior 
displays  IMonday  morning. 

Now  we  will  follow  the  working  out  of  this  carefully 
planned  concentration  campaign.  One  of  your  customers 
bought  a  box  of  soap  Saturday  night,  when  he  opened  it  at 
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home  he  found  a  booklet  advertising  Pompeian  Massage  Cream, 
Sunday  he  read  his  favorite  magazine  and  found  the  article 
advertised  there.  ]\Ionday  night  he  read  his  local  paper  with 
your  ad.  in  it.  Tuesday  morning,  going  to  work,  he  was 
attracted  by  your  window  display  of  the  article.  Tuesday 
night  he  came  in  your  store  to  buy  some  cigars  and  noticed 
the  article  displayed  on  the  show-case.  He  picked  it  up,  looked 
it  over,  and  the  clerk  was  waiting  for  such  an  opportunity 
and  out  comes  his  thoroughly  learned  selling  point  story  of 
the  article  and  its  merits,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in  closing 
the  sale. 

The  customer's  mind  had  been  impressed  six  times.  First 
by  the  booklet  enclosed  in  his  purchase;  second,  by  the  ad. 
in  his  magazine ;  third,  by  your  ad.  in  the  local  paper ;  fourth, 
by  your  attractive  window  display;  fifth,  by  your  interior 
displays;  and  sixth,  by  the  convincing  selling  point  story  of 
the  goods  so  ably  presented  by  your  clerk. 

Your  clerks  should  also  call  the  attention  of  all  their 
friends  to  the  Cream  that  w^eek.  All  customers  coming  to 
your  store  that  week  cannot  help  but  be  impressed.  No  matter 
in  which  direction  they  look  they  see  a  display  of  the  Cream 
staring  them  in  the  face.  No  matter  w^hat  article  they  buy, 
when  they  get  home  they  find  the  booklet  advertising  the 
Cream  wrapped  around  their  package.  When  they  pick  up  a 
newspaper  or  magazine  they  find  an  ad.  there.  When  they 
pass  the  window  the  displayed  goods  attract  them.  If  they 
are  not  convinced  then,  that  they  ought  to  buy  a  jar  of  the 
cream,  the  selling  point  story  of  the  clerk  soon  convinces  them. 

Such  is  the  general  plan  of  the  concentration  campaign 
and  it  will  work  wonders  with  any  article  of  merit  that  you 
want  to  move  quickly.  Plan  every  detail  in  advance  as 
carefully  as  a  general  would  a  military  campaign.  Insist 
on  every  clerk  memorizing  the  selling  point  story  of  the  article. 
Have  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  store  laden  with  the  merits  of 
Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 

The  campaign  can  be  enlarged  if  you  so  desire,  by  sending 
booklets  to  your  toilet  goods  mailing  list,  either  direct  from 
the  factory  or  from  your  store.    It  is  not  necessary,  especially 
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if  you  follow  the  details  of  the  campaign  as  outlined  above. 
The  writer  is  strong  for  these  concentration  campaigns.  It 
is  remarkable  what  concentrated  effort  will  accomplish  over 
scattered  effort. 

Concentration  means  a  drawing  together  or  accumulation 
around  one  point.  Its  force  has  many  illustrations  in  history. 
It  is  said  of  the  great  Napoleon :  *  *  The  Art  of  War  consists 
in  concentrating  in  order  to  fight,  and  disseminating  in  order 
to  subsist."  Battle  after  battle,  campaign  after  campaign, 
has  been  lost  due  to  scattered  positions  instead  of  concentrated 
positions.  A  body  of  troops  concentrated  in  force  can  easily 
overcome  a  much  larger  body  of  troops  scattered  in  many 
positions.  So  in  the  battle  of  business  the  concentrated  effort 
can  accomplish  far  more  than  the  effort  widely  scattered. 

The  Suggestion  System. — This  is  a  plan  for  encouraging 
your  clerks  to  work  out  new  ideas,  economies  and  betterments 
in  the  methods  of  your  business.  It  is  a  system  where  you 
can  get  the  value  of  your  clerks'  thinking.  It  is  not  an 
opening  for  the  registering  of  petty  complaints  against  the 
store  management.  It  is  rather  a  means  of  obtaining  helpful 
hints.  Your  head  clerk  will  often  make  many  good  sug- 
gestions to  you  about  the  store's  needs  and  economies,  but 
the  junior  clerks  and  apprentices  will  hesitate  to  suggest  any- 
thing lest  they  be  judged  as  too  presuming. 

Encourage  all  your  clerks  to  offer  suggestions  as  to  facili- 
tating their  own  duties,  improving  the  store  service,  saving 
time,  treatment  of  customers,  displays,  ideas  derived  from 
visiting  other  clerks,  manufacturing,  soda  fountain  sugges- 
tions, selling  methods,  schemes  to  attract  trade,  arranging 
stock,  etc.  Have  a  suggestion  box.  Nail  a  box  to  the  wall 
in  the  back  part  of  the  store,  have  a  slot  in  the  cover,  then 
every  time  a  suggestion  enters  a  clerk's  mind  have  him  write 
that  suggestion  on  a  piece  of  paper,  sign  his  name  or  initial 
and  drop  it  in  the  suggestion  box.  Every  week  you  can  sort 
out  the  suggestions  and  choose  the  ones  of  immediate  neces- 
sity. Perhaps  the  suggestions  you  will  receive  may  read  as 
follows : 
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1.  That  there  should  be  a  towel  clasp  at  the  soda  fountain. 

2.  That  there  should  be  some  ice  cream  salt  kept  upstairs 
near  the  soda  fountain  to  save  the  trouble  of  going  down 
in  the  cellar  after  it  every  day  when  the  ice  man  comes. 

3.  That  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes  with  wooden  soles  should 
be  bought  for  use  in  the  ice  cream  department  as  the  salt 
and  brine  on  the  cement  floor  eats  up  ordinaiy  leather  shoes. 

4.  That  hooks  be  provided  for  hanging  up  clothes  and 
overcoats  instead  of  nails. 

5.  That  the  meal  hours  of  the  junior  clerk  be  changed 
so  that  he  will  go  a  half  hour  later;  then  he  can  help  out  in 
the  twelve  o'clock  and  six  o'clock  rush. 

6.  That  some  special  preparation  be  used  when  sweeping 
the  floor  to  keep  the  dust  from  scattering  all  over  the  store. 

7.  That  sheeting  or  cambric  be  provided  for  covering  the 
tops  of  the  show-cases  while  the  store  is  being  swept,  also 
at  night  time  in  summer  when  the  transom  is  left  open. 

8.  That  the  mineral  waters  and  malt  extracts  be  kept 
down  in  the  cellar,  lying  on  their  side  instead  of  standing  up 
straight  on  the  shelf  near  the  steam-pipe  in  the  back  room. 

9.  That  a  clock  be  provided  for  the  front  store,  as  many- 
people  look  for  it  and  seem  surprised  that  there  is  none. 

10.  That  all  packages  leaving  the  store  be  tied  up  in  a 
uniform  manner;  as  it  is  now,  every  clerk  ties  them  up 
differently.  . 

11.  That  the  discount  sheets  to  catalogues  should  be  pinned 
to  the  catalogue  or  fastened  with  clips  and  the  catalogues 
filed,  where  they  can  be  easily  obtained  to  quote  a  net  price 
to  a  customer  on  a  quantity  order. 

12.  That  a  small  candle  power  lamp  be  purchased  to  bum 
all  night  instead  of  the  large  candle  power  used  at  present. 

13.  That  the  large  electric  light  over  the  centre  of  the 
store  aisle  in  front  be  replaced  by  two  smaller  ones  suspended 
over  the  show-cases  instead  of  over  the  aisle. 

14.  That  the  envelopes  used  for  souvenir  post  cards  have 
a  good  ad.  printed  on  the  back  instead  of  using  them  plain 
as  at  present. 
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15.  That  the  price  of  Epsom  Salts  be  reduced  from  fifteen 
cents  a  pound  to  ten  cents,  as  that  is  the  price  prevailing  in 
the  city  and  is  often  quoted  by  customers. 

16.  That  an  electric  bell  be  placed  in  the  back  room  and 
the  cellar,  with  push  buttons  in  the  front  store  so  when  a 
clerk  is  needed  in  a  rush  he  can  be  called  by  pushing  his 
number  on  the  button  instead  of  hollering  his  name  out. 
That  looks  bad. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  all  the  suggestions  you  will  re- 
ceive and  will  wonder  why  you  didn't  think  of  some  of  them 
yourself.  You  can  also  send  a  blank  to  your  customers,  asking 
them  to  fill  out  suggestions  for  improving  your  store.  You 
cannot  see  some  of  the  faults  of  your  store  as  well  as  they 
can.  A  stranger  visiting  a  city  can  always  pick  out  the 
weak  points  of  the  city  quicker  than  the  resident.  The  head 
of  a  large  mercantile  house  in  New  York  who  is  noted  for 
his  systematic  methods,  sends  all  his  new  men  through  the 
building  on  a  tour  of  inspection  and  observation.  At  the 
end  of  the  week  the  new  men  are  asked  for  suggestions  for 
improving  any  of  the  methods  now  in  use.  As  an  outsider 
the  new  employee  is  quicker  to  notice  opportunities  for  im- 
provements than  those  on  the  inside  who,  perhaps,  have  allowed 
themselves  to  fall  into  a  rut. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  secured  a  position  as  sales  manager 
of  a  big  automobile  concern.  The  very  first  thing  he  did 
after  entering  on  his  duties  was  to  write  out  fifteen  sug- 
gestions for  improving  his  department  and  submit  them  to 
the  general  manager.  Five  were  immediately  accepted,  and 
the  others  taken  under  advisement.  A  large  manufacturing 
plant  in  the  writer's  town  uses  the  suggestion  system.  A 
young  boy  recently  received  $30  for  one  suggestion,  and  some 
boys  have  earned  $60  in  a  short  time  just  for  suggestions  that 
were  accepted  by  the  management.  These  boys  are  only  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  is  about  the  age  of 
the  boys  you  hire  as  apprentices  and  junior  clerks  in  your 
pharmacy.     If  they  can  help  manufacturing  concerns  with 
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suggestions,  they  certainly  can  help  you.  The  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  given  the  credit  of 
being  the  originator  of  the  suggestion  system.  They  spend 
as  much  as  $6,000  per  year  for  prizes  for  suggestions.  They 
have  saved  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  results  of  their 
suggestion  system. 

You  can  save  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  your  store, 
can  give  better  service  to  your  customers,  can  keep  your  stock 
up  better,  prevent  its  waste,  stop  many  small  leaks,  get  more 
work  out  of  your  clerks,  and  bring  about  a  closer  relation 
between  them  and  yourself.  You  can  give  them  a  cash  award, 
or  some  article  from  the  store,  or  a  $1.00  a  week  increase  in 
salary  for  ten  suggestions  accepted,  or  one  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  saved  to  you  by  adopting  their  suggestions,  or  some 
plan  of  your  own  choosing. 

To  sum  up,  the  principal  points  of  success  in  business 
building  are  good  judgment — to  enable  you  to  know  the  wants 
of  your  particular  neighborhood, — proper  display — which 
attracts  your  customers'  attention  to  the  new  goods  and  new 
departments, — thorough  knowledge  of  the  goods — which  en- 
ables you  and,  your  clerks  to  tell  a  convincing  selling  point 
story  about  them, — proper  enthusiasm — which  proves  that  you 
really  believe  in  the  goods  and  that  they  are  the  proper 
goods  for  the  demands  of  your  neighborhood, — concentration 
— which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  move  goods  quickly  and  to 
make  a  deep  impression  upon  your  customers'  minds  that 
they  need  just  such  goods  as  you  are  selling. 

You  can  build  any  business  under  the  sun  by  close  atten- 
tion to  these  principles.  No  matter  whether  your  business  is 
small  or  big,  if  you  adopt  these  principles  and  put  them 
into  execution  your  business  will  improve  and  will  build  up  in 
proportion  to  your  own  energy  and  resources  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  your  environment. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  Chapter  of  Always  and  Nevers. 

Yourself. 
Always  be  careful  of  your  own  appearance, 
be  polite  and  courteous  to  all. 
be  able  to  control  yourself, 
be  sure  to  preserve  your  self-respect, 
be  cheerful;   smile  if  it  comes  natural  to  you. 
be  sure  to  do  your  level  best, 
be  optimistic ;  optimism  attracts  like  a  magnet, 
be  thoughtful  of  others.    Help  those  who  cannot 

help  themselves, 
be  on  time;   both  at  your  meals  and  at  work, 
be  able  to  systematize  your  time, 
be  sure  to  count  ten  when  you  get  mad. 
be  self-confident  of  your  own  ability, 
be  as  generous  as  you  can  afford. 
be  enthusiastic ;  it  puts  life  into  everybody, 
be  prompt  in  your  payments  and  promises, 
be  mindful  to  cultivate  the  study  habit.    There's 

money  in  it. 
be  competent  to  transact  the  daily  requirements 

of  your  vocation. 
be  careful  of  your  character  and  habits. 

Never  worry  over  things  you  cannot  help. 

try  to  become  a  pharmacist  without  a  foundation 

education, 
stop  when  you  have  reached  a  certain  goal;    try 

for  a  higher  one. 
get  discouraged;    everybody  has  troubles;    some 

worse  than  yours, 
talk  about  yourself;  if  you  are  all  right  people 

will  find  you  out. 
drift  with  the  tide ;  keep  ahead  of  it. 
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Never  feel  that  you   know    it    all.     Educated    men    always 

study, 
be  afraid  to  say  "No." 
try  to  agree  with  everybody;   you'll  make  a  mess 

of  it. 
hesitate  to  express  your  own  opinion, 
hesitate  to  boost  yourself  along;   not  by  talk,  but 

by  accomplishments, 
brag,  bluff,  or  bulldoze, 
offer  more  than  you  can  live  up  to, 
run  down  competitors, 
neglect  your  appointments, 
forget  that  you're  in  business  to  make  money, 
make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

Your  Store, 
Always  keep  up  the  proper  store  spirit. 

employ  modern  business  methods. 

study  how  to  improve  it  and  its  service. 

keep  it  sweet  and  clean. 

have  store  rules  and  see  that  they  are  lived  up  to. 

take  the  same  pains  with  your  store  as  with  your 
home. 

have  the  prosperous  and  busy  store  of  your  town. 

have  the  most  popular  store  in  town. 

have  neat  interior,  window  and  show-case  dis- 
plays. 

try  to  develop  the  character  of  your  store. 

have  store  welcome  on  a  par  with  home  welcome. 

have  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  housekeeper, 

have  the  best  store  service  in  town. 

cultivate  store  spirit. 

Never   allow  loitering. 

keep  cobwebs  and  dirt;  they  belong  in  the  fire  or 

outdoors, 
underestimate  cleanliness  as  a  store  asset;    it  has 
value  in  dollars  and  cents. 
27 
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Never  overlook  the  importance  of  store  order  and  disdi- 
pline. 

resent  criticism  of  your  store ;  welcome  it  if  well- 
meant. 

allow  your  store  to  follow  others ;  let  others  follow 
it. 

neglect  its  appearance;  first  impressions  are  last- 
ing. 

allow  it  to  be  said  that  anyone  can  write  their 
name  in  the  dust  on  the  show-cases. 

stand  for  a  sticky  soda  slab. 

earn  the  reputation  of  having  the  stingiest  store 
in  town. 

Your  Goods. 
Always  talk  quality. 

have  selling  talks  ready. 

have  goods  when  they  are  first  called  for;   don't 

wait  for  the  big  demand, 
keep  your  clerks  posted  on  them, 
tell  the  truth  about  them ;  that  is  all  you  need  to 

tell  if  the  quality  is  there, 
keep  a  lookout  for  new  goods;    they  bring  full 

prices, 
have  a  place  for  them  and  keep  them  in  their 

place, 
have  price  tickets  on  them, 
have  them  clean  and  inviting, 
exchange  them  when  unsatisfactory. 

Never   misrepresent  them. 

forget  to  charge  them  when  sold  on  credit, 
forget  that  when  well-displayed  they  are  half -sold, 
forget  that  they  have  inspiration ;   get  inspired, 
hesitate  to  make  frequent  changes  in  show-case 

displays, 
keep  them  in  one  place ;  change  their  position  and 

style  of  display. 
give  them  away;  sell  them  at  a  profit. 
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Never  push  the  cheapest  grade ;  get  the  big  sale, 
charge  more  than  fair  prices, 
sell  them  when  deteriorated  or  below  standard. 

Your  Clerks. 
Always  encourage  them  when  they  do  well, 
give  them  a  square  deal. 

set  a  good  example  for  them ;  they  watch  you. 
insist  that  they  read  the  drug  trade  journals, 
see  that  they  are  neatly  and  uniformly  dressed, 
see  that  they  start  for  a  customer  as  soon  as  he 

enters, 
encourage  them  to  cultivate  the  study  habit. 
demand  that  they  be  absolutely  truthful, 
correct  a  clerk  when  he  needs  it;    for  his  own 

good  as  well  as  yours, 
require  their  obedience  to  orders, 
train  them  in  salesmanship, 
see  to  it  that  they  know  how  to  talk  up  things, 
be  slow  in  hiring:   quick  in  firing, 
keep  them  posted  on  your  special  sales  and  ads. 
consider  well  before  you  say  hard  words  to  them. 

Never   expect  them  to  do  everything  right  at  the  start. 

reprimand  them  publicly. 

hire  cheap  help ;  they  prove  the  most  expensive  in 
the  long  run. 

allow  any  friction  between  them. 

stand  for  any  of  the  dopey  variety;  wake  them 
up  or  get  rid  of  them. 

hesitate  to  ask  them  to  work  overtime  when  neces- 
sary. 

fail  to  impress  upon  them  that  they  represent  you 
in  every  transaction. 

allow  them  to  lounge  around  on  a  rainy  day ;  keep 
them  moving. 

allow  them  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice. 

tell  them  but  once  to  do  a  thing. 
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Never  stand  for    dishonesty    in    axiy    form;    nothing    can 
excuse  it. 
let  a  discharged  clerk  work  his  notice;    pay  him 
for  it,  but  get  rid  of  him  on  the  spot. 

YouE  Customers. 
Always  wait  on  them  in  their  turn. 

try  to  turn  casual  into  steady  buyers. 

learn  to  call  them  by  name. 

count  their  change  before  handing  it  to  them. 

gain  their  confidence. 

accommodate  them  in  every  way  possible. 

take  back  their  unsatisfactory  purchases. 

take  their  kicks  good  naturedly;    they  expect  it 

of  you. 
listen   to   their  tale   of   woe;    they   want   your 

sympathy, 
give  them  the  best  treatment  at  your  command, 
enlist  their  confidence, 
be  considerate  of  their  health  and  safety, 
keep  in  mind  the  value  of  a  satisfied  customer. 

Never   judge  them  by  their  clothes;   the  poorly  clad  are 

often  the  best  spenders, 
antagonize  them;   nor  interrupt  them, 
hesitate  to  let  them  talk ;  you  may  learn  something, 
wait  to  be  spoken  to;   speak  to  them, 
lose  your  temper;    if  you  can't  talk  pleasantly 

don't  talk  at  all. 
hesitate  to  go  out  of  your  way  to  please  them. 
,  ■  give  them  a  chance  to  take  offence. 

laugh  at  their  ignorance;    they  may  know  more 

than  -you. 
trust  the  undeserving;   it  only  means  that  they'll 

pay  cash  at  your  competitors '. 
hound  them  to  death, 
question  their  judgment, 
dictate  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

Afterthoughts  on  Pharmacy. 

In  looking  backward  over  a  period  of  twenty-one  years, 
the  writer  is  reminded  of  the  many  lessons  which  history 
teaches  us.  History  furnishes  us  with  a  story  of  the  past, 
from  which  are  to  be  drawn  moral  and  civic  lessons  that  have 
a  value  for  all  time.  So,  also,  in  the  field  of  business  the 
teachings  of  the  past  are  useful  as  illustrative  of  principles 
and  also  as  precedents.  The  writer  has  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce in  this  book  the  teachings  of  the  past  pertaining  to 
pharmacy  which  are  of  permanent  value,  supplemented  with 
the  teachings  of  the  present  and  the  prospects  of  the  future, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  predicted  along  the  lines  of  natural 
evolution. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  business  varies  as  the 
demand  changes.  The  demands  on  pharmacy  have  changed 
rapidly,  especially  during  the  past  ten  years.  The  conditions 
are  entirely  different.  No  pharmacist  of  the  present  and 
future  can  succeed  who  does  not  know  business  principles  and 
how  to  apply  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  many  historians 
that  they  crowd  their  works  so  full  of  unimportant  details 
that  the  main  theme  of  the  history  is  lost  sight  of.  The  writer 
can  hear  many  readers  of  this  book  sa\nng  to  themselves: 
"Well,  how  can  any  person  think  of  all  these  principles  of 
success  mentioned  here.  He  would  have  a  business  nightmare 
if  he  tried  it. ' '  And  so  he  would  if  he  tried  to  think  of  them 
all  at  once.     This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  application. 

To  get  the  greatest  value  from  the  principles  laid  down 
in  this  book  they  must  be  studied  separately  and  applied 
when  occasion  requires  it.  No  one  pharmacy  will  need  every 
principle  or  detail  mentioned  in  this  book,  but  they  are  all 
valuable  and  requisite  for  success  and  you  are  to  adapt  and 
apply  only  those  that  fit  the  particular  needs  of  your  location 
and  environment.  A  great  many  duties  that  you  perform 
every  day  have  rules  for  their  successful  performance,  yet 
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you  never  think  of  the  rules  because  you  are  so  familiar  with 
the  duties  that  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  better  not  to  do  every- 
thing by  rules,  A  knowledge  of  rules,  however,  is  necessary 
to  the  successful  performance  of  the  duty. 

The  lawyer  who  reads  the  most  law  books  and  keeps  up-to- 
date  on  law,  is,  as  a  rule,  the  best  lawyer.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  pharmacist.  A  musician  thoroughly  versed  in  the  rules 
of  harmony  and  composition  is  a  better  musician  than  the 
one  merely  possessed  with  technique.  The  former's  per- 
formance would  be  more  musical,  possessed  of  greater  depth 
and  emotion.  His  would  be  the  musical  interpretation,  the 
latter 's  the  mechanical  interpretation.  So  your  intei-pretation 
of  the  principles  of  business  should  be  the  natural  one,  made 
possible  by  your  familiarity  with  them  and  your  ability  to 
apply  them  as  occasion  requires,  and  not  the  mechanical  in- 
terpretation of  doing  everything  just  so,  rule  by  rule,  like 
a  machine.  Any  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  a  subject 
can  talk  it  backward  or  forward,  asleep  or  awake.  He  never 
stops  to  think  of  the  rules  of  the  subject,  yet  he  could  not 
have  familiarized  the  subject  without  observing  its  rules  and 
limitations. 

The  central  idea  upon  which  this  book  is  written  is  to  be 
found  in  the  divisions  of  buying  and  selling.  Every  other 
detail  and  principle  mentioned  in  every  chapter  has  some 
direct  or  indirect  bearing  upon  buying  and  selling.  It  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  Commercial  Pharmacy  is  built. 
Take  up  the  study  of  the  division  on  buying,  read  it  over 
several  times,  apply  one  of  its  principles  this  week,  another 
next  week,  soon  you  will  have  mastered  its  principles  and 
have  become  a  better  buyer.  Then  take  up  the  division  on 
salesmanship.  Learn  how  to  sell  your  goods  at  a  profit. 
Learn  how  to  apply  the  rules  of  salesmanship  to  your  own 
business. 

As  fast  as  you  discover  truths  learn  to  apply  thern,  for 
therein  lies  their  value  to  you.  Truths  are  useless  to  you 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  practical  application.  On  this 
point,  President  Hadley  of  Yale  says:   "Truth  is  discovered 
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faster  than  it  is  applied  or  appropriated.  Education  for 
citizenship  in  a  self-governing  commonwealth  has  not  been  as 
effective  as  training  for  a  self-supporting  business  or  pro- 
fessional career,  and  the  fault  is  not  in  lack  of  ideals  or 
professed  adherence  in  them,  but  of  will  to  obey  them.  Where 
it  falls  down  is  on  doing."  One  of  the  greatest  criticisms  of 
our  traditional  educational  system  is  the  failure  to  apply  the 
theories  taught.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald  says 
of  application:  "Young  men  need  to  learn  thoroughness — 
there  is  no  course  of  thoroughness  in  the  schools.  Education 
is  not  something  conferred  upon  a  man,  it  is  wrought  within 
himself.  Application  gives  it  to  him.  Application  brings 
him  all  the  results  he  gets  in  this  world.  Application  seems 
lacking  in  most  young  men  to-day. ' ' 

You  should  have  a  faculty  of  selecting  and  applying  facts 
and  principles  required  for  any  particular  occasion.  Having 
completed  this  task  regarding  buying  and  selling,  then  take 
up  the  division  of  ' '  Thorough  Knowledge  of  Your  Business, ' ' 
and  "Business  Economics."  These  tw^o  divisions,  together 
vnih.  those  of  buying  and  selling,  are,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
the  most  valuable  in  the  book.  Application  of  the  lessons 
taught  in  these  four  divisions  will  make  you  a  better  business 
man  and  assure  a  more  profitable  business. 

It  is  strange  that  pharmacists,  as  a  rule,  being  trained  to 
accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  the  professional  side  of  phar- 
macy are  so  lax  and  indifferent  in  the  duties  of  the  com- 
mercial side  of  pharmacy.  Accuracy  and  thoroughness  in 
business  methods  should  come  easy  to  a  pharmacist,  owing  to 
his  training  in  the  professional  side  of  his  calling.  Applica- 
tion can  be  acquired  by  study  and  practice. 

The  retail  business  has  many  problems.  If  conditions 
were  alike  everywhere  the  same  methods  could  be  used  and 
successfully  applied  the  country  over.  And  yet,  there  are 
certain  underlying  principles  that  can  be  applied  in  all  kinds 
of  retail  merchandising  the  world  over.  So  it  is  in  the  phar- 
macy world.  No  two  stores  are  operated  under  exactly  the 
same  conditions. 
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Store  methods  and  policies  must  be  adopted  and  applied 
to  these  varj'ing  conditions.  There  is  no  one  policy  for  a 
pharmacy  that  is  sure  of  success.  Pharmacists  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  same  town,  pursuing  widely  different  policies, 
have  been  about  equally  successful.  There  are  regular-priced 
stores  and  cut-price  stores  that  are  successful.  Pharmacies 
spending  big  sums  in  advertising  have  made  money  and  sc 
have  pharmacies  spending  little  or  no  money  in  advertising. 
Pharmacies  catering  for  the  swell  trade  have  paid  big  profits, 
likewise  those  bidding  for  the  cheap  trade.  Pharmacies  with 
a  generous  policy  have  succeeded  and  so  have  those  with  a 
narrow  policy.  Pharmacies  in  the  very  best  locations  have 
gone  into  bankruptcy  and  some  on  side  streets  in  inferior 
locations  have  built  up  a  big  business.  Small  and  big  phar- 
macies pay  well  and  there  are  small  and  big  ones  that  barely 
pay  expenses,  and  there  are  small  and  big  ones  that  have 
failed.  So,  then,  it  is  impossible  to  designate  any  one  policy 
that  is  certain  to  win  success.  The  pharmacist,  to  succeed, 
must  possess  sufficient  good  judgment  to  analyze  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  and  be  able  to  apply  business  principles 
to  these  conditions  better  than  his  competitors  do.  Several 
of  the  principles  underlying  success  are  included  in  the 
divisions  of  buying,  salesmanship,  thorough  knowledge  of 
your  business  and  business  economics. 

Another  success  principle  is  the  ability  to  choose  the  right 
people  for  your  clerks.  The  right  kind  of  clerks  will  take  a 
great  many  duties  off  your  shoulders  and  allow  you  more 
time  to  build  your  business,  which  must  go  either  up  or  down ; 
it  can  not  remain  stationary. 

Another  success  principle  is  the  right  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers. Give  every  customer  a  square  deal  and  the  best  pos- 
sible service.  To  be  a  success  in  your  neighborhood  you  must 
have  the  ability  to  do  several  things  better  than  they  are  being 
done.  Big  department  stores  are  developed  on  the  policy  of 
"service  to  the  customer."  This  policy  has  been  the  central 
idea  of  most  of  the  mercantile  successes  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Many  pharmacists  lack  initiative,  which  is  "The  power  of 
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initiating  or  taking  the  lead."  It  is  "Doing  the  right  thing 
without  waiting  to  be  told."  Be  a  leader  in  your  town,  not 
a  trailer.  Don't  wait  for  others  to  initiate  new  ideas,  initiate 
them  yourself.  You  will  make  some  mistakes,  but  if  they 
be  not  too  costly,  they  will  tend  to  cultivate  your  judgment, 
and  your  earlier  failures  will  become  steps  to  success.  It  is  a 
business  crime  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice.  No  great 
successes  are  attained  without  great  attempts.  Fear  to  attempt 
things  causes  many  men  to  fail.  There  is  an  element  of 
chance  in  every  business.  You  should  have  a  will  to  take 
chances,  but  these  chances  must  be  taken  only  when  your  best 
judgment  directs  them  as  legitimate  means  to  an  end.  There 
are  cases  when  well-known  business  axioms  are  broken.  Many 
of  the  great  business  men  have  at  times  smashed  traditional 
regulations  and  made  new  ones  for  themselves. 

Another  success  principle  is  concentration.  Andrew 
Carnegie  says  that  concentration  is  the  prime  secret  of  suc- 
cess. He  says :  * '  Concentrate  your  energy,  thought  and  capital 
exclusively  upon  the  business  in  which  you  are  engaged.  A 
man  can  thoroughly  master  only  one  business,  and  only  an 
able  man  can  do  this.  I  have  never  yet  met  the  man  who 
fully  understood  two  different  kinds  of  business.  The  con- 
cerns who  fail  are  those  which  have  scattered  their  capital. 
'Don't  put  all  your  eggs  in  one  basket'  is  all  wrong.  'Put 
all  your  eggs  in  one  basket,  and  then  watch  that  basket.'  It 
is  easy  to  watch  one  basket  and  to  carry  it.  It  is  trying  to 
watch  too  many  baskets  that  breaks  most  eggs  in  this  country'. 
The  secret  of  success  is  a  simple  matter  of  honest  work,  ability, 
and  concentration.  If  you  are  only  above  the  average  your 
success  is  assured,  and  the  degree  of  success  is  in  ratio  to  the 
greater  degree  of  ability  and  attention  which  you  give  above 
the  average. ' '  ^ 

There  are  so  many  subjects  included  in  Commercial  Phar- 
macy that  you  will  have  to  do  a  great  deal  of  studying  out- 
side of  business  hours.     Analytical  reading,  pointed  conver- 

*The  Empire  of  Business,  by  Andrew  Carnegie,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company,  N.  Y. 
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sation  and  wise  listening  will  greatly  aid  you.  Read  only 
the  books  on  subjects  closely  related  to  your  business  and 
analyze  these  books,  chapter  by  chapter.  Try  to  firmly  fix 
in  your  mind  the  main  thoughts  and  central  idea  of  the 
author.  When  in  conversation  with  successful  merchants  and 
business  men  you  can  easily  shape  your  conversation  so  it  will 
point  to  some  problem  you  wish  solved,  then  wisely  listen 
to  the  other  man's  views  on  this  problem.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  kno^vn  to  the  writer  for  obtaining  knowledge 
about  business  principles.  Don't  be  afraid  to  ask  questions, 
and  be  sure  to  ask  pointed  ones  in  order  to  get  real  value 
from  the  answers. 

Do  not  be  content  to  know  just  what  you  are  absolutely 
obliged  to  know  in  order  to  drift  along.  Study  and  learn 
more  than  you  have  to  know  about  your  business.  On  this 
point,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  noted  New  York  financier, 
says,  "If  I  understand  correctly  any  single  principle  on  which 
success  is  based,  I  know  that  a  true  one  is  this:  'Do  more 
than  you  have  to  do  that  you  may  learn  more  than  you  need 
to  know  for  doing  your  own  simple  daily  task,  and  with  this 
broader  doing  and  wiser  learning  you  will  be  laying  the  sub- 
stantial foundation  that  is  required  for  any  career  of 
eminence.'  The  successful  man  of  the  future  has  learned  to 
welcome  new  work  as  new  opportunity,  and  he  has  learned 
systematically  to  use  his  time  outside  of  his  regular  work 
in  gaining  a  specialized  knowledge  which  will  give  him  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  of  his  business;  and  then 
above  all  he  has  taken  greater  interest  in  his  work  than  in 
himself.  He  has  cared  more  for  getting  the  thing  done  right 
than  he  has  for  the  personal  credit  of  doing  it.  Unless  there 
is  some  defect  of  personality  or  some  accident  of  opportunity, 
the  man  who  fits  this  outline  will  in  a  decade  stand  out  from 
among  his  fellows  a  leader."^ 

You,  as  a  pharmacist  of  the  future,  must  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course  than  that  followed  by  the  pharmacist  of  the  past. 

^Business  and  Education,  by  Frank  A.  Vanderlip.  Duffield  &  Com- 
pany, N.  Y. 


Aftertlioughts  on  Pharmacy  397 

Heretofore,  the  writers  on  pharmacy  have  treated  only  of 
the  professional  side  and  the  pharmacist  himself  thought 
mostly  of  that.  But,  nowadays,  commercial  ability  is  recog- 
nized as  high  as  professional  ability.  You  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  be  a  good  merchant  just  as  well  as  a  professional  man. 
You  should  strive  to  advance  the  ethics  of  Commercial  Phar- 
macy to  the  same  high  standard  hitherto  claimed  exclusively 
for  Professional  Pharmacy. 

You  should  be  a  man  of  high  ideals.  You  should  have  a 
definite  goal,  then  try  to  reach  that  goal  by  increasing  your 
powers  of  initiative,  concentration,  imagination,  ability,  and 
judgment.  You  must  be  a  good  buyer  and  a  good  salesman,  a 
competent  judge  of  clerks  and  a  champion  of  the  success 
principle,  ' '  Service  to  the  customer. ' '  You  must  have  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  your  business  and  be  sure  that  you  conduct 
it  for  profit.    You  must  ' '  always  know  where  you  stand. ' ' 
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Abbreviations,  rules  for  use  of,  143 
Ability  and  honesty  of  clerks,  153 
Accommodating  customers,  147 
Accounting,  accuracy  in,  127 

for  a  pharmacy,  125 

systems  of,  84 
Accuracy  in  accounting,  127 

training  in,  83 
Ad,  elements  of,  262 

mention  prices  in,  270 

final  test  of  an,  259 

writing,  basis  of,  256 
Ads.,  arrangement  of,  262 

changing,  260 

keying,  293 

mistakes  in  printing  prices  in, 
268 

series  of,  258 

simple  rule   for   writing  news- 
paper, 269 

size  and  frequency  of,  267 

style  in  writing,  260 
Adjectives,  use  of,  131 
Advantages    of    small    stores    over 
department  stores,  146 

of  the  sole  agency  scheme,  180, 
181 
Advertising,    advantages    of    mail 
order,  288 

apportioning  to  mediums,  267 

blotters,  252 

calendars,  250 

charity,  253 

conducting  retail,  280 

distribution     of    appropriation 
according  to  time,  264 

goods  over  your  name,  178 

how  much  to  spend  for,  263 

how  to  get  customers  by,  280 

leaders,  259 

mail  order,  288 

making  use  of  general,  286 

mediums,  240 

miscellaneous,  254 

novelties,  249 

objections  to  mail  order,  289 

personal  mediums,  240 

purposes  of,  238 


Advertising,  quality  goods,  284 

schedule  of  New  York  depart- 
ment store,  265 

schemes,  253,  337 

space,  how  to  use  small,  268 

space,    how    to    contract    for, 
267 

space-leaks,  107 

suggestions,  272 

withdrawal  of,  239 
Advertisements,  writing,  255 
Afterthoughts,  on  Pharmacy,  391 
Agency,  advantages  of  sole,  180,  181 

beware  of  sole,  179 
Agencies,  statements  to  mercantile, 

44 
Agreements,  tieing  yourself  to,  71 
Ahead  looking,  56 
Ahead-planning  work,  116 
Always,  chapter  of,  386 
Always  know  where  you  stand,  83 
Analysis  of  vearly  statement,  77 
Analyze,  how  to,  200,  201 
Apostrophe,  rules  for  use  of,  141 
Apparent    authority    of    traveling 

salesmen,  171 
Application,    President  Hadley,   of 

Yale,  quoted,  392 
Appropriation,  apportioning  the  ad- 
vertising to  mediums,  266 
Appropriation  bills,  118 
Appropriation,  distributing   adver- 
tising according  to  time,  264 
Approval,  goods  on,  172 
Arithmetic   commercial  applied  to 

pharmacy,  71 
Arousing  interest,  227 
Arrangement,  change  of  goods,  219 
Arrangement  of  ads.,  262 

of  a  pharmacy,  32 
Arranging  departments,  35 
Arranging  show  case,  342 
Art,  definition  of,  233 

salesmanship  as  an,  233 
Article,  history  of  an,  196 

parts  of,  i96 

u.ses  of  an,  195 
Articles,  suggestion  of  similar,  214 
Assignment  blanks,  114 
Athletic  goods,  330 
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Attention,  how  to  secure,  225 

to  customers,  168 
Authority,    apparent    of    traveling 

salesmen,  171 
Auto-suggestion,  220 

B 

Bait,  beware  of  the  sole  agency,  179 
Bank,  borrowing  from,  46 
choice  of,  45,  46 
relations  with,  45,  46 
what  it  wants  to  know  about 
you,  48 
Bargain  department,  328 
Benefit,  law  of  mutual,  223 
Big  sale,  work  for  the,  216 
Bills,  appropriation,  118 

buying  the  opening,  32 
Billboards,  247 
Blanks,  assignment,  114 
Block    signals,    their    reference    to 

business,  86 
Blotters,  advertising,  252 
Board  of  pharmacy,  6 
Boards,  bill,  247  _ 
Bond,  merchandise,  377 
Booklets,  242 
Booklets  advertising,  377 
Books,  building  up  sale  on,  354 
Borders,  279 

Borrowed  capital,  financing  by,  13 
Bottles,  shelf  to  the  rear,  34 
Box  goods,  advantages  of,  346 

trade,  340 
Breakage,  leaks  by,  103 
Bradstreet  credit  ratings,  45 
Bradstreet  on  failures,  88 
Building  business,  332 
Business,  as  a  profession,  3 
buying  an  established,  22 
correspondence    and    punctua- 
tion, 128 
economics,  94 

thorough  knowledge  of,  67 
Business  Building,  books,  3.54 

concentration    campaigns, 

379 
confectionery  department, 

341 
cigar  department,  338 
farmers'  trade,  365 
holiday  business,  372 
magazines,  355 
mail  order  houses,  366 
own  preparations,  358 


Business  Building,  pens,  355 
perfumery,  355 
soda  department,  332 
souvenir  post  cards,  350 
stationery  department,  349 
substitution,  361 
suggestion  system,  382 
trade  at  home,  370 
trading  stamps,  357 
Buy,  resolve  to,  229 
Buyer,  requisites  of,  174,  175 

the  ideal,  173,  174 
Buyers'  mistakes  sale,  177 
Buying    and     selling,     comparison 
between,  236 
an  established  business,  22 
clubs,  183,  184 
commercial  law  pertaining  to, 

170 
goods,  170 

holiday  goods,  376,  378 
how  to  avoid  mistakes  in,  177 
the  opening  bills,  32 


Calendars,  advertising,  249,  250 
Capital,  outgrowing  your,  85 
Capitalization,  rules  for,  141 
Card  files,  how  to  use,  115 
Cards,  souvenir  post,  as  advertising 
mediums,  251 

souvenir  post,  writing  ads.  on, 
256 

street  car,  246 
Carnegie,    Andrew,    equipment    of 
vessel  to  rechart  the  seas,  87 

on  concentration,  395 

on  endorsing,  55 
Cash  discounts,  108 
Cash  registers,  31,  32 
Causes  of  failures,  88 
Caveat  emptor,  173 
Cellar  leaks,  104  _ 
Cent,  locating  mistake  of  one,  128 
Certificates,  gift  for  Christmas,  377 
Changing  ads.,  260 
Change  of  arrangement  of  goods,  219 

of  position  of  goods,  219 
Character,  190 
Charge,  off  fixtures,  82 
Charity  advertising,  253 
Cheap  goods,  218 
Ciiecking  insertions,  2S6 
Checks,  bilance  your,  53 

cerlified,  50 

dated  ahead,  51 
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Checks,  dramng,  50 
"  kiting, "'  52 
making  out,  49 
stopping  payment  on,  53 
swapping,  51 
Cheerfulness,  188,  189 
Children's  trade,  347 
Children,  treatment  of,  189 
Chocolates,  example  of  sale  of,  207 
Christmas,  planning  campaign  for, 

372,  379 
Cigar  buyer's  list,  340 
Cigar,  leaks,  102 

department,  building  up,  338 
example  of  sale  of,  208 
sale  of,  209 
Circulars,  243 

Class  of  trade  to  cater  to,  24 
Clause,  eighty  per  cent,  insurance, 

39,  40 
Clean  everything,  122 
Clerks  as  your  representatives,  158 
division  of  labor  for,  156 
treatment  of,  152 
work  marked  out,  152 
Close  the  sale,  how  to  do  it,  229 
Clubs,  buying,  183,  184 
Coffee,  as  side  line,  329 
Colleges  of  pharmacy,  commercial 

pharmacy  in,  4 
Colon,  rules  for  use  of  the,  136 
Compiling  a  mailing  list,  291 
Commercial  law  pertaining  to  buy- 
ing, 107 
Commercial  pharmacy,  definition,  7 
foundation  of,  392 
immediate  demand  for,  1 
per  cent.,  1 
Commercial     pharmacists,     in     co- 
operation with  professional  phar- 
macist, 4 
Competitors,     knowledge    of    their 
goods,  203 
treatment  of,  70 
Comma,  rules  for  use  of  the,  133 
Concentration,  Andrew  Carnegie  on, 
395 
campaign,  379 
Conducting  retail  advertising,  280 
Confectionery  department,  building 
up  a,  341 

leaks,  102,  103 
Contract,  how  to  make  advertising, 

267 
Control,  of  self,  187 
rule  for  self,  188 


Conversation  pointed,  396 
Corporation  method  of  financing,  15 
Correspondence,  business,  128 
Cost    mark,     always     putting     on 
goods,  36 

choice  of,  43 
Coupons,  Post  Office  ruling  on,  290 
Creating  desire,  228 
Credit,  establishment  of,  44 
Cumulative  effect  of  advertising,  238 
Curiosity,  arousing  the  customer's 

226 
Cuts,  277 

fineness  of,  279 

how  to  select,  278 

position  of,  279 
Cutlery,  as  side  line,  327 
Cutting  prices,  165,  166 
Customer,    highest    percentage    of 
fault  with  the,  193 

knowing  your,  204 

loss  of,  218 

waiting  on  more  than  one,  151 
Customers,  accommodating,  147 

as  guests,  187,  204 

attention  to,  168 

average  purchase  of,  217 

hobbies  of,  222 

how  lost,  149 

objections  to  goods,  202 

treatment  of,  160 

waiting  on  in  turn,  169 

ways  to  get  new,  285 

D 

Daily  statement  sheets,  125 
Damage,  by  rats,  99 
Dating,  avoid  long,  177 
Dash,  rules  for  use  of  the,  139 
"  Dead  certainty,"  87 
Dead  stock,  moving,  109 

section,  109 
Dealings  with   traveling  salesmen, 

170 
Deciding  on  the  location,  18 
Decorations,  378 

for  holidays,  378 
Definition,  of  a  failure,  90 
Delivery  of  goods,  164 
Department    stores,    disadvantage 

of,  146 
Departments,  arranging,  35 
Descriptions,  373 
Desire,  how  to  create,  228 
Deterioration,  of  goods,  98 
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Difference  point,  258 

Disadvantage,  of  department  stores, 
146 

Discounts,  avoid  quantity  177 
importance  of  cash,  108 
to  special  customers,  167 

Dishonesty,  66 

Display  how  it  suggests  purchase, 
219 

Displays,  window,  see  window  dis- 
plays 

Division  of  labor  for  clerks,  156 
of  work  for  partners,  11,  12 

Dollar  turning  the,  68 

Downweight,  leaks  by,  101 

Dun,  credit  ratings,  45 

Duality  of  mind,  222 

E 

Economics,  business,  94 
Economizing  time,  96 
Economy,  pharmaceutical,  94 
Educational  changes,  affecting  phar- 
macy, 5 
system,  criticism  of,  5 
Effect,   cumulative  of  advertising, 

238 
Electric  signs,  248 
Elements  of  an  ad.,  262 
Eighty  per  cent,  clause  copy  and 

examples,  39 
Em,  standard  of  measuring  type, 

277 
Endorsements     of    notes,     checks, 

drafts,  54 
Endorsing,    Andrew    Carnegie    on, 

55 
Enemy,  fury  of  political,  16 
Entertainment,  by  jobbers,  377 
Enthusiasm,  in  selling  goods,  195 
Everything,  clean  and  sweet,  122 

in  order,  121 
Examination,  privilege  of,  172 
Example  of  impressing  the  objec- 
tive mind,  223 
of    impressing    the    subjective 

mind,  222 
of  downweight,  101 
of  sale  of  breath  hearts,  219 
of  carnation  pink  perfume, 

215 
of  chocolate,  206 
of  cigars,  208 
of  face  cream,  215 
of  fountain  syringe,  209 


Example  of  sale  of  Japanese  nail 
stone,  214 
of  narcissus  perfimae,  215 
of  perfume,  219 
of  post-cards,  206 
of  rubber  gloves,  210 
of  figuring  profits,  73 
of  salesmanship 
on  perfume,206 
Exchanging  goods,  162 

with  agents,  110 
with  manufacturers,  110 
with  retailers,  110 
with  wholesalers,  110 
Exclamation  mark,  rules  for  use  of 

the,  138 
Expense  percentage,  69 

salary  as,  74 
Expenses,  keeping  track  of,  75 
Expression,  value  of  facial,  235 
External  suggestion,  221 


Face  cream,  sale  of,  215 
Facial  expression,   value  in   sales- 
manship, 235 
Fail,  do  95  out  of  every  100  business 

men,  91 
Failed,  why  men  failed  in  1910,  89 
Failures  and  their  causes,  88 
Failure,  definition  of,  90 
Failures,  percentages  of  number  of, 

90 
Farmers'  department  store,  368 
Farmer's  trade,  building  up,  365 
Fault,  in  selling  transactions,  193 
Favors,  accepting  from  jobbers,  377 
Figures,  rules  for  use  of,  143 
Figuring   percentages   from   selling 
price,  72 
profits,  72 
profits  table  for,  74 
Files,  how  to  use  card,  115 
Financing  a  pharmacy,  methods  of,9 
a  pharmacy  as  a  side  line,  17 
by  borrowed  capital,  13 
by  corporation  method,  15 
by  wholesale  druggists,  14 
Fineness  of  cuts,  279 
Fire  insurance,  39,  40,  41 
Fixtures,  about  buying,  27 
Fixtures,  charging  off,  82 
Five  minutes,  the  value  of,  96 
Flowers,  as  an  asset,  122 
cut  and  artificial,  330 
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Form  letters,  244 

Fountain  syringes  sale  of,  209 

Frequency,  of  ads,  267 

Front,  arrangement  of  store,  30 

Future,  planning  for,  57 

Future  problems,  37 

G 

General  advertising,  making  use  of, 

286 
Gift  certificates,  377 
Glassware,  purchase  of,  32 
Goods,  advertising  over  your  name, 
178 

applying     salesmanship     prin- 
ciples to,  198 

buymg,  170 

change    of    position    and    ar- 
rangement, 219 

cheap,  218 

delivery  of,  164 

deterioration  of,  98 

exchan|;ing,  162 

high  priced,  218 

how  to  analyze,  200,  201 

knowing  your,  194 

knowledge  of  competitors,  203 

misplaced,  103 

perishable,  104 

on  approval,  172 

on  sale,  172 

showing  high  priced,  212 

showing  low-priced,  213 

showing  medium  priced,  212 

stolen,  103 
Guarantee  slip,  348 
Guests,  treating  customers  as,  187 

customers  as,  204 

H 

Hadlev,     President     of    Yale,     on 

application,  392 
Hard  times,  the  lesson  of,  95 
Headlines,  writing,  261 
Help,  selection  of,  42 
High  priced  goods,  218 
History,  of  an  article,  196 
Hobbies  of  customers,  222 
Holiday  business,   building    up    a, 

372 
Home,  why  trade  leaves,  370 

trade  at,  370 
Honesty  of  drug  clerks,  153 
Hot  soda,  337 

28 


Human  nature,  210 

Hyphen,  rules  for  use  of  the,  138 


Ideal  buyer,  173 
Ideas,  filing,  116 
Identifying  people  at  a  bank,  54 
Insertions,  checldng,  286 
Insurance,  against  clerks'  mistakes, 
42 

fire,  38 

plate  glass,  42 
Interest,  arousing,  227 
Interior  displays,  314 
Interrogation  mark,  rules  for  use  of 

the,  138 
Inventory,  goods  unearthed  by,  80 

how  to  take  an,  81 

value  of,  79 
Italics,  rules  for  use  of,  145 
K 

Keep  your  promises,  118 

Keeping  up  stock,  119 

Keying  ads.,  293 

Kiting  checks,  52 

Knocking  competitors,  71 

Know,  where  you  stand  always,  83 

Ivnowing  yourself,  186 

your  customer,  204 

your  goods,  194 
Ivnowledge  of  your  business,  67 


Labels,  purchase  of,  32,  33 

Law,     commercial,    pertaining     to 

buying,  170 
Law,  mental,  of  sale,  224 
Law  of  mutual  benefits,  223 

of  non-resistance,  223 
Leaders,  advertising,  259 
Leaks,  advertising  space,  107 

at  soda  fountain,  100 

by  breakage,  103 

confectionery,  102,  103 

cellar,  104 

cigar,  102 

by  downweight,  101 

fake  advertising,  107 

miscellaneous,  107 

misplaced  goods,  103 

mutilated  coins,  106 

paper,  106 

perishable  goods,  104 

stolen  goods,  103 

stopping,  98 
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Lease,  about  the,  22 

Lending  libraries,  331 

Lesson  of  hard  times,  95 

Letter,  cost  of  a,  122 

Letter  writing,  128 

Letters,  form,  244 

Lighting,  arrangement  of,  30 

List,  how  to  compile  a  mailing,  291 

Location,  deciding  on  the,  18 

Location,  questions  about,  21 

Long  dating,  avoid,  177 

Looking  ahead,  56 

Losing  customers,  149 

Lunches  at  soda  fountain,  336 

M 

Magazines,  355 
Mail-order  advertising,  288 

advertising,  objection  to,  289 

houses,   competition  of,  366 
plan  of,  367 
pharmacist's  advantages 

over,  369 
strong  points  of,  368 
weak  points  of,  369 
Mailing  list,  how  to  compile,  291 
Manager  requisites  of,  62 
Management,  efficient,  60 

of  a  pharmacy,  60 

problems  of,  64 
Manicure  goods,  327 
Mark  clerks  work,  152 
Mediums,  advertising,  240 

definition  of  an  advertising,  241 

personal  advertising,  240 
Mental  law  of  sale,  224 
Menu  cards,  336 
Mercantile  agencies,  statements  to, 

44 
Merchandise  bonds,  377 
Meters,  read  your  gas,  electric  and 

water,  24 
Method,  corporation  of  financing,  15 

ideal  of  financing  a  pharmacy, 
10 

partnership,  10,  11 
Mind,  duality  of,  222 

objective,  220 

subjective,  220 
Miscellaneous  advertising,  254 

leaks,  107 
Misplaced  goods,  103 
Mistakes,  locating  of  one  cent,  128 

how  to  avoid  in  buying,  177 

in  printing  prices  in  ads.,  268 

sale  of  buyer's,  177 


Mixtures,  how  to  make,  343 
Moistening  cigars,  338 
Money  back,  161 

Moment,  arrival  of  the  psychologi- 
cal, 229 
Mutilated  coin,  leaks,  108 
Mutual  benefit,  law  of,  223 

N 

Nail  stone,  sale  of  Japanese,  214 

Name  of  store,  37 

Newspaper    ads.,    simple    rule    for 

writing,  269 
Newspapers,    as   advertising  medi- 
ums, 241 
Never's,  chapter  of,  386 
Notes,  endorsement  of,  54 

protests  of,  53 
No,  don't  be  afraid  to  say,  182 
Non-resistance,  law  of,  223 
Notices,  reading,  271 
Novelties,  376 

advertising,  249 

appropriate     for     holiday 
business,  376 

O 

Objections,  of  customers  to  goods, 

202 
Objective  mind,  220 
Opening  planning  for  the,  56 
Order,  everything  in,  121 
Outgrowing  your  capital,  85 
Outline  of  policy,  18 
Own  preparations,  building,  358 
Painted  signs,  248 
Paints,  331 
Parenthesis  marks,  rules  for  use  of, 

139 
Partners,  division  of  work  for,  11,  12 
Partnership,  method  of  financing  a 

pharmacy,  10,  11 
Parts,  of  an  article,  196 
Paper,  leaks,  106 
Papers,  store,  244 


Pens,  writing,  355 

Per-cent.,  of  Commercial  Pharmacy, 
1 

Percentage  expense  of  doing  busi- 
ness, 69 

Percentages  figured  from  selling 
price,  72 
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Perfume,  example  of  sale  of,  206 

sale  of  narcissus,  215 
Perfumery,  building  up,  355 
Perishable  goods,  104 
Period,  rules  for  use  of  the,  137 
Personal  advertising  mediums,  240 
Pharmaceutical  economy,  94 

education,  need  of  rebuilding,  6 
Pharmacy,  arrangement  of,  32 

biggest  successes  in,  2 

definition  of  commercial,  7 

demand  for  commercial,  1 

per  cent,  of  commercial,  1 

planning  a,  27 

three  requisites  for  the  success 
of,  60 

student,  unpreparedness  of,  6,  7 
Photographic  supplies,  326 
Piano    compositions,    principles    of 
compared  with  principles  of  sales- 
manship, 200 
Plan  work  ahead,  116 
Planning  a  pharmacy,  27 

for  the  future,  57 

for  the  opening,  56 
Point,  difference,  258 

sizes,  table  of,  274 
Points,  selling,  255 

selling  of  a  commodity,  194 
Pointed  conversation,  396 
PoUcy,  outline  of,  18 
Policies,  widely  different  store,  394 
Politeness,  190 
PoUtical  enemy,  16 
Pompeian  massage  cream,  concen- 
tration campaign  on,  382 
Post  cards,    building    up   souvenir, 
351 

examples  of  sale  of,  206 

souvenir  as   advertising  medi- 
ums, 251 

writing  ads  on  souvenir,  256 
Position  charge  of,  219 

of  cuts  in  an  ad.,  278 
Post  office  ruling  on  coupons,  291 
Prejudice  of  professional  pharma- 
cists, 2 
Preliminary  problems,  37 
Premium  schemes,    of    mail    order 

houses,  368 
Present  problems,  37 
Price  cutting,  165 

Price  of  goods  to  be  shown  first,  212 
Prices,  mention  in  ad.,  270 
Principles  of  business  success,  65 

of  success,  394 


Printing  ads.,  mistakes  in,  26S 
Privilege,  of  examination  of  goods, 

172 
Problems,  of  management,  64 

preliminary,  37 

present  and  future,  37 
Professional  pharmacists,  prejudice 
of,  2 

in  co-operation  with  com- 
mercial pharmacists,  4 
Programs,  theatre,  252 
Profit,  know  your  gross,  76 

ultimate  goal  for,  8 

what  will  it  be,  25 
Profits,  how  to  figure,  72 

of  cigar  case,  341 

table  for  figuring,  74 
Promises,  keep  your,  118 
Protests  of  notes,  53 
Psychological  moment,  229 
Public  schools,  3 
Punctuation,  business,  128 

rules  for,  133 
Purchase,  average  customer's,  217 

how  display  suggests,  219 
Purposes  of  advertising,  238 

Q 

Quality  advertising,  284 
Quantity  discounts,  avoid,  177 
Questions  of  location,  21 
Quotations,  rules  for  use  of,  145 


R 

Railroads,  safety  appliances,  86 

Rats,  damage  by,  99 

Razors  as  side  line,  327 

Reading  notices,  271 

Readers,  271 

Rebates  to  out-of-town  customers, 

167 
Religious  preference,  regardless  of, 

24 
Representatives,    clerks    as    your, 

15S 
Requisites,  of  a  buyer,  174 
Reserving  articles,  377 
Resolve  to  buy,  22S 
Retail  advertising,  conducting,  280 
Rubber  gloves,  sale  of,  210 
Rules  for  punctuation,  133 
Rule  for  writing  newspaper  ads.,  269 
Rules,  store,  161 
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Salary  as  expense,  74 
Sale,  goods  on,  172 

how  to  close  the,  229 
object  of,  224 
mental  law  of,  224 
work  for  the  big,  216 
how  to  conduct  special,  317 
special,  321 
Salesman  magnetic,  210 
Salesmanship  as  an  art,  233 
by  suggestion,  210 
definition  of,  186 
examples  of,  209 
lack  of,  212 
principles,     applying     to     the 

goods,  198 
principles    of    compared    with 
principles  of  piano  composi- 
tions, 200 
tact  in,  192 
Salesmen,  deaUngs  with  traveling, 

170 
Samples,  346 
Sanitation,  23 
Schedule  of  New  York  department 

store  advertising,  265 
Schemes,  advertising,  253 
Science,  definition  of,  233 
Screen  sizes  of  cuts,  279 
Sea,    dangers    of    compared    with 

business,  87 
Securing  attention,  225 
Selection  of  help,  42 
Self-control,  187 
rule  for,  188 
Self-interest,  how  to  appeal  to,  228 
Self-suggestion,  221 
Selling,  importance  of,  236 
points,  255 

of  a  commodity,   194 
story  of  a  tooth  brush,  197 
Selling  price,   figuring  percentages 

from,  72 
Selling  talks,  230 
Semicolon,    rules    for    use    of    the, 

136 
Senses,    suggestions    through    the 

physical,  227 
Series  of  ads.,  258 
Service,  store,  145 
Sheets,  daily  statement,  125 
Shelf  bottles,  to  the  rear,  34 
Side  lines,  athletic  goods,  330 

bargain   department,    328 


Side  lines,  cutlery,  327 

flowers,  cut  and  artificial, 

330 
how  to  add,  324 
manicure  goods,  327 
miscellaneous,  331 
paints,  331 

photographic  supplies,  325 
razors,  327 
soaps,  327 
tea  and  coffee,  329 
wall  paper,  331 
Side  line  financing,  17 
Signs,  373 

electric,  30,  248 
painted,  248 
soda  fountain,  336 
Similar      articles      suggestion      of, 

214 
Size,  of  ads.,  267 
Sizes,  poiut  table  of,  274 
Small  space,  how  to  use,  268 
Smile,  quotation  about  a,  191 
Soaps,  328 
Soda     department,     building     up, 

332 
Soda  fountain,  advertising  a,  337 
figuring  profits  on  a,  335 
location  of,  29 
leaks,  100 
signs,  336 
Soda  specialities,  cost  of,  333 
Sole  agency,  bait,  179 
Sole  agency  chocolates,  348 
Sole  agency  scheme,  advantages  of, 

180 
Souvenir  post  cards  as  advertising 
mediums,  251 

writing  ads.  on,  256 
Space  how  to  contract  for  advertis- 
ing, 267 
how  to  use  small,  268 
Special  sales,  376 

advertising,  320 
automobile,  322 
bundle,  322 
candy,  323 

how  to  conduct,  317 
morning,  323 
planning,  319 
profitable,  321 
out  of  season,  321 
_  Tuesday,  322 
Specialties,  made  to  order,  344 
Spend,  how  much  for  advertising, 
263 
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Spirit,  store,  148 

Stand,    always    know    where    you, 

83 
State    associations,    discussion    of 

commercial  pharmacy  at,  4 
Statement,  analysis  of  yearly,  77 

sheets  for  daily,  125 
Stationery  department,  building  up, 

349 
Stock,  keeping  up  and  taking  care 
of,  119 
moving  dead,  109 
watching,  112 
Stolen  goods,  103 
Store  displays,  315 

front,  arrangement  of,  31 

leaks,  98 

name,  37 

papers,  244 

rules,  161 

service,  145 

spirit,  148 

supplies,  34 
Story,  a  selling  point  of  a  tooth 

brush,  197 
Street,  "  two  cent "  side  of,  19 
Street  car  cards,  246 
Student  of  pharmacy,  unprepared, 

6,  7 
Style,  in  writing  ads.,  260 
Styles  of  type,  275 
Subjective  mind,  220 
Subordinate       departments,      349, 

357 
Substitution,  162,  163,  361 

New  York  State  law  on,  362 
Success  principles,  394 
of  business,  65 

requisites  for  a  pharmacy,  60 
Suggestion,  auto,  220 

external,  221 

of  similar  articles,  214 

its  value  in  business,  221 

self,  221 

system,  382 
Suggestions,  advertising,  272 

from  clerks,  383 

from  customers,  384 
Supplies,  store,  34 
Sweet,  everything  in  store,  122 
SjTnpathy,  190 

Synthesis,  when  to  employ,  231 
System  and  store  service,  113 

in  a  pharmacy,  113 

of  accounting,  84 


Table  for  figuring  profits,  74 
Tact,  in  salesmanship,  192 
Taking  care  of  stock,  119 
Talks,  selling,  230 
Tea,  as  side  line,  329 
Theatre  programs,  252 
Thoroughness,  training  in,  83 

quotation  from  Boston  Herald, 
393 
Thoughts,  how  to  express  your,  235 
Time,  economizing,  96 
Times,  lesson  of  hard,  95 
Trade,  class  of  to  cater  to,  24 
at  home  campaign,  370 
why  it  leaves  home,  370 
Trading   stamps,  building   business 

by,  357 
Traveling  man,  time  to  give  to,  97 
Traveling  salesmen,  dealings  with, 

170 
Treatment  of  children,  189 
of  clerks,  152 
of  competitors,  70 
of  customers,  160 
Trusteeship,  quotation  on  by  Mr. 

Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  63 
Turning  the  dollar,  68 
"Two  cent  side"  of  the  street,  19 
Type  high,  277 
Type,  height  of,  277 

legibiUty  of,  277 
size  of,  274 
styles  of,  275 
Typography,  274 

U 

Uses,  of  an  article,  195 


Value  of  an  inventory,  79 

of  five  minutes,  96 
Vanderlip,  Frank  A.  on  new  work, 
396 
quoted  on  trusteeship,  63 
Ventilation,  23 

Vocabulary,  building  up  your,  235 
Voice,  cultivating  a  good  speaking, 
235 

W 

Waiting  on  more  than  one  customer, 

151 
Wall  paper,  331 
Want  book,  keeping  up  a,  119 
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Water  rates,  23 

Watching  stock,  112 

Wholesale    druggists,    financing    a 
pharmacy  by,  14,  15 

Window  displays,  295,  316,  375,  340 
backgrounds,  312 
calendar  of,  308 
cards,  312 
centrepiece,  300 
color  harmony,  303 
decorations,  299,  303 
demonstrations,  303 
fixtures,  303 
function  of,  295 
interior    displays    in     co- 
operation with,  314 
lighting,  305 
loaning  windows,  313 
mechanical  figures,  302 
mistakes  in  dressing,   298 
novelty  effects,  309,  310 


Window  displays,  object  of,  299 

photographing,  310 

planning,  309 

price  tickets,  314 

records,  311 

salesmanship  of,  301,  302 

showing    one    thing   at   a 
time,  297 

strips,  313 

trimming,  310 
Withdrawal  of  advertising,  239 
Words,  the  kind  to  use,  234 
Work,  division  of  for  partners,  11, 12 

planning  ahead,  116 
Writing  ads,  basis  of,  256 
Writing  letters,  128 


Yearly  statement,  analysis  of,  77 
Yourself,  knowing,  186 


Three  Hundred  and  Ten 
Questions 


ANSWERED    BY 


O'CONNOR'S  COMMERCIAL 
PHARMACY 


PART  I 
PHARMACY  ESTABLISHI^IENT 

1.  What  per  cent,  of  the  daily  sales  of  a  pharmacy  does  Com- 

mercial Pharmacy  form  ?    Page  1. 

2.  Why  should  a  pharmacist  give  his  personal  attention  to 

the  Commercial  Pharmacy  end  of  his  store  ?    Page  2. 

3.  To  what  is  due  the  biggest  successes  in  pharmacy  to-day  ? 

Page  2. 

4.  What  prejudices  beset  the  progress  of  Commercial  Phar- 

macy, and  how  were  they  overcome  1    Pages  2-4. 

5.  What  aid  has  been  given  to   Commercial  Pharmacy  by 

colleges  of  pharmacy  and  pharmaceutical  associations? 
Page  4. 

6.  What  are  the  educational  changes  that  affect  pharmacy? 

Page  6. 

7.  Why  is  a  pharmacy  student  unprepared  for  his  life  work 

when  he  has  ' '  passed  the  Board  ? ' '    Page  7. 

8.  AVhat  is  the  ultimate   goal  that  all  pharmacists  should 

strive  to  reach  ?    Page  8. 

9.  What  is  Commercial  Pharmacy  and  what  subjects  does  it 

embrace?    Page  7. 

10.  What  are  the  six  principal  methods  of  financing  a  phar- 

macy, and  which  is  the  ideal  method?    Page  9. 

11.  When  a  partnership  is  formed,  what  specific  rule  should 

be  insisted  upon  ?    Page  11. 


Commercial  Pharmacy 

12.  What  is  the  great  danger  in  financing  by  borrowed  capital  ? 

Page  13. 

13.  What  handicap  is  attached  to  a  pharmacy  that  is  financed 

by  wholesale  druggists?    Page  14. 

14.  Why  is  it  undesirable  to  have  a  pharmacy  financed  by 

liquor  interests?    Page  16. 

15.  Name  one  advantage  of  an  incorporated  pharmacy.    Page 

15. 

16.  How  do  chain  stores  choose  a  location?    Pages  19-20. 

17.  How  would  you  analyze  the  possibilities  of  a  location? 

Pages  19-21. 

18.  In    buying    an    established    business    what    investigation 

should  be  made  ?    Page  22. 

19.  Why    should   you   read   your   lease   before   signing   it? 

Page  23. 

20.  What  attention  should  be  given  to  sanitation,  to  ventila- 

tion, and  to  meters?    Page  23. 

21.  Would  you  cater  to  the  poor,  to  the  rich,  to  the  middle 

class,  or  to  all  three  classes  ?    Page  24. 

22.  What  will  your  profit  be  ?    Page  25. 

23.  What  is  an  outline  of  policy  ?    Page  26. 

24.  When  buying  fixtures,  what  thought  should  be  uppermost 

in  your  mind  ?    Page  27. 

25.  Before  your  lighting  system  is  installed,  what  precautions 

should  3^ou  observe  ?    Page  30. 

26.  What  is  the  real  value  of  an  electric  sign  ?    Page  30. 

27.  Why  should  great  care  be  exercised  in  buying  your  labels, 

glassware,  and  other  supplies  ?    Page  32. 

28.  What  is  the  modem  tendency  towards  the  location  of  shelf 

bottles?    Page  34. 

29.  Why  should  your  pharmacy  be  arranged  on  a  thought- 

out-in-advance  plan?    Page  36. 

30.  What  is  the  best  store  name  ?    Page  37. 

31.  If  you  were  asked  to  explain  the  eighty  per  cent,  clause  in 

your  insurance  policy,  how  would  you  do  it?    Page  39. 

32.  How  many  clerks  are  usually  required  ?    Page  42. 

33.  What  is  the  best  cost  mark  ?    Page  43. 


Qiiestions 

34.  Why  should  you  establish  credit,  whether  or  not  you  ever 

use  it?    Page  44. 

35.  What  is  the  correct  attitude  towards  mercantile  agencies? 

Page  44. 

36.  What  qualities  should  influence  your  choice  of  a  bank? 

Page  45. 

37.  Is  it  advisable  to  establish  a  pharmacy  on  capital  borrowed 

from  a  bank  ?    Page  47. 

38.  What  does  your  bank  want  to  know  about  you  ?    Page  48. 

39.  When  borrowing  money,  what  is  a  safe  rule  to  follow? 

Page  49. 

40.  What  is  a  certified  check  ?    Page  50. 

41.  What  is  meant  by  "kiting"  checks,  and  why  should  this 

practice  be  abolished  1    Page  52. 

42.  How  would  you  stop  payment  on  a  check  ?    Page  53. 

43.  Describe  the  process  of  a  note  going  to  protest.    Page  54. 

44.  What    is    the    proper   stand   to    take    about    endorsing? 

Page  54. 

45.  What  responsibility  do  you  incur  in  identifying  people  at 

a  bank  ?    Page  54. 

46.  Outline  the  best  plan  for  an  opening.    Page  56. 

47.  How  can  you  make  your  store  of  real  service  to  the  buying 

public  of  your  locality?     Page  57. 

48.  How  is  imagination  used  in  business?    Page  58. 


PART  II 
PHARMACY  MANAGEMENT 

49.  What  three  things  are  necessary  for  the  success  of  your 

store,  and  which  is  the  most  important?    Page  60. 

50.  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  manager?    Page  62. 

51.  When    adding    new    lines    what    caution    is    necessary? 

Page  63. 

52.  What  roles  does  a  manager  assume?    Page  64. 

53.  How  should  routine  work  be  distributed?    Page  65. 

54.  What  is  the  first  principle  that  appeals  to  a  manager? 

Page  65. 
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55.  Upon  what  principle  is  the  whole  business  world  con- 

ducted ?    Page  66. 

56.  Upon  what  does  your  hope  of  winning  out  over  your  com- 

petitors depend  ?    Page  67. 

57.  How  can  you  make  every  dollar  invested  earn  something, 

if  only  a  few  cents  a  day?    Page  68. 

58.  How  many  times  shall  you  turn  your  stock  every  year? 

Page  68. 

59.  "What  point  in  successful  merchandising  should  you  strive 

for  ?    Page  69. 

60.  How  would  you  check  the  danger  of  over-enthusiasm? 

Page  70. 

61.  When  you  go  after  your  competitor  with  a  loaded  shot- 

gun, who  gets  hurt  the  worst,  you  or  he?    Page  71. 

62.  Why  should  you  be  careful  about  signing  too  many  agree- 

ments of  the  early-closing,  price-protecting,  or  business- 
promotion-scheme  type?    Page  71. 

63.  If  you  buy  a  "job"  on  hair  brushes  at  nine  dollars  a 

dozen  and  mark  them  to  sell  for  $1.25  each,  what  is 
your  percentage  of  profit?     Page  72. 

64.  If  you  buy  a  lot  of  sponges  for  a  special  run,  and  mark 

them  twenty-five  per  cent,  above  cost,  how  much  will 
you  make  on  the  deal  ?    Page  73. 

65.  If  you  buy  a  lot  of  hot  water  bottles  at  sixty  cents  each, 

and  mark  them  fifty  per  cent,  above  cost,  what  will 
your  percentage  of  profit  be  ?    Page  73. 

66.  From  what  base  should  your  percentage  of  expense  and 

your  percentage  of  profit  be  figured  ?    Page  73. 

67.  If  you  pay  sixty  cents  for  an  article,  how  much  will  you 

have  to  mark  it  above  cost  to  make  forty  per  cent, 
profit  ?    Page  74. 

68.  If  your  cost  of  doing  business  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 

your  gross  sales,  and  your  goods  are  marked  fifty  per 
cent,  above  cost,  what  will  be  your  percentage  of  net 
profit?    Page  74. 

69.  With  the   same  expense,   but  with  your  goods  marked 

twenty-five  per  cent,  above  cost,  will  you  make,  or 
lose,  or  break  even  ?    Page  74. 


Questions 

70.  What  salarj^  should  you  pay  yourself  ?    Page  75. 

71.  Should  your  salary  be  reckoned  as  expense  ?    Page  75. 

72.  Should  freight  be  reckoned  as  expense  or  added  to  the 

cost  of  goods  ?    Page  75. 

73.  What  per  cent,  should  you  maintain  between  your  per- 

centage expense  and  your  gross  profit!    Page  75. 

74.  What  is  the  accepted  average  gross  profit  of  a  pharmacy  ? 

Page  76. 

75.  How  can  you  find  out  your  exact  gross  profit  ?    Page  76. 

76.  How  is  the  percentage  of  gross  profit  figured  ?    Page  77. 
11.  Should  interest  paid  on  borrowed  money  be  figured  as 

expense?    Page  78. 

78.  How  can  you  find  out  the  standing  of  your  store  every 

month?    Page  79. 

79.  Name  some  of  the  surprises  unearthed  by  an  inventory. 

Page  80. 

80.  What  amount  should  be  charged  off  fixtures  every  year? 

Page  83. 

81.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  may  be  doing  a  big  business 

and  losing  money  at  the  same  time  ?    Page  84. 

82.  How  can  you  find  out  just  where  you  stand  every  day? 

Page  85. 

83.  In  the  development  of  your  business  what  dangerous  pit- 

fall must  you  avoid?    Page  85. 

84.  When  trade  is  quiet  what  is  the  best  policy  to  adopt? 

Page  86. 

85.  Why  is  it  as  necessary  for  you  to  know  always  your  true 

position  as  it  is  for  the  engineer  in  his  cab  or  the  pilot 
in  a  pilot  house  ?    Page  86. 

86.  What  per  cent,  of  business  failure  is  due  to  the  faults  of 

those  failing?    Page  89. 

87.  What  are  the  eight  leading  causes  attributable  to  those 

who  fail?    Page  89. 

88.  What  is  the  main  cause  of  business  failure  ?    Page  90. 

89.  Give   Bradstreet's   definition   of   a    commercial   failure. 

Page  90, 
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90.  Do  ninety-five  out  of  every  hundred  business  men  fail? 

Page  91. 

91.  What  lesson  did  the  hard  times  teach  you  ?    Page  95. 

92.  "Why  is  the  economy  of  time  considered  a  necessary  prin- 

ciple of  success  ?    Page  96. 

93.  Having  learned   the   rush   periods   of  your   store,   what 

arrangements  should  you  make  about  your  sales  force  ? 
Page  96. 

94.  What  is  the  proper  attitude  to  assume  when  dealing  with 

traveling  salesmen?    Page  97. 

95.  What  are  the  twelve  principal  leaks  in  your  store  and  how 

would  you  stop  them  ?    Page  98. 

96.  How  can  you  prevent  deterioration  of  goods  ?    Page  98. 

97.  How  can  you  prevent  soda  fountain  money  leaks?    Page 

100. 

98.  If  you  pay  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  chocolates  and 

sell  them  in  quarter-pound  lots,  each  lot  being  one 
ounce  overweight,  what  is  the  percentage  of  your  loss 
by  overweight  ?    Page  101. 

99.  What  do  you  gain  by  taking  a  monthly  inventory  of  your 

soda,  cigar,  and  confectionery  department?    Page  102. 

100.  Name  the  five  practical  methods  of  getting  rid  of  dead 

stock.    Page  102. 

101.  Should  goods  be  displayed  on  top  of  show  cases?    Page 

103. 

102.  Why  should  perishable  goods  be  specially  safeguarded? 

Page  104. 

103.  With  an  average  cash  discount  of  two  per  cent.,  how 

much  money  would  you  save  on  a  yearly,  business  of 
$15,000?    Page  108. 

104.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  special  dead  stock  section  ? 

Page  109. 

105.  Why  is  frequent  inspection  of  stock  necessary  ?  Page  111. 

106.  What  is  the  first  step  to  take  to  systematize  your  store? 

Page  113. 

107.  Name  one  advantage  of  a  daily  schedule.    Page  114. 


Questions 

108.  What  simple  system  will  assure  laarmony  among  clerks? 

Page  114. 

109.  What  is  meant  by  future  work  cards?    Page  115, 

110.  How  would  you  tabulate  your  ideas?    Page  115. 

111.  How  can  the  record  of  comparison  of  to-day's  sales  with 

the  sales  of  a  year  ago  be  simplified  ?    Page  116. 

112.  What  are  the  two  things  that  business  men  won't  stand 

for?     Page  117. 

113.  In  what  way  does  an  appropriation  bill  act  as  a  check  on 

extravagance?    Page  118. 

114.  Give  a  simple  method  of  making  soiled  goods  salable. 

Page  121. 

115.  How  can  you  keep  from  being  always  "just  out"  of  an 

article  when  wanted  by  a  customer?    Page  120. 

116.  What  details  are  necessary  to  give  your  store  uniformity, 

— a  proper  balance  ?    Page  122. 

117.  Why  must  a  storekeeper  be  a  good  housekeeper?  Page  123. 

118.  How  may  flowers  be  used  as  a  business  asset?    Page  124. 

119.  Name  one  advantage  of  a  daily  statement  sheet  over  the 

old  style  form  of  accounting.    Page  125. 

120.  How  may  a  daily  statement  sheet  be  used  to  show  the 

gross  profits  on  a  day's  sales?    to  show  the  results  of 
special  sales?     Pages  126-127. 

121.  What     are    the    essentials    of    a    good   business    letter? 

Page  130. 

122.  Give  a  general  rule  for  paragraphing  a  business  letter. 

Page  130. 

123.  What  rule  do  business  men  observe  in  regard  to  answer- 

ing letters?    Page  131. 

124.  What  is  the  objection  to  the  frequent  use  of  adjectives 

in  a  business  letter?    Page  131. 

125.  What  care  does  a  mail  order  house  use  in  preparing  its 

business  letters,  and  what  is  the  average  cost  of  each 
letter?    Page  132. 

126.  When  writing  to  a  customer,  a  wholesaler,  or  a  manu- 

facturer, do  you  know  just  where  to  put  a  comma,  a 
semi-colon,  or  a  colon  ?    Page  133. 
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127.  What  big  advantage  have  you  over  the  department  stores 

in  your  town,  and  how  can  you  turn  that  advantage 
into  money?    Page  146. 

128.  What  does  good  ser\aee  include?    Pages  146-147-148. 

129.  How  are  customers  lost?    Page  149. 

130.  What  is  store  spirit,  and  what  effect  does  it  produce  on 

your  clerks  and  your  customers?    Page  149. 

131.  Why  is  it  so  important  to  instruct  your  clerks  not  to  tell 

a  customer  that  you  haven't  an  article  unless  they  are 
sure  of  it?    Page  150. 

132.  What  are  the  two  things  a  clerk  should  not  do,  and  you 

should  not  allow  him  to  do  ?    Page  153. 

133.  How  should  the  work  of  your  store  be  assigned  to  your- 

self and  your  clerks  ?    Page  155. 

134.  Name   the    most   important   provision    of   store    policy. 

Page  161. 

135.  What  is  the  general  attitude  of  pharmacists  towards  the 

money  back  policy?  towards  exchanging  goods?  to- 
wards substitution  ?    Pages  161-162-163. 

136.  Aside  from  low  prices,  name  some  inducements  for  draw- 

ing customers  to  your  store.     Page  167. 

137.  When  a  customer  tells  you  that  he  can  get  an  article  for 

69  cents  that  you  charge  90  cents  for,  will  you  let  him 
have  it  for  69  cents  or  will  you  let  him  go  out? 
Page  165. 

138.  Why  does  a  little  extra  attention  attract  and  hold  cus- 

tomers ?    Page  168. 

139.  Upon  what  basic  principle  have  the  big  department  stores 

built  up  their  big  patronage?    Page  169. 

140.  What  legal  points  should  be  observed  in  your  every  day 

transactions  with  "di-ummers"?    Page  170. 

141.  What  is  meant  by  the  apparent  authority  of  a  traveling 

salesman?    Page  171. 

142.  When  you  buy  a  bill  of  goods,  have  you  a  right  to  ex- 

amine the  goods  before  accepting  them?    Page  172. 

143.  On  goods  sent  on  approval,  what  must  you  do  to  prevent 

the  sale  from  being  absolute  ?    Page  172. 


Questions 

144.  Why  should  goods  left  ' '  on  sale ' '  be  returned  if  not  sold 

within  a  reasonable  time  ?    Page  172. 

145.  After  receipting  for  a  bill  of  goods,  are  you  allowed  to 

examine  and  to  reject  them  if  not  up  to  the  specifica- 
tions of  your  order?    Page  173. 

146.  What  does  Caveat  Emptor  mean?    Fage  173. 

147.  What  are  the  requisites  of  an  ideal  buyer?    Page  174. 

148.  When  going  to  market,  how  will  you  put  a  check  on  over- 

buying?   Page  175. 

149.  Is  it  advisable  to  buy  the  same  article  as  your  competitor  ? 

Page  176. 

150.  How  is  your  position  as  a  buyer  similar  to  that  of  a  buyer 

in  a  department  store  ?    Page  176. 

151.  What  are  the  dangers  of  the  quantity  discounts  and  the 

long-dating  proposition?    Page  177. 

152.  What  are  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  the 

sole  agency  scheme?    Page  179. 

153.  In   buying,   what  is   the   most  valuable   word   to  use? 

Page  182. 

154.  What  are  the  advantages  of  buying  clubs,  and  how  are 

they  conducted?    Page  184. 

155.  How  can  you  gain  the  good  will  of  the  buying  public? 

Page  187. 

156.  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  salesman  ?    Page  187. 

157.  To  assume  self-control,  what  is  a  good  rule  to  follow? 

Page  188. 

158.  Why  should  children  receive  special  attention  ?    Page  189. 

159.  How  would  you  address  a  new  lady  customer  ?    Page  192. 

160.  What  is  the  meaning  of  tact  as  used  in  salesmanship? 

Page  193. 

161.  What  is  the  first  step   necessary  to   sell   any   article? 

Page  194. 

162.  At  what  stage  of  a  sale  should  the  price  be  mentioned? 

Page  195. 

163.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  know  the  different  parts  of  an 

article  and  its  many  uses?    Pages  195-196. 
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164.  "With  the  analysis  of  a  loaf  of  bread  as  a  guide,  write  an 

analysis  of  the  selling  points  of  a  tooth  brush,  a  Porto 
Rican  cigar,  a  box  of  chocolate  maraschino  cherries,  a 
box  of  writing  paper,  a  white  rose  perfume,  a  camera, 
a  Mediterranean  bath  sponge,  a  hot  water  bottle,  an 
elastic  truss,  a  bottle  of  cough  syrup  without  morphine, 
chloroform,  or  opiates,  a  bottle  of  white  liniment,  a 
cake  of  milled  soap,  a  box  of  headache  powders,  a  bottle 
of  after-shaving  lotion,  a  clothes  brush,  a  fountain  pen. 
Pages  196-197-201. 

165.  Where  can  you  get  information  for  constructing  selling- 

point  stories  of  articles  ?    Page  199. 

166.  How  does  analysis  differ  from  synthesis?    Page  201. 

167.  What  is  meant  by  the  reserve  power  of  a  business  man? 

Page  202. 

168.  What  is  the  law  of  mutual  benefit?    Page  204. 

169.  How  would  you  proceed  to  sell  a  customer  a  new  per- 

fume? a  box  of  chocolates?  a  box  of  cigars?  some 
souvenir  post  cards  ?  a  fountain  syringe  ?    Page  205. 

170.  Why  should  customers  be  treated  as  guests  ?    Page  205. 

171.  How  is  suggestion  in  salesmanship  employed  to  increase 

sales?     Page  210. 

172.  Which  priced  goods  would  you  show  a  customer  first, — 

the  high,  the  low,  or  the  medium  priced  ?    Page  212. 

173.  State  briefly  the  arguments  in  favor  of  each.    Page  213. 

174.  Outline  a  few  instances  where  it  is  proper  to  suggest 

similar  articles.     Page  214. 

175.  How  can  you  increase  the   average  purchase   of  your 

customers  without  increasing  your  selling  expense? 
Page  217. 

176.  Why  should  quality  be  emphasized  in  your  selling  talk  ? 

Page  218. 

177.  How  can  you  make  your  customers  think  with  you? 

Page  221. 

178.  How  can  you  display  goods  so  that  they  will  suggest  pur- 

chase?   Page  219. 

179.  What  is  meant  by  auto-suggestion  ?    Page  220. 


Questions 

180.  What  is  meant  by  the  duality  of  the  mind  ?    Page  222. 

181.  What  information  is  necessary  to  easily  sell  a  customer? 

Page  222. 

182.  Upon  what  law  is  all  salesmanship  based?    Page  224. 

183.  Name  the  four  steps  of  a  sale.    Page  224. 

184.  Name  some  methods  of  attracting  a  customer's  attention. 

Page  226. 

185.  At  what  time  should   the   first  selling  talk  be   used? 

Page  227. 

186.  In  salesmanship  how  is  desire  created?     Page  228.     In 

making   a   sale,    when   is   the   time   to   stop    talking? 
Page  229. 

187.  How  can  you  detect  the  psychological  moment  of  a  sale  ? 

Page  230. 

188.  Give  a  few  suggestions  for  closing  a  sale.    Page  230. 

189.  Outline    briefly   the    nature    of    the    first    selling   talk. 

Page  232. 

190.  How  does  the  second  selling  talk  differ  from  the  first? 

Page  232. 

191.  What  is  the  difference  between  art  and  science  as  applied 

to  salesmanship  ?    Page  233. 

192.  Why  is  it  better  to  be  natural — to  use  words  that  you  are 

sure  about, — than  to  try  to  "put  on" — to  be  extra 
nice, — when  selling  an  article  to  a  customer?    Page  234. 

193.  What  part   does   dress   and   facial   expression   play  in 

salesmanship  ?    Pages  234-235. 

194.  Which  is  more  important,  buying  or  selling  ?    Page  236. 


PART  III 
PHARMACY  DEVELOPMENT 

195.  What  is  the  purpose  of  advertising?    Page  238. 

196.  What  is  understood  by  the  cumulative  effect  in  adver- 

tising ?    Page  238. 

197.  What  is  the  strongest  form  of  advertising?    Page  240. 

198.  Give  an  illustration  of  a  personal  advertising  medium. 

Page  240. 
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1IJ9,  "What  is  the  best  local  advertising  medium  for  a  phar- 
macist?   Page  241. 

200.  What  is  an  advertising  medium?    Page  241. 

201.  How  can  you  tell  which  is  the  best  newspaper  for  ad- 

vertising purposes  in  your  town?    Page  242. 

202.  What  kind  of  information  should  a  good  booklet  contain, 

and  what  relation  has  a  booklet  to  a  newspaper  ad? 
Page  242. 

203.  What  is  the  best  formula  for  a  form  letter  that  will  bring 

in  business  ?    Page  245. 

204.  Name  one  advantage  of  a  street  car  card  as  an  advertising 

medium.    Page  246. 

205.  What  constitutes  the  circulation  of  a  street-car  card? 

Of  a  bill  board  ?    Page  247. 

206.  What  conditions  are  necessary  to  make  painted  signs 

effective  ?  to  make  electric  signs  effective  ?    Page  248. 

207.  Upon  what  does  the  value  of  advertising  novelties  de- 

pend ?    Page  249. 

208.  What  form  of  novelty  advertising  is  the  most  common 

among  pharmacists,  and  what  analysis  should  be  made 
before  investing  in  it?    Pages  250-251. 

209.  How  can  souvenir  post  cards  be  used  as  an  advertising 

medium?    Page  251. 

210.  What   is   the    general    attitude    of   merchants     towards 

charity  advertising?    Page  253. 

211.  What  is  the  proper  stand  to  take  in  regard  to  such  ad- 

vertising mediums  as  hotel  registers,  fire  alarm  cards, 
railway  time  cards,  directories,  dance  programs,  and 
advertising  clocks?    Page  253. 

212.  In  writing  an  ad  what  is  the  first  step  to  take  ?    Page  255. 

213.  What  is  the  basis  of  ad  writing?    Page  256. 

214.  What  constitutes  the  selling  points  of  an  article  to  be 

advertised?    Page  256. 

215.  What  kind  of  selling  points  are  the  most  valuable  from 

an  advertising  standpoint?    Page  257. 
21  n.  What  is  meant  by  the  difference  point  of  an  article? 
Page  258. 


Questions 

217.  Name  the  difference  point  of  a  hot  water  bottle,  a  tooth 

brush,  a  new  perfume,  a  brand  of  witch  hazel,  a  cough 
syrup,  a  box  of  headache  powders.    Page  258. 

218.  Why  is  a  series  of  ads  better  than  a  single  ad  t    Page  258. 

219.  What  is  the  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  an  ad  ?  Page  259. 

220.  What  is  the  best  kind  of  style  to  use  in  writing  your 

ads?    Page  260. 

221.  How  often  should  you  change  your  ads  ?    Page  260. 

222.  What  particular  point  should  appear  in  the  headline  of 

all  ads?     Page  262. 

223.  How  does  too  much  blackface  spoil  the  appearance  of  an 

ad?    Page  263. 

224.  How  much  should  you  spend  for  advertising  ?    Page  263. 

225.  How    should    your    advertising    appropriation    be    dis- 

tributed according   to   time?    according   to  mediums? 
Page  264. 

226.  Which  is  the  more  important,  the  size  of  an  ad  or  its 

frequency  ?    Page  267. 

227.  Name    three   ways   of   making   a  small    ad   distinctive. 

Page  268. 

228.  Outline  a  good  method  for  writing  a  small  ad.    Page  270. 

229.  Give  a  simple  rule  for  writing  newspaper  ads.    Page  271. 

230.  Why  should  prices  be  mentioned  in  an  ad  ?    Page  270. 

231.  How  should  readers  be  written  ?    Page  271. 

232.  Write  a  reader  on  cigars,  on  candy,  on  Easter  goods. 

Pa^es  271-272. 

233.  Name  a  few  advertising  suggestions  of  value.    Page  272. 

234.  What  are  the  best  sizes  for  the  proper  balance  of  news- 

paper ads?    Page  274. 

235.  Name  the  principal  point  sizes  of  t\'pe  used  in  setting  up 

ads.     Page  274. 

236.  Explain  the  difference  between  leaded  matter  and  solid 
"■  matter.    Page  274. 

237.  What  sized  type  should  be  used  in  your  newspaper  ads? 

Pages  274-277. 

238.  What  is  a  12-point  em?    Page  277. 

239.  Upon  what  does  the  legibility  of  type  depend  ?    Page  277. 
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240.  What  care  should  be  taken  in  seleetmg  advertising  cuts  ? 

Page  278. 

241.  What  screen  cut  is  the  best  for  newspaper  ads  ?    Page  279. 

242.  What  is  meant  by  a  133-screen  half  tone  ?    Page  279. 

243.  In  selecting   borders,   what  should  be   in   your  mind? 

Page  279. 

244.  Should  a  cut  be  placed  at  the  top,  side,  centre,  or  bottom 

of  an  ad?    Page  279. 

245.  What  is  the  function  of  a  margin  of  white  space  in  an 

ad?    Page  280. 

246.  If  your  daily  sales  represent  the  steady  patronage  of  160 

customers  who  average  to  spend  25  cents  a  day,  how 
would  you  plan  your  advertising  to  stimulate  those 
customers  to  buy  more  and  also  to  secure  40  new  cus- 
tomers?   Page  280. 

247.  Upon  what  basis  should  you  compete  with  a  department 

store  in  your  advertising?     Page  285. 

248.  How  can  you  link  your  advertising  with  that  of  national 

advertisers  ?    Page  287. 

249.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  mail  order 

advertising  ?    Page  288. 

250.  How  can  you  get  up  a  good  mailing  list  without  any 

waste  circulation?     Page  291. 

251.  How  would  you  key  your  ads?    Page  293. 

252.  When  a  window  display  is  planned  in  connection  with  a 

newspaper  ad  what  action  does  it  produce  on  a  cus- 
tomer?   Page  296. 

253.  Name  the  most  common  mistake  made  by  pharmacists  in 

dressing  their  windows.     Page  297. 

254.  How  many  articles  can  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  one  time? 

Page  298. 

255.  What  kills  the  force  of  a  window  display?    Page  298. 

256.  Name  six  mistakes  in  window  dressing.    Pages  298-299. 

257.  What   is   the    ultimate    object    of    a    window    display? 

Page  302. 

258.  What  are  the  six  points  to  make  window  displays  attract 

attention?    Page  301. 


Questions 

259.  Name  the  principal  materials  used  for  decorating  store 

^\^ndovvs   and  state    briefly    the    advantages   of   each. 
Page  304. 

260.  Why  are  ceiling  lights  the  best  for  window  displays? 

Page  305. 

261.  "What  color  has  the  greatest  attractive  power?    Page  305. 

262.  Name  three  cool  colors;  three  warm  colors.     Pages  306- 

307. 

263.  What  colored  crepe  paper  would  you  use  in  trimming  a 

window  with  cough  syrup  put  up  in  yellow  cartons? 
Page  307. 

264.  Into  what  three  colors  does  white  light  separate?    Page 

309. 

265.  What  is  the  best  way  to  photograph  a  Avindow  display? 

Page  310. 

266.  What  caution   should   be    observed   in   arranging   back- 

grounds?   Page  312. 

267.  Is  it  advisable  to  loan  youi'  show  window  to  a  manu- 

facturer?   Page  313. 

268.  Why  are  interior  displays  valuable  and  M'hat  rules  should 

be  observed  regarding  them?    Page  315. 

269.  Why  is  too  great  a  variety  of  goods  undesirable?    Page 

315. 

270.  Why  must  you  give  reasons  for  cutting  prices  when  con- 

ducting special  sales?    Page  317. 

271.  How  would  you  plan  a  special  sale  ?    Page  319. 

272.  What  kind  of  special  sales  prove  profitable  ?     Page  321. 

273.  Why  does  many  a  pharmacist  get  liimself  into  a  bad  fix 

when  he  adds  side  lines  ?    Page  324. 

274.  Name  some  good  side  lines  to  carry.     Page  325. 

275.  When  adding  cameras  as  a  side  line,  what  caution  should 

be  observed?    Pages  326-327-328. 

276.  When  putting  on  a  new  soda  specialty,  what  does  a  good 

soda  dispenser  do  first?    Page  333. 

277.  Do  you  know  just  how  you  lose  a  lot  of  money  at  your 

.  soda  fountain  ?    Page  334. 
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278.  What  does  a  monthly  inventory  of  a  soda  fountain  show  ? 

Page  335. 

279.  How  would  you  proceed  to  advertise  a  soda  fountain? 

Page  337. 

280.  How  do  cigar  experts  build  up  a  cigar  business  ?  Page  338. 

281.  What  is  responsible  for  the  failure  or  success  of  your 

cigar  department?    Page  338. 

282.  Why  do  many  pharmacists  attribute  their  success  in  a 

large    measure    to    their    confectionery    department? 
Page  342. 

283.  What  conditions  exist  that  show  you  what  kinds  of  con- 

fectionery to  handle  ?    Page  342. 

284.  Name  one  way  of  winning  a  good  candy  trade.    Page  343. 

285.  Name  two  advantages  of  candy  mixtures.    Pages  343-344, 

286.  How  should  candy  be  displayed  and  wrapped  ?    Page  346. 

287.  Why  is  great  care  necessary  in  taking  care  of  candy 

stock  ?    Page  347. 

288.  State  the  conditions  to  be  observed  in  displaying  and 

advertising  stationery.    Pages  349-350. 

289.  What  is  the  danger  to  look  out  for  when  buying  souvenir 

post  cards?    Page  351. 

290.  What  simple   material  may  be   used   to  advantage  in 

displaying  souvenir  post  cards?    Page  352. 

291.  How  should  souvenir  post  cards  be  displayed  and  ad- 

vertised?    Pages  352-353. 

292.  What  simple   idea  helps  a  window  display  of  books? 

Page  354. 

293.  How   can    perfume   samples   be   used   to   build   trade? 

Page  356. 

294.  How  can  you  get   rid   of  an  overstock   of   perfumes? 

Page  356. 

295.  How  can  you  build  iip  a  good  business  on  your  own 

preparations?    Page  358. 

296.  How  can  you  make  every  sample  of  your  own  preparations 

count?    Page  358. 

297.  Have  you  a  legal  riglit  to  recommend  the  purchase  of 

an  article  other  than  the  one  the  customer  ordered? 
Page  362. 


Questions 

298.  What  is  the  real  bone  of  contention  between  pharmacists 

and  manufacturers  regarding  substitution  ?    Page  362. 

299.  When  dealing  with  customers,  what  is  your  trump  card 

on  your  own  preparations?     Page  364. 

300.  How  can  you  win  the  farmers'  trade?    Page  365. 

301.  What  are  the  strong  and  the  weak  points  of  the  mail 

order  houses?    Page  368. 

302.  What  are   the   pharmacists'   advantages  over  the  mail 

order  houses?     Page  369. 

303.  How  can  you  get  your  share  of  the  immense  amount  of 

money  spent  during  the  holidays  ?    Page  372. 

304.  What  caution  should  be  observed  in  buying  Christmas 

goods?    Pages  376-378. 

305.  What  are  good  Christmas  novelties  to  buy  ?    Page  376. 

306.  How  would  you  plan  a  concentration  campaign  to  quickly 

move  any  article  in  your  store?    Page  379. 

307.  How  can.  you  make  some  money  on  clerks'  suggestions? 

Page  382. 

308.  What  central   idea   furnishes  the  foundation  of  Com- 

mercial Pharmacy?     Page  392. 

309.  What   are   the   chief   success   principles   to   remember? 

Page  394. 

310.  In  last  analysis,  what  gives  you  all  the  results  you  get 

in  this  world?    Page  393. 


